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Dea. CRS Yor eNe OE 


HE sermons in this volume do not, as will be 

seen, furnish a complete course for the Christian 
Year ; but it is hoped that they follow its teachings 
with sufficient fidelity to justify their title. 

More than half of them are here printed for the 
first time ; the others have appeared in the Guardian, 
Cambridge Review, Expositor, Expository. Times, 
Quiver, Sunday-School Times (U.S.A.), and Irish 
Ecclesiastical Gazette, to whose publishers the 


customary acknowledgments are due. 
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THE QUESTION OF THE BAPTIST! 


Art Thou He that should come, or do we look for another ?—St. 
MATT, xi. 3. 


HIS was the question which the Baptist sent 

his disciples to ask of our Lord; and if we 
recall the events which drew it out, we shall not 
think it a strange or unnatural question. John the 
son of Zacharias had found the ministry of prepara- 
tion for the Gospel a hard and sorrowful service. 
The voice of GOD had come to him while in the 
flower of early manhood, bidding him declare to 
his countrymen, as they awaited the deliverance of 
Israel, the need of a change of heart, if they would 
be ready for the Deliverer when He came. Lefent, 
jor the Kingdom of heaven ts at hand® was the burden 
of his startling message. But the world does not 
tolerate such preaching as this, if it is applied to 
individual cases. Men are very ready to believe that 
it would be well for their neighbours to mend their 
ways; but they do not like to be reminded of their 


1 Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin, Advent, 1897 
_ 2 St. Matt, iii. 2, 
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own personal sins. And when Herod found that the 
fearless prophet would not spare the vices of a king, 
he condemned him to the silence of a prison. 

This, then, was the end of the Baptist’s career. 
Of him, when a babe, his father had spoken the 
great words of rejoicing: Thou, child, shalt be called 
the Prophet of the Highest.’ And he had gone defore 
the face of the Lord. We had spent his days in the 
preparation for the Gospel of peace. With unerring 
insight, he had hailed his younger Kinsman, the 
Carpenter of Nazareth, as the long looked for Re- 
deemer of his race. By him Jesus had been declared 
to be the Christ, the Lamb of GOD which taketh 
away the sin of the world? At his hands baptism 
had been solemnly administered to One whom he 
revered as Master, and was ready to adore as Lord. 
He must increase, I must decrease* were his quiet 
words. The messenger of the new covenant accepted 
the intimation that his work was done. 

But imprisonment, silence, death—was it possible 
that these were to be his reward? Was it possible 
that the King of whose Coming he had been the 
herald, the knowledge of whose salvation he had 
proclaimed to an expectant people, should forget 
or ignore his faithful service? Surely there would 
be a place in the Kingdom for him who had 
prepared the way for the King. And, sick at 
heart, he begins to doubt if this indeed could be 
the Christ. Perhaps he has been deluding himself 

} St, Luke i, 76, ? St. John i. 29, 8 St. John iii. 30, 
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with vain dreams; perhaps he has been deceiving 
himself, or—more sorrowful thought—has been 
deceived. How shall he satisfy himself in this 
distress? He decides to take a bold course. He 
will send his followers to ask of Jesus, the Good 
Physician, the Preacher of Peace, Art Thou He that 
should come? Art Thou that Coming One for 
whose Advent our race has waited? for whose 
Advent I believed myself to have prepared the way ? 
Or is it alla mistake? Are we again to be mocked 
of our hopes? Are we to look for another?! 

The question was a natural one, in truth, and we 
might have expected that a positive answer would 
have been sent to the man as he lay in his prison. 
Some personal words of sympathy, of assurance, of 
promise, we should have thought, would not have 
been amiss. But the Lord did not give him a direct 
answer at all. His message even seems to have 
in it a touch of rebuke. Go your way and tell John 
the things which ye do hear and see: the blind receive 
their sight, and the lame walk, .. . the deaf hear, .. . 


1 The majority of the ancient commentators explain the ques- 
tion by the supposition that St. John desired to confirm the faith 
of his disciples in Jesus as the Messiah, his own faith being firm 
throughout. But this is to read something into the narrative 
for which we have no authority in the text of the Gospels. 
Tertullian (adv, Marc., IV. 18) takes the true view of the position: 
“ Hoc erat Joannis scandalum, quod dubitabat ipsum venisse 
quem exspectabant, quem et praedictis operationibus agnovisse 
debuerant, ut Dominus, per easdem operationes agnoscendum 
se nuntiaverit Joanni,” 
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and the poor have the Gospel preached to them. These 
were the well known signs of Him who was to come. 
For Isaiah? of old had in splendid phrases bid those 
of a fearful heart look onward to the day when the 
eyes of the blind should be opened and the ears 
of the deaf unstopped, when the lame man should 
leap as an hart, and the tongue of the dumb should 
sing. And all this had come to pass. It was for 
John to say of whom it had been predicted. Were 
not these the signs of the Christ? Go and tell John 
the things which ye do hear and see. And He addsa 
last word which must have come with sad significance 
to the captive who had half lost his faith: Blessed 
7s he, whosoever shall not be offended in Me. With 
that word from his Master, the herald of the Kingdom 
had to be content. His release came, not by a 
miracle from heaven, but through the gate of death ; 
and the bold prophet of the new order went to his 
martyrdom to gratify the caprice of an abandoned 
and cruel woman. 

It is a strange, pathetic story—full of heroism, full 
of hope, full of doubt, full of faith. And the humanity 
of the man nowhere comes out with more distinctness 
than in that question, Avt thou He that should come? 
It is a question which is ever being repeated ; it 
is never obsolete or unmeaning; it is the greatest 
question in all the world. Is Christ still the Coming 
One? Is the Christian interpretation of nature and 
of history the true interpretation? Is He whom we 


* Isa. xxxv. 5, 6. 
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worship here in very deed He whom all the ages 
seek? What is the meaning of the world’s pro- 
gress and growth? Whither is it tending? Where 
are we all going? What is the destiny of the 
creatures whom (we are told) GOD made in His 
own image? 

There are two answers. You must choose between 
them. One is the answer of materialism. Dust 
we are, and to dust we shall return. There is no 
meaning or purpose in this blind drifting of the ages ; 
life and death, love and despair, joy and grief, are 
only phases of an unsolved and insoluble enigma. 
That is one answer, an answer of which few indeed 
who glibly repeat it have faced the horror. But if 
we believe, as we must believe—unless we abandon 
ourselves to permanent intellectual confusion—that 
the world’s growth has a meaning and an eternal 
purpose, that men and women are not the victims 
of an unalterable fate but that their lives are a 
discipline by which the Supreme is training them 
for the Vision and the Service of Himself, then we 
shall go on to ask, How may we learn of this 
purpose? In whom is it embodied? Who is He 
that is to come? 

The whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain 
together until now. And not only so, but ourselves 
also, which have the firstfruits of the Spirit, even we 
ourselves groan within ourselves, waiting for our 
adoption, to wit, the redemption of our body." That 


1 Rom, viii. 22, 23. 
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is the Christian conception of the growth of nature, 
of the history of nations, that it and they find their 
fulfilment in what St. Paul calls the eternal purpose 
of GoD in Christ Jesus... And as you hear it, you 
say perhaps, Yes, there may be an eternal purpose; 
but how am I to know what it is? Now that is the 
very question of the Baptist. You are convinced 
that the world is advancing to a great destiny, that 
its life is fed from above, that as it proceeds from 
strength to strength it accomplishes the love of 
the Supreme. But you pause and ask of Jesus of 
Nazareth, Avt Thou He that should come, or look 
we for another ? 

So many voices are asking all around us—in society 
and in literature. And as the question is asked (and 
it is not wrong that it should be asked, if so be that 
it is asked in reverence and patient sincerity, not in 
petulance or in haste or in idle curiosity)—as the 
question is asked, will you not recall the way in 
which it was met by our Lord Himself? He gave 
no direct answer to the man who asked it first. He 
did not release John from prison ; so far as we know, 
He sent him no personal message of comfort. The 
splendid commendation of him who was no soft 
courtier, no shaken reed, but among the greatest of 
the sons of men, was not delivered to John’s disciples. 
It was spoken to the multitude, when the messengers 
had gone. To John the only message is: Tell the 
things which ye do hear and see. The appeal is to 

1 Eph. iii. 11, 
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experience in the last resort. What are the things 
which you hear and see? The religion of the 
Incarnation is indeed the most perfect revelation 
that has been granted to men of the mysteries of life 
and thought and being. But it is not its philosophical 
completeness which will win your allegiance: it is 
the measure of its achievement. What has this religion 
done for the world? Certainly the appeal can be 
made now with as much power as in the days of the 
Baptist. The uncounted benefits which Christianity 
has conferred upon the world; the stupendous 
spiritual miracles. which it has accomplished— 
miracles greater than the giving of sight to the blind 
or hearing to the deaf: these are the works to which 
it appeals if you ask, Are we to believe that He who 
was to come did come in Palestine long ago? 

Is this too large a picture? You may think that 
it is. Few of us are competent to pass judgement 
on the history of the world in such a fashion. Then 
let us confine ourselves to what we hear and see. 
What do we know of the works of the Christ? 
Have we not seen something of a Divine power in 
the Christian heroisms of common life? Look round 
any of our great cities, and ask yourselves who are 
the men and women that do most for its welfare? 
Who are the benefactors of the society in which we 
live and move? Ask yourselves, if the spiritual 
energy which is inspired by the love of Christ were 
suddenly removed, what would become of the 
manifold labours of self-sacrifice and self-devotion 
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which are being carried on day by day in our 
crowded streets and alleys? GoD forbid that we 
should say that there can be no charity, no tenderness 
for the weak and sinful, no care for the poor or the 
sick, in a heart which will not own allegiance to 
the Person of our Master; but we may be bold to 
say that as matters stand in modern life the service 
of man is only displayed on any considerable scale 
by the servants of Jesus Christ. Go and tell the 
things which ye do hear and see. These are the 
plain signs of a Divine mission, for they reflect the 
all embracing love of Gop. 

How unsatisfying and incomplete an answer, you 
say. Yes, I know it is. Neither philosophy nor 
history nor common-sense observation of the world 
will entirely satisfy a soul that is seeking after the 
Living Christ. You may find no comfort in the 
speculative conviction of St. Paul and St. John— 
however deeply true—that Jesus Christ is the pre- 
destined climax of creation, in whom chaos becomes 
order and the world regains its hope. Very few 
people care about a philosophical theory of the 
universe, or would understand it if it were put before 
them. Deeply important in its true place, it is some- 
thing too refined for common life. Nor is there much 
satisfaction, perhaps, in reflecting on the wonders 
which Christ and Christendom have done for human 
society. Most of us are not philosophers or historians, 
but plain men and women who desire to learn our 
duty in matters of faith and conduct. And if the 
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question Art Thou He that should come presses on 
us in this practical fashion, with this practical 
purpose behind it, let us think of the bearing of our 
Lord’s answer on the Baptist’s state of mind. John 
had a deep-rooted belief and hope as to what the 
Redeemer of Israel was to be and to do. And the 
appeal to experience with which our Lord answered 
him had its power in this, that the works of Jesus 
corresponded to the vision of a Deliverer which 
John had before him. And so, when we ask of our 
Lord, Art Thou He that should come? We answers us 
now as of old by bidding us think of His graces and 
His gifts in the light of our own personal desires 
and needs. 

If the question forces itself upon us, let us ask 
ourselves in all reverence, What kind of a Master 
and Lord do we desire? What do we know that 
we need in our heart of hearts? What do we 
seek in the Coming One, in Him whom we shall 
recognise as Deliverer and Friend? This at least, 
One who can give us the victory over ourselves, 
through whose grace greed and selfishness and lust 
may be overcome. This at least, One who can 
speak to us, to whom we can speak, whom we 
can trust through silence and grief, One in whose 
love our poor lives may be transfigured and catch 
something of the light that comes from Him. And 
that all this is offered to you in Jesus Christ is the 
experience of countless multitudes. They tell you 
the things that they hear and see. 
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Such is He to whom we look this Advent season. 
We look backward, and we rejoice to see the tokens 
of His Presence. We look forward in eager hope 
to the day when He will come again in blessing to 
the world and to ourselves. And so in the present 
we look for no other. In GOD who became man 
for our sakes we find the best—the only answer—to 
the puzzles of life. Dark days may come to us, as 
they came to John the Baptist, days of grief or 
perplexity, in which Gop’s face seems to be turned 
away. We shall not flinch therefore. Human life 
is too complex for perfect theory ; our conviction 
of the love of Gop is not to be shaken by a day 
or an hour of darkness. Browning says it well: 


“The sum of all is—yes, my doubt is great; 
My faith’s still greater; then my faith’s enough.” 


Human experience is after all the one unfailing test 
of theory. Jesus of Nazareth is for us the Coming 
One, for He answers to every expectation of our 
restless hearts. 

Yet one final word. The question of the Baptist 
is natural; it rises to the lips of many. Do not 
let us fall into the mistake of supposing that there 
is anything specially noble about the state of mind 
which inspires it, anything to be imitated or admired 
as a sign of intellectual strength. Unbelief is no 
sign of strength; it is a sign of spiritual weakness. 
If the doubt comes as it came to John the Baptist, 
let us honestly face it as he did, and leave it to our 
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Lord to answer in His own way and time. But 
there is a special blessing promised to those who 
do not feel its power. And of all the blessings 
which Jesus our Master left to those who desire to 
follow Him, there is none for which we should pray 
with more earnestness in a time of religious unrest 
than the blessing of which our Lord reminded the 
disciples of the Baptist: Blessed ts he, whosoever shall 
not be offended in Me. 


II 


GLORIA IN EXCELSIS! 


And it came to pass, as the angels were gone away from them into 
heaven, the shepherds said one to another, Let us now go even unto 
Bethlehem, and see this thing which is come to pass.—St. LuKE ii. 15. 


lies Gospel of St. Luke has been described by 
one of the greatest literary critics of this century, 
though himself not a Christian, as “the most beautiful 
book in the world.” And in that beautiful book 
there is no passage of greater beauty and tender- 
ness than the simple story which is in all our 
hearts to-day. Modern Lives of Christ have been 
written without number, and their authors have 
spent skill and devotion in the attempt to describe 
in fitting words the Birth of the world’s Redeemer. 
But we turn away from their brilliant pages dis- 
satisfied, and we read again with a growing admira- 
tion and reverence the matchless phrases in which 
St. Luke tells of the song of the angels, the faith 
of the shepherds, the adoring love of the maiden 
mother who kept in her heart all that was said of 
her wondrous Son. The story is so simple, so human 

1 Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin, Christmas Day, 1896. 

* Renan, Les Evangiles, p. 283. 
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—we know it so well—that we do not always recog- 
nise, as we read, of how great a thing it tells—how 


wonderful a thing, full of daily consequence to us all. ey 


For the Birth of Jesus Christ is the turning-point 
in the world’s history. Whether you accept His 
claims and obey His words, or—which God forbid— 
you disbelieve the one and reject the other, this is 
certain, that He rules the life of men to-day. For 
the civilised nations of the world, the years are 
reckoned from His Advent. The events of ancient 
history are recorded by the historian as having taken 
place so many years “before Christ”; and the years 
of our modern life are “years of our Lord.” <Azno 
Domini, we say; but we rarely think of how far 
reaching a theory of history and of conduct is here 
suggested to us. “In the year of our Lord.” So 
all our years are named, and so they are in truth. 
For the greatness of Jesus Christ is not alone the 
greatness of a Master of mankind who affects posterity 
by the memory of His wisdom and His example; 
but it is the greatness of Him who is the First and 
the Last and the Living One, with whom a thousand 
years are but as one day, who is as truly present now 
for grace and blessing as He was in Bethlehem when 
the shepherds came in trembling faith to greet the 
long looked for Saviour of their race." 


1 Compare the weighty words of Lord Acton, in his inaugural 
lecture at Cambridge: ‘The action of Christ who is risen on 
mankind whom He redeemed fails not but increases” (Study 


of History, p. 3°). 


Se 
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‘~ And how great is this deeper influence which Jesus 


of Nazareth has exercised over the wills and the 
passions of mankind! It is often said, I know, that 
Christendom is not really Christian, that the lives 
of the great majority of men and women are not 
consciously or perceptibly affected by the teaching 
of Christ. It is not easy to measure spiritual progress 
whether of nations or of individuals, and the state- 
ment is probably only half true. But whether it 
be true or not, it is quite certain that the difference 
between Christian and non-Christian countries as 
regards all that makes life pure and lovely and of 
good report’ is wide indeed. However little we may 
think of Christ in our daily life, still every call of 
duty rings louder in our ears, every step of the 
way of duty has been made easier for us by that 
inheritance of the Christian centuries which is in 
our blood. And that inheritance of blessing comes 
L from Jesus Christ Himself. 

Yet once more—for we have not yet allowed our- 
selves to think of what is really the secret of that 
mighty influence. Christmas is not only the festival 
of the Birth of a great Master, not only the com- 
memoration of the entrance of a great spiritual force 
into the world; it is the memorial of the Visitation 
of Gop. It was GOD who became man, who was 
born as on this day—the Word who became flesh ; 
that is the centre of the Christian Creeds. It was 
He who was from the beginning, the Eternal and 

1 Phil. iv. 8. 
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Supreme, who is the Life and Light, not only of 
this world and of all that is on it, but of the millions 
of worlds that science reveals to us,—it is He who 
became man for our sakes, and submitted of His 
love to the restraints and limitations of man’s nature. 
And it is because we forget this, because we forget 
who it was that was born on the first Christmas Day, 
that we pay so little heed to His words and to His 
will. This was the great crisis in the history of 
mankind, when GOD Himself took our nature upon 
Him and was born of a virgin for our redemption. J 

But you say, the recorded manner of His Birth 
is so strange. Nay, the real marvel beside which 
all else ceases to surprise is not the manner of the 
Visitation, but that the world should have had such 
a Visitor at all. What was man that GoD should 
be mindful of zm, that He should decome man? 
And so we see how tremendous is the event of 
which we speak, how solemn ought the rejoicings 
of the Christmas season to be—a season in which 
we learn that it is in truth the glory of GOD which 
is the secret of peace and goodwill to men. 

The glory of Gop! The phrase is so frequently 
on our lips, that it has lost its majesty, its dread. 
Does it seem a strange thing to say that our first 
Christmas thought should be one of awe and 
adoration rather than of rejoicing? Nay, we shall 
learn from the shepherds of Bethlehem what shall be 
our attitude when that Divine glory is brought near. 
The glory of the LORD shone round about them, and 
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they were sove afraid.’ Afraid—yes, that is the first 
thought. For man it must ever be an awful, though 
a blessed thing, to be brought into the presence of 
Gop. But when in trembling faith we have realised 
who it is that is here, the angel’s message to us as 
to the shepherds is, Fear not. Fear not, for these 
are tidings of great joy, even the tidings of One 
who is able to save from sorrow and from sin. 

So is it true to say that the Christmas message 
is the greatest message that the world ever received 
or could receive. The world has recognised the 
message in part, despite of itself; it cannot but hear 
and receive, though with hesitation, the message of 
the angel which proclaimed the Birth of the Christ. 
But we shall not hear it with the true joy of 
Christmastide unless we hear it first with something 
of an overmastering awe and adoration. 

I said in the beginning that nothing is more 
remarkable in St. Luke’s narrative than its unadorned 
simplicity. And truly this great thing of which he 
tells seemed nothing very great at the time when 
it happened. The Birth of the Child of a poor 
Syrian woman from a remote province of the empire, 
amid squalid surroundings, in the shelter that was 
thought good enough for beasts, but hardly for men 
—who could have foreseen to what issues it would 
lead? The Visitation of Gop! Had we been 
allowed to reason out the appropriate manner of 
it, we should probably have thought that it would 

1 St. Luke ii. 9. 
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have been made visible to man in a fashion that 
could not be mistaken. Surely, we should have 
said, the glory of the Lord will illumine, not Beth- 
lehem only, but the whole of Palestine, the whole 
inhabited earth. Shall not man be forced to recognise 
his Maker when He comes to him? No upheaval 
of nature, no lightnings and thunderings and voices, 
could have seemed out of place if they were to herald 
the Advent of the King of kings. But there was 
nothing at all of the kind. One here and one there 
seem, indeed, to have perceived something of the glory 
that was being revealed. Sages from the East had 
seen a strange star; tothe maiden mother a heavenly 
messenger had spoken in words of mystery ; the aged 
Simeon was expectant of a coming salvation. But not 
even to these did the angel voices declare that He 
who was to come had come. The music of heaven 
was heard but for a moment, and then not by saints 
or sages, but by simple men busy with the simple 
duties of common life. For the shepherds were abiding 
in the field, keeping watch over thetr flocks by night. 
How deep and true a parable of life is this! “ It 
is in the way of duty, not-in—thestillness—ef—the 
cleister-or-in=-the-bustle-of-religiousextitement, that 


heavenly voices are best heard. We cry out, often, 

for some revelation of the Supreme which shall 

compel us in spite of ourselves to turn our thoughts 

to heaven ; and, lo! all the time the music of heaven 

is-ringing in our ears, and we hear it not. We hear 

it not, because we have schooled ourselves to neglect 
2 
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those human voices by which GOD is ever drawing 
us to Himself. We complain—some of us—that we 
are by nature of a sceptical temperament, that we 
cannot bring ourselves to believe all that other people 
do, that the Divine glory is invisible to us, that the 
Vision of Gop is but the vision of a dream. But 
how has it been with us in the doing of every-day 
duty? Have we striven to be true and pure and 
honest and forbearing ? Have we striven after peace 
and goodwill? If it be not so, little wonder is it 
that we do not hear the angelic voices which proclaim 
_Gop’s glory and man’s deliverance. It is he that 
wills to do Gon’s will that is taught of His doctrine.t 
Take one conspicuous example. Who can tell 
how far the failure of Christendom to fathom the 
deep meaning of the Incarnation is due to its 
deliberate neglect of that part of its message which 
is plain and easy to understand? Peace on earth. 
That is part of the Christmas message, accepted in 
words by a Christendom which is armed to the teeth, 
ready, at the bidding of a parliament or the caprice 
of a despot, to plunge into wars which shall wreck 
a thousand thousand homes. Peace on earth—the 
Christmas anthem of a Christendom which is all too 
ready to refuse the name of Christian to that little 
society of men and women in our midst whose 
distinctive place in religious history is determined 
by their insistence on the message of peace. Shame 
on the Christian Church in these countries that it 
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should be counted an amiable peculiarity of the 
Quaker sect to speak of peace as part of Christ’s 
message to the world! May Gop forgive us all for 
our share in so great a national responsibility as 
war imposes upon us. And in the smaller sphere 
of our social life it is worth our while to consider 
how much our spiritual failures are due to our love 
of religious controversy, to our desire to find fault 
with others, rather than to do the plain duties which 
lie before us. It is perhaps in the plainest and 
most literal interpretation of the Christmas anthem 
of peace that we shall most surely meet the Prince 
of Peace. — 

Once more. The song of the angels which the 
shepherds heard is a song of goodwill, of the love of 
GoD and man to men. Here is truly a commonplace 
theme. There is nothing more common in life than 
love—the love of friends, the love of boy and girl, 
of husband and wife, of mother and child: nothing 
more common, but nothing which so fully reveals to 
us the love of GoD. And it is by the doing of the 
simple duties of self-denial and self-sacrifice which 
spring from this love that love grows—not only love 
to man, but love to GOD. We have seen that the 
greatest event in all history seemed a commonplace 
thing to those who were not interested in it, who 
had no thought—though no doubt many of them 
were good, religious people—no thought that Gop 
was in their midst. So is it still at this Christmas 
season. It is by human affections and duties that 
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Gop’s love is most brightly revealed to us. We 
desire—Gop helping us—to be drawn out of ourselves 
and to Him, as we listen to the glorious anthem in 
which generation after generation of careworn men 
and women have found in this holy place the fullest 
expression of their Christmas devotion. But we 
shall not truly hear the music of heaven if we shut 
our ears to the voices of earth. And I am bold to 
ask you to give,as GOD has prospered you, in love 
and thankfulness for His great bounty to us all— 
to give of your substance something for the poor of 
this great city—so poor, many of them, that the 
prayer Give us this day our daily bread has an 
intensity of meaning which in GOD’S mercy it has 
never had for us. Your Christmas rejoicings will not 
be less glad, if you give to GOD in the person of His 
poor something of which you will feel the loss. We 
have seen how it was in the way of simple common- 
place human duties that the song of the angels was 
heard on the first Christmas Day. So it may be 
still. Before you go back this Christmas morning 
to happy homes, to the music of children’s voices 
and children’s laughter, think, I pray you, of the 
children who need food and clothes and fire this 
wintry weather. And be sure that He who deigned 
to lie in a poor mother’s arms in the stable at 
Bethlehem will not forget His words, Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these, ye have done 
zt unto Me.* 


1 St. Matt. xxv. 4o, 
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THE BOOK OF JOB! 


I know that Thou canst do all things, and that no purpose of Thine 
can be restrained.—Jop xlii. 2 (R.V.). 


HIS is the only Sunday in the year in which 

a chapter from the Book of Job is read as 
the Old Testament Lesson in the services of our 
Church. It is probable, indeed, that the book is 
less familiar to most of us than any other book 
in the Bible. The great difficulty of its subject, 
the obscurity of the arguments employed by the 
various characters whom it introduces, the figurative 
language in which their thought is clothed, combine 
to repel us from private study of its profound 
teachings. So it is that,as some one has remarked, 
the Book of Job is much praised, but little read. 
It has arrested the attention of some of the finest 
spirits of the Christian centuries ; but like many of 
the great masterpieces of literature, it has been 
neglected by the men and women who are more 
busied with action than with thought. And so it 
seems worth while to recall to ourselves this morning 


1 Chapel Royal, Dublin, Fourth Sunday after Epiphany, 1897. 
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what the book is about, and what it has to tell 
us that is of value in reference to the ordering of 
our lives. 

The author of the Book of Job is entirely un- 
known ; guesses have, to be sure, been made as to 
his name, but they are unsupported by any evidence 
worthy of credit.' Nor can we fix with exactness 
the time when the book was written. It seems to 
portray the features of a simple and unsophisticated 
society ; but there are not wanting allusions which 
shew that the writer is quite familiar with Hebrew 
custom and law of a developed maturity If we 
say that the book was written at some time in the 
period covered by the Psalter, somewhere, that is, 
between the time of David and the days of the 
return from Babylon, we are probably not far from 
the truth. A more interesting question arises when 
we ask, Is the book a history, or is it a drama? 
Is it the record of the very deeds and words of a 
man of flesh and blood like ourselves? or is it 
a religious poem, in which the poet treats in the 
form of drama the great problems of man’s life and 
destiny in a world of sorrow and of sin? There can 
be little doubt that the latter is the true answer. 
That there once lived an Eastern sheikh of the 

‘ One of these misleading guesses (first put forward in the 
Talmud) has unfortunately found a place in the margin of our 


ordinary copies of the Authorised Version, vz. that which ascribes 
the'authorship of the book to Moses. 


* Compare, ¢.g., xxiv. 2 with Deut. xix. 14, xxxi, 26 with 
Deut. iv. 19, or xxix. 7 with Amos v. Io, 
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name of Job who suffered great misfortune in the 
course of a blameless life is probably quite true ; Job 
is mentioned by the Prophet Ezekiel! in company 
with Noah and Daniel in such a way as to leave little 
doubt on our minds that he was a real personage 
whose story was familiar to the Hebrew people. 
But that the speeches in the book reproduce his 
actual words and the words of his friends, the form 
of the work forbids us to believe. It is not written 
in prose, but in metre, and that of a somewhat 
complex structure. It is tolerably certain that 
Luther was right in his opinion that the Book of 
Job is a religious drama,’ in which, somewhat as in 
Goethe’s Faust, the experiences of a well known 
figure in legendary history are made the vehicle 
for expressing the anxious questionings of men as 
to the deepest problems with which the mind of 
man can be engaged. And that the book was 
marked off as unlike other books, that it was 
counted worthy of a place in the Sacred Canon of 
the Old Testament, will not be thought surprising 
by any one who is at the pains to think over its 
wonderful teaching, who observes the reverent and 
piercing insight with which this inspired poet has 
justified the ways of GOD to man. 

1 Ezek. xiv. 14. 

2 “JT hold the Book of Job to be real history ; but that every- 
thing so happened and was so done I do not believe, but think 
that some ingenious, pious, and learned man composed it as it 
is” (Table Talk, quoted by Davidson on Jod in Cambridge Bible 
for Schools, p. xiv). 
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For this is the main subject of the book. You 
know the story. Job is a man who has met with 
extraordinary misfortunes. The devil uses them as 
a means by which he may shake Job’s faith in GoD, 
his trust in an overruling Providence. But it is in 
vain. Still greater trials are in store. Well meaning 
friends come to visit him. They give him a great 
deal of good advice, and tell him many things that 
are most profoundly true ; but their complacent plati- 
tudes remind us at times of the cynical maxim of La 
Rochefoucauld that there is something in the mis- 
fortunes of our best friends which is not altogether 
displeasing tous. Thine own mouth condemneth thee, 
said Eliphaz. Bildad reminds Job that? the ight of 
the wicked shall be put out; and Zophar goes so far 
as to bid the suffering man remember, GOD exacteth 
of thee less than thine cniquity deserveth? Throughout 
their long speeches, they return again and again to 
this one principle, that suffering is always and 
invariably the consequence of sin. Sin is always 
punished: by the Supreme, they say. And such 
misery as this of yours can spring from nothing else 
but some violation of Gop’s law or neglect of His 
will, some proud boastfulness or secret indulgence 
in wrong-doing. Here is your punishment. Bethink 
yourself now of GoD and of His Power, and beware. 
It is your sin that has brought you to this pass. 
To all this Job has but one answer, which he repeats 
with increasing vehemence and impatience, as his 


LeEXValO: exiles: 3 xi. 6, 
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friends madden him with their accusations. And 
his answer is, That theory of yours is not true. It 
is not true. I know as well as you do that sin often 
brings sorrow ; but I am sure that it does not always 
bring it in this world, and I am still more sure that 
sorrow is not always to be traced to personal sin. 
Happiness and misery are not always distributed in 
direct correspondence with merit. The tents of robbers 
prosper, and they that provoke God are secure Miser- 
able comforters are ye all, he exclaims? J also 
could speak as ye do; tf your soul were in my soul’s 
stead, I could join words together against you, and 
shake mine head at you. But TI would strengthen you 
wth my mouth, and the solace of my lips should assuage 
your grief. And confident in his innocence, he dares 
to appeal from the judgement of man to the judge- 
ment of the All Righteous One Himself, who will 
surely deliver him in due time. For J know that 
my Redeemer liveth, and that He shall stand up at the 
last upon the earth? 

Job’s counsellors are silenced at last. He knows 
all they have to say; he repeats their own words 
to them. But through all his impatience and doubt 
and misgiving he never loses his simple faith in GoD. 
In his most miserable moments he retains the con- 
viction that somewhere and somehow his cause will 
be vindicated, and that his sufferings shall have an 
end. In the chapter which was read this morning 
we have his quiet words of faith and courage, even 
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when the way seemed very dark. The wicked suffer ; 
sorrow is their heritage: that is the sting of my 
sorrow. But as the Almighty liveth, who hath vexed 
my soul,... my lips shall not speak unrighteousness. 
... My righteousness I hold fast, and will not let it go.* 
The secrets of the Almighty belong to Him; the 
place of understanding is hidden from man. But it 
remains true that the fear of the Lord is man’s 
wisdom, and to depart from evil is understanding. 

The next section of the book (whether it be a later 
interpolation or not, we need not now consider) is 
taken up with the speeches of Elihu, who through 
respect for his elders has kept silent until now. But 
he can no longer contain himself. J/¢ zs not, he 
declares, the great that are wise, nor the aged that 
understand judgement.” And with all the confidence 
of inexperience he proceeds to explain the whole 
matter, often in words of great beauty and power. 
GOD zs greater than man. Why dost thou strive 
against Him? ... GOD zs great, and we know Him 
not; the number of His years 7s unsearchable’ The 
insignificance and the ignorance of man he speaks 
of; and he adds a thought, which none of the older 
men had put forward, as to the educational value of 
pain in the formation of character. This mystery 
of sorrow may be part of the discipline by which 
man is trained for holiness. 

There is no hint that his words had any more 

1 Xxvil. 2-6, 3 xxxili. 12; xxxvi. 26. 
? xxxii. 9. * xxxvi. 8 ff. 
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effect on the sufferer than the words of the former 
speakers; when men are distracted with pain or 
grief, pretty theories of life, however true, are of little 
value to them. That which seems a_ plausible 
account of pain when we are dealing with it in the 
abstract, is found to be a very poor consolation when 
the thing touches ourselves. And so all the fine 
words which Job’s friends addressed to him were not 
worth anything in comparison with his simple trust 
that GOD was wiser than he. These are but the 
outskirts of His ways: and how small a whisper do 
we hear of Him! But the thunder of His power who 
can understand?* So he tries to console himself. 
Discontented, perplexed, impatient, he has never 
given up the habit of prayer, which is the one and 
only safeguard of faith. And to the man who so 
persists in prayer—for we may, indeed, apply his 
experiences to ourselves—the Divine Voice itself will 
speak at last. Job had darkened counsel by words 
without knowledge*; but the perpetual burden of his 
cry is an appeal, not to men, but to GOD, who alone 
can answer the questions suggested by his poor life. 
And when the answer comes, what is it? Some new 
revelation, something hitherto undreamt of? Nay! 
it is for the most part a restatement of what had been 
already said by Eliphaz and Elihu of the insignificance 
of man and the majesty of GOD. Man’s finitude 
and GOD’s infinite wisdom and power are the topic 
of the concluding chapters, in which Jehovah is 
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represented as answering Job out of the whirlwind 
and the storm. The littleness of man. The great- 
ness of GOD. But which of these two related truths. 
shall we keep in the foreground of our thoughts? 
That is all important for us to determine. For 
according as we fix our gaze on the one or the other 
of them, shall we feel despondent or hopeful for the 
future destinies of ourselves and of our fellows. 

You may speak, as men often do, of the insignifi- 
cance of man, the small place he occupies in the 
great universe which science reveals to us. His 
home is but a little speck in space; beyond the 
utmost limits of his vision, there may be worlds 
upon worlds far greater, when measured by the 
standards of arithmetic, than this little earth. Can 
it be supposed—it has been asked not once or 
twice—that the Great Inscrutable Power which is 
the life-spring of all these countless worlds, the 
Source of Light and Motion and Life and Thought, 
is really watching over the sorrows of this puny 
race, training them for holiness in the painful struggle 
of life, leading them to Himself by the sharp dis- 
cipline of sorrow and disappointment, the disappoint- 
ment which our dearest ambitions bring with them 
when achieved? Can it be? What is man that 
Gop should be mindful of him? And yet it is 
this very thought of the unmeasured greatness of the 
Supreme, this thought of the infinite resourcefulness 
of the Divine Wisdom, that brought relief to the 
faith of the stout-hearted old saint whose history we 
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have been reading. Man is ignorant, weak, and 
sinful. Aye, but GOD is Wise and Powerful and 
Holy ; so wise, so good, so merciful, that no com- 
plexity of circumstance is too difficult to disentangle, 
no life too insignificant to be guarded by His Love, 
no sorrow too humble to be relieved by His Com- 
passion. The littleness of man! Why, nothing can 
be little to Him who is all in all. Little and great 
are terms of comparison which we—finite creatures 
of a day—find necessary to use. What meaning 
can they have for the Infinite Himself? He maketh 
the deep to boil like a pot: He maketh the sea like 
ointment... . Upon earth there ts not His like, that 
7s made without fear. He beholdeth everything that ts 
high: He ts King over all the sons of pride.’ 

And as he listens the patriarch is compelled to 
confess: J know that Thou canst do all things, and 
that no purpose of Thine can be restrained. The 
sorrows of mankind. We know more of their 
meaning than was known to the suffering saints of 
Hebrew history. For we know, as Job did not know, 
that the Supreme Himself has stooped to share the 
pain of our race. J all points tempted like as we are, 
yet without sin.2 Inall points. For the Incarnate Son 
of Gop is the Great Sufferer of the Ages. Awful 
mystery of pain! not to be explained by man. 
And yet, as we think of the Incarnation and the 
Cross, we dare not say that any pain of ours is 
not divinely ordered, that out of death life will not 
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come for us and for our fellows. Here, indeed, is 
no complete intellectual solution of the mystery. 
Nay ; but it is a thought which has been the strength 
of multitudes of patient men and women, which may 
be our stay in life and in death. For not only can 
we say with the patriarch, J know that Thou canst 
do all things, and that no purpose of Thine can be 
restrained; but we can also dare to say with 
trembling hope to the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, Jz Thee, O Lord, have I trusted; let me never 
be confounded. 


IV 


BLINDNESS OF HEART! 


He was in the world, and the world was made by Him, and the 
world knew Him not,—Sr. Joun i. 10, 


HESE are the words in which the last of the 
_ Apostles summed up the direct and visible 
results of the Incarnation. \ Elsewhere St. John speaks 
with no uncertain voice of the victory of that Faith 
which was overcoming the world even in his day and 
before his eyes ;? but here, as he begins to write his 
Gospel, he is above all impressed with the awful 
paradox that, when GOD became man, men were 
so blind as not to perceive it. He was in the world, 
the world that He ad made, whose Life and Light 
He was and always had been. But the world did 
not know it. The Epiphany of the Supreme passed 
without recognition even by those who professed to 
be expecting it. The Christ moved about among 
men, speaking words such as none other man spake, 
doing deeds greater than the deeds of men; but 
they cavilled at the authority of. His words, and 
ascribed the power of His works to the Evil One. { 
! St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, Fifth Sunday after Epiphany, 
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It is a familiar story, so familiar that we forget 
the tragedy of it, the sorrow and the shame that 
man’s return for the astounding Love of GOD should 
have been so base. It was not until He was gone 
that mankind began to learn who the Visitor was 
that had been among them, who it was that they 
had despised. And the story of the Cross is a 
perpetual witness to the ingratitude and the blindness 
of men. For not only of the Jews may it be said 
the veil ts upon thety heart’; it is a reproach of all 
mankind. Does it not often happen that we do not 
recognise our truest blessings for what they are, 
when they are within our reach? that gratitude 
comes too late, begins to fill the mind when the 
opportunity for shewing it is gone? Something of 
this we must have seen, if we are ever so little 
capable of examining ourselves, in looking back at 
our own lives. How many a child has only realised 
the greatness of its mother’s love, when that love 
has ceased to guard its life! Daily joys, daily 
encouragements, daily protection from evil—these 
have been taken as a matter of course; but they are 
found at last to have been the outcome of a perfect 
self-sacrifice. The love has been near us; but we 
have not known it, although we have had experience 
of it every day. 

So was it with the Love of GoD, who became man 
for us. And so, too, has it been with the Love of 
GOD as it has been displayed throughout the course 
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of the Christian centuries. What has been the 
history of the Religion of Christ? Might not it too 
be written in the words of the text: He was in the 
world, and the world was made by Him, and the world 
knew Him not? Human nature changes little as 
the centuries pass, and the words are as true now 
as ever they were in the days of St. John. 

For consider that the last words of the Lord 
before His Ascension were the words of promise, 
Lo, I am with you alway. And we who call 
ourselves by His Name cannot doubt that He 
has been continually present in the world and in 
the Church, if not in visible form, yet by the 
power of the Spirit which He sent. And as the 
material world was in the beginning made by Him, 
received its order and its life from the action of 
the Eternal Word, so has it been with the world 
of living men and women. To Christ the world 
of society owes the principles by which it reaches 
its highest life, from which it perpetually renews 
its life. That is a truth which it is not well for us 
to forget. 

Christ has made society what it is. There is a 
sense, of course, in which this is a mere truism. 
There is a sense in which every one will admit that 
every good gift and every perfect gift is from above,’ 
and so that whatever there is in the world either 
of happiness or of holiness comes from GoD. It is 
one of those large truths which it is very hard to 
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make our own, so that it may be practically useful 
to us. But ina much more definite sense is it true 
that modern society owes much that it counts most 
precious and most distinctive to the continued pre- 
sence of Christ and Christianity in its midst. There 
is a temptation, perhaps, to use exaggerated language 
about this matter; but in all soberness it may be 
said that in its respect for womanhood, in its care 
for helpless children, in the wide scope of its philan- 
thropy, in its larger sense of national honour and 
of national responsibility, it would be difficult to 
measure the debt which civilisation owes to Christ 
and Christendom. And yet the debt is not always 
acknowledged ; nay, it is repudiated at times with 
a sneer. It is not denied that the blessings which 
have followed the path of Christian civilisation are 
great and manifold; but they are traced to any 
cause rather than the influence of the Spirit of 
Christ. 

This very ingratitude, indeed, is the unconscious 
homage which the world is accustomed to pay to 
a victorious truth. Truth when it is first presented 
to men has to do battle with old and stubborn 
prejudice ; it has to fight for its life. It is resisted 
with vehemence; men declare it to be a lie. Then 
after a while it gains a place in the minds of a few, 
and it becomes a matter of opinion, something which 
a man may believe or not as it pleases him. And 
at last there comes a time when every one accepts it, 
and people forget that it was ever matter of dispute. 
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They will tell you that they knew it all along. 
The great idea has become part of the intellectual 
inheritance of the race, and the name of the original 
discoverer is forgotten or is only known to the curious 
student of the history of opinion. 

Take a single illustration. The Brotherhood of 
Man is a Christian idea which has now won so 
firm a place in the conscience of mankind, that it 
is accepted—in words at least—without dispute or 
qualification. But far otherwise was it with that 
great idea before it was embodied in the Person of 
Jesus Christ. When St. Paul and St. Peter began 
to preach -the doctrines of their Master as to the 
equality of all men in Gop’s sight, their preaching 
was novel indeed. In the religion of the Christ, said 
St. Paul, there is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision 
nor uncircumctsion, Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free. 
In one Spirit were we ALL baptised into one body* A 
strange doctrine this to preach to a world where 
slaves were counted as mere useful machines without 
rights of. their own, their very lives being at the 
disposal of an irresponsible master! A hard saying 
it surely was. One here and one there had, indeed, 
tried’ to say something like it before; but they had 
failed to make the world understand that there was 
anything in the institution of slavery contrary to the 
Divine intention for man. But the Religion of the 
Incarnation at last succeeded where others had failed ; 
and it has proved throughout the centuries the one 
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force powerful enough to break the fetters of the 
slave, and to banish the accursed thing from the 
lands where Christ is King. The lesson has per- 
haps not been fully learnt yet, even by Christen- 
dom ; but it is only within the limits of Christendom 
that the doctrine of the Brotherhood of Man has 
permanently affected the relations of men to their 
fellows. And how does the world think now of this 
truth, which has been so hardly learnt through 
centuries of bitter struggle? Does it deny its value? 
Nay, it declares that it is an obvious truth, needing 
no revelation to prove it or to commend it to the 
conscience of mankind. And it is put forward as 
the discovery of the Religion of Humanity or of the 
Creed of Socialism, and is supposed to be quite 
independent of the teaching of Jesus Christ. Truly 
herein is that saying made manifest, He was in the 
world, and the world was made by Him, and the world 
knew Him not. 

We have come to this point. We do not get the 
most out of our Christian heritage, because we do not 
recognise that it is a heritage from Christ. We have 
been thinking, so far, only of our heritage of doctrine ; 
we may apply the text too to our heritage of grace. , 
For Jesus Christ is more than a great Teacher, a 
great Master of mankind, whose precepts are instinct 
with the highest wisdom. A prophet can give men 
the knowledge of salvation ; there is only One who 
can offer salvation itself. And He who is the Light 
of the World is also the Saviour of the soul, full 
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of grace as of truth. It would be as grave a 
mistake to measure the grace of Christ by our readi- 
ness in grasping it, as to measure the influence of 
Christ in modern society by the consciousness which 
men have of Him. The neglect of grace; it is 
a greater blindness, a greater ingratitude, than the 
neglect of truth. 

He was in the world, and the world knew Him not; 
knows not His grace, although it has been preventing 
and following us all the days of our life. Could there 
be a more sad and pitiful spectacle of ingratitude 
than that of a society which after nineteen centuries 
of the Gospel of Christ should look with the gravest 
suspicion on the doctrines of grace, should try to 
explain them away? We have seen that in the 
reception of truth the ingratitude of the world is 
shewn by its eager desire at a certain stage to claim 
as its own discovery a revelation which once it 
rejected with scorn. And so is it too with our atti- 
tude towards grace. We are ready enough, indeed, 
to attribute our follies and failures and sins to some 
evil power external to ourselves which we say we 
cannot resist. But we are slow to recognise the 
working of GOD’s grace in anything that we may 
think or do which is honourable or patient or unselfish 
or brave. The temptation of the devil is an excuse 
which we seize upon with readiness ; but the grace 
of GoD, which is so much greater a power in life, we 
pass by as if we at least were in no wise indebted 
to it in our own persons. 
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Take an example or two, and say if it be not 
true that there is a tendency in modern speculation 
about religion to attribute more to self and less to 
GoD than the Bible would teach us to do. 

The power of prayer to call down blessing from 
Gop is something which the Bible seems to speak 
of. But we are now told by some that this power 
of prayer is the result of the concentration of our 
minds on heavenly things, and is no true answer 
from heaven. It is due to our own pious thoughts, 
and not to GOD at all. The consolations which 
prayer brings to the mind of the worshipper are, 
indeed, so manifest that the practice may be en- 
couraged, or at least condoned. But it has no real 
efficacy except in regard to its direct effect on 
ourselves., With such patronising approval does 
man speak of that habit of which our Lord said, 
Whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, believing, ye shall 
recetve. 

Or, again, the Bible speaks of baptismal grace, of 
the new birth of water and of the Spirit, which is 
to be a blessing and a power in life. But voices 
are sometimes heard which would have us believe 
that this grace is not from above, but from the 
power of our own faith and the strength of our 
own resolves; that the inward and spiritual grace 
attached by Christ’s ordinance to the outward and 
visible sign depends on our weak faith rather than 
on GOD’s strong love. And—oh! the sorrow and 


1 St. Matt. xxi. 22, 
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the pity of it—men and women cheat themselves 
into the belief that they are thus purifying religion 
from superstitious corruptions, when they are really 
destroying all that makes it worth anything either 
for this life or the life to come. So of old the 
world knew not the Christ. It would not con- 
template the possibility that He was what He 
claimed to be, the Eternal Word made flesh; it 
would measure Him by its own standards and 
judge His claims in reference to its own desires. 
And so it knew Him not. 

A sad text, and yet it has its consolations. For 
it teaches us that the presence of our Lord does 
not depend on our faith, or our love, or our keenness 
of spiritual vision. He is in the world, although the 
world knows Him not; and therein have we our 
best hope for its daily progress from strength to 
strength. So it isin the discipline of common life ; 
so it is, above all, in that most sacred and blessed 
ordinance in which He has pledged His presence 
to every weary and penitent soul. For in the ten- 
derness of His unfaltering compassion He is there 
for grace and blessing, although we do not see His 
Face, although faith is too weak to realise how great 
a Guest is in our midst. The measure of our power 
of recognition is not yet the measure of His grace. 
That shall only be in that great Epiphany hereafter, 
when faith is lost in sight. But even here and 
now we may pray for a lesser yet a true Epiphany, 
an Epiphany which may enlighten our own poor 
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lives ; for we pray that we may have grace to count 
all that is good and bright and true as the blessing 
of that Son of GOD who became the Son of Man, 
that we, the sons of men, might claim the heritage 
of the sons of GOD. 


V 


THE ORIGIN AND THE DESTINY OF MAN! 


God created man in His own image.—Grn, i. 27. 


CAREFUL reader of the Revelation of St. 

John can hardly fail to observe that the 
language of this wonderful book is largely made up 
of phrases derived from the Old Testament Scriptures. 
More than any other book in the New Testament, 
it quotes from the Hebrew Bible; and unless we 
remember this in our reading of it, we are likely 
to miss the full meaning of the imagery which is 
employed. The earlier part of the Second Lesson 
read this afternoon, for instance, which describes the 
proportions of the Heavenly City and its measurement 
with the golden reed, is based on the Vision which 
Ezekiel saw of the Courts and the Precincts of the 
Temple.? And then towards the end of the Lesson 
we read of the River proceeding from the Throne, by 
the banks of which grows the Tree of Life, in a fair 
region where there is neither darkness nor sorrow, 
where the light of the sun is unneeded in the 


1 St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, Septuagesima, 1897. 
2 Compare Rev. xxi. 15 ff with Ezek. xl. 3 ff. 
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splendour of the Divine presence! We can be in no 
doubt as to the passage in the Old Testament which 
St. John here had in his mind. As he writes of the 
City of the Blessed, where pain and sin and separation 
and death shall be no more, his thoughts travel 
back to the Earthly Paradise where man had lived 
in the days of his innocence. The Vision of the 
home of redeemed humanity recalls many of the 
phrases in which the Hebrew Scriptures had told of 
the home of man before sin came into the world. 
The Tree of Life had been within man’s reach in the 
golden age of the past. From its enjoyment he had 
been debarred by sin. But when sin has finally been 
overcome, and the Divine purposes for man have 
been fulfilled, then oz this side of the river and on 
that shall be the Tree of Life, whose leaves are still 
for the healing of the nations. 

We cannot suppose that the pictures of the 
Heavenly City are to be taken in any literal sense of 
a city like those of earth. The descriptions of the 
Apocalypse, when examined, forbid us to suppose 
anything of the kind. No material city is so built 
that its height is equal to its length or its breadth ;? 
and the garish splendours of golden streets and 
foundations of costly stones would appeal to us little, 
if we did not feel that they were symbolic of all that 
is most precious and most beautiful in the social life 
of men. Such a city as that described in the closing 
Visions of the Revelation of St. John is no literal 


1 Rev, xxii, 1-5. > Rev, xxi. 16. 
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city; nay, if it were, the description would be 
unattractive to a large part of mankind who prefer 
simplicity to barbaric magnificence, who dislike glare 
and glitter, who love the change of seasons, the 
fading tints of autumn as well as the fresh youth 
of the spring-time. But of course these splendid 
Visions are of an ideal city, a city in the heavens, 
where all the poverty and misery and squalor of our 
earthly cities shall be absent, whose citizens shall be 
the redeemed of Christ Jesus, with whom as with 
each other they shall have perpetual communion and 
fellowship. The New Jerusalem is the ideal home 
of mankind ; but when it is described, it has to be 
described in the language of earth. It is so evident 
that these last chapters of the Apocalypse are to be 
taken as ideal pictures rather than as literal descrip- 
tions, that it is unnecessary to dwell upon the fact. 
When we bear this in mind, however, the choice 
by the Church of the two Lessons for Septuagesima 
Sunday seems to convey to us a truly suggestive 
principle as to the interpretation of those venerable 
records of the Creation which are contained in the 
early chapters of Genesis. Both at morning and 
evening prayer to-day, one Lesson was taken from 
the Book of Genesis, the other from the Apocalypse. 
The First Lessons contain a record of the past; the 
Second, a prophecy of the future. The first speak of 
the origin of man; the second, of his destiny. The 
first answer the question, Whence? the second, the 
question, Whither ? And the close association of these 
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two Lessons naturally suggests to us that the principles 
by which we interpret the one will help us in finding 
out the meaning of the other. For the meaning and 
purpose of the narratives of Creation are often sadly 
misunderstood. Many excellent and pious persons 
have found themselves sorely distressed because of 
the difficulty which they have found in harmonising 
the Bible accounts of the Creation with the doctrines 
of natural science, and they have had resort to the 
most desperate expedients to reconcile the two. I 
do not intend to discuss the success of these various 
attempts to make the Book of Genesis speak the 
language of modern astronomy or geology. But I 
will say that the difficulty, if such there be, of bring- 
ing the Biblical account of Creation in six days into 
line with the teaching of science as to the develop- 
ment of species, is as little a religious difficulty or 
an embarrassment to the faith of a Christian as is 
the difficulty of conceiving the stability of the walls 
of the New Jerusalem. A great literary critic once 
said that the Heavenly City was constructed in 
defiance “of all the sound rules of architecture.”! 
Be it so, if you will. Does any one suppose that 
the Visions of the Apocalypse are therefore robbed 
of their sublime message in which so many genera- 
tions of weary and sin-laden souls have found peace 
and rest? And yet it is quite as unreasonable—it is 
to apply methods of interpretation which we would 
never use if we were not tied by unauthorised and 


1 Renan, L’ Antichrist, p. 473. 
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ignorant tradition—to suppose that the value of the 
great spiritual teachings of the early narratives of 
Genesis is affected one whit by their accuracy or 
inaccuracy in petty scientific details. 

At any rate, the Church herself puts the narratives 
of Genesis and the Visions of the Apocalypse side 
by side on this day; and, although it .is possible 
that the framers of our lectionary did not fully see 
all that was implied in this association, its significance 
is not far to seek. It is plain enough, when we come 
to think about it, that, in Old Testament and in New 
Testament alike, it is religion, not science, that the 
Bible professes to teach—man’s way to GOD, not the 
evolution of species. The Tree of Knowledge is a 
goodly tree, indeed ; its fruit is to be desired to make 
one wise, although sorrow come with the eating of 
it. But if there be one thing which the Bible insists 
on more than another, it is that the fruit of the Tree 
of Life is more precious. And the long discipline 
of the ages by which the world is being trained for 
holiness shall have, we are taught, its consummation 
in a Heavenly Paradise, where it is not the Tree of 
Knowledge but the Tree of Life that grows by the 
River whose fountain is at the steps of the Throne. 

And so, if we would profit by our reading of the 
wonderful poem of Creation which is preserved for 
us in the first chapter of Genesis, we must fix our 
thoughts on the great spiritual truths which it teaches. 
I am only going to ask you to think of one of these | 
truths, perhaps the most important of all in relation 
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to ourselves and our conduct. We may take it in 
the words of the text: GOD created man in His own 
image, in the image of GOD created He him. You may 
- ask, no doubt, how this account of the creation of man 
can be reconciled with the teaching of modern science 
as to his cousinship with the lower animals, teaching 
which we receive, perhaps, with a little natural reluc- 
tance when it is first put before us. And it might 
be pointed out that, at least in the first chapter of 
Genesis, man is represented as the last created being, 
as the flower and the crown of creation, as that 
for which all else prepared—a doctrine with which 
science has no quarrel. But the truth is that what 
the Bible is concerned with is not man’s pedigree on 
the side of his humbler ancestors, but his heritage and 
his birthright as made in the image of GoD. This 
it insists on; this it teaches with no uncertain voice. 
That as regards his bodily form man is akin to the 
lower animals may be very true. It is a matter with 
which Scripture does not concern itself. Nor could 
it conceivably be of any religious consequence to any 
one who believes that, when all is said that can be 
said about development, it is GOD who is the Author 
of life, and that He watches with Fatherly care and 
patience the growth of every meanest thing that 
breathes,—to any one who believes that the prophet 
spoke of what he knew when he declared that Gop zs 
able of these stones to raise up children unto Abraham} 
However life came, it came from the One Source of 


2 St. Luke iii, 8. 
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Life. But that is not to say that man has no privi- 
lege of his own in which the beasts do not share. It 
is this prerogative of his, of yours and mine, which 
the text puts before us. However man came to his 
present stage of growth, there was given to him at 
some point in his long history a unique gift, the 
reason and the will which reflect the Supreme Reason, 
the Divine Will. And this gift is quite independent 
of those bodily appetites and desires which he shares 
with the brutes. It is independent ; for personality is 
one thing, nature is another. Your personality, that 
which is your very self, is not—you know it well—is 
not really dominated by the animal nature which you 
have inherited from your earthly ancestors. And as 
it is not the product of the body, so it does not perish 
with the body. 

A great revelation truly! A great truth which we 
could hardly have reasoned out for ourselves. And 
it is worth our while to observe how remarkably it 
falls in with what the New Testament tells us about 
the life on earth of our Blessed Lord Himself. For 
the best of all tests by which we may try our practical 
beliefs is the great fact which is at the centre of our 
religion, the fact of the Incarnation, when the Eternal 
Word became flesh. What does that teach us about 
our Lord’s Person? Is it not this, that though He 
became man, took upon Him human nature with all 
its joys and all its sorrows, His Divine Personality still 
continued? He was still the Eternal Word, though 
truly man. The forces which could sadden His 
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human life, which brought about His bitter death, 
could not touch or destroy His Divine Person. And 
so in a lower degree, indeed, and with many differ- 
ences, may we say that it is with man and his 
pedigree. He is an animal by nature; his bodily 
life and death are as the life and death of the animals 
over which he rules. But then his personality ; what 
of that? Whence comes it? From his animal 
nature? Nay; but from GOD, in whose image and 
likeness he is made. Our Lord’s Personality was 
not—with reverence must we speak on so mysterious 
a subject—was not, as the New Testament teaches, 
that of any single individual of the race whose nature 
He assumed. And so, with this high example before 
us, may we believe of man, that his personality is 
independent of that animal nature which he shares 
with all the living inhabitants of this earth. He is 
made after the Divine likeness in respect of his soul ; 
and it is because we believe ¢hatz, that we have a right 
to say that if the present is the life of beasts, it is 
the future which is the true life of man. 

The future. Ah! it is more practical to think 
about that than to think about the past. We have 
been led by the Old Testament Scriptures read this 
day to meditate on man’s ovzgim ; but such specula- 
tion is only profitable in so far as it leads us to think 
of his destzny. It matters very little to you or to me 
where we came from, from what bodily ancestry our 
race is derived ;* but it matters most deeply to us 


1 “Tt may be true—I for one care not if it be—that the 
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all where we are going. Not our origin, but our 
destiny—that is what we want to know. That is 
why we scan with such eagerness the splendid Vigions 
of the Apocalypse that we may gain some insifht, if 
it be at all possible, into the life of that undis¢overed 
country to which we are so swiftly travelling/ Little, 
indeed, are we told; much remains hi 
we are most curious to know. The pictures of the 
Apocalypse are, as we have seen, idéal pictures, 
affording but scanty information of A literal sort. 
But these pictures convey grave legsons of life to 
those who are willing to learn; ohe thing we are 
certainly told, which is that ow condition in the 
future shall largely depend onf our conduct here. 
The life of the future is continfious with that of the 
present ; for man’s personalify, and all which that 
involves, habits of speech any deed and thought, shall 
endure beyond the portals 6f the grave. Of the City 
of the Blessed, where thé kings of the earth shall 
bring their glory, and whose light shall be the light 
of GOD, it is declared tat the gates are never closed ; 
but it is also said thére shall not enter in anything 
unclean, or he that maketh an abomination and a le." 








descent of our mortal bodies may be traced through an ascend- 
ing series to some glutinous jelly formed on the rocks of the 
primeval ocean, It is nothing to me how the Maker of me has 
been pleased to construct the organised substance which I call my 
body. It is ze, but it is not me, The vods—the intellectual 
spirit, being an ovoia, an essence—we believe to be an imperish- 
able something which has been engendered in us from another 
source” (Froude, Calvinism, p. 60). 1 Rev. xxi. 27. 
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For the Heavenly Paradise, as the Paradise of earth, 
may be~forfeited by sin, unrepénted and therefore 

d. But as God created man in His own 
zmage, so is there a high destiny in store for man, if 
he will but use his birthright, if he will but accept 
the grace of Jesus Christ his Lord. And the destiny 
is this: Hzs servants shall do Him service; and they 

em shall see His Face. 


1 Rev. xxii. 3. 
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THE WATERS OF BAPTISM! 


- . « While the Ark was a preparing, wherein few, that ts, eight souls, 
were saved by water. The like figure whereunto, even Baptism, doth also 
now save us (not the putting away of the filth of the flesh, but the 
answer of a good conscience toward God,) by the Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ.—1 St. Per. iii. 20, 21. 


| Fey the First Lesson for the evening of Sexagesima 

Sunday’ we read the story of the preparation 
of the Ark by Noah in view of the flood of waters 
which came upon the land in his day and country. 
The story is a very remarkable one, and not the 
less remarkable because it seems to have been widely 
spread in early times among peoples far removed 
from the influence of the sacred books of the 
Hebrews. Traditions of a Deluge which carried 
destruction far and wide, from which a few prudent 
men escaped by building beforehand a great ship 
for themselves and their families, are found among 
the ancient records of many nations. Chaldza, 
Persia, China, India, Mexico, Greece—all have pre- 
served legends about an overwhelming Flood and 
an Ark of Safety, legends similar in many striking 

1 St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, Sexagesima, 1898. 
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features to the Bible story... Whether these are all 
independent accounts of distinct disasters, or whether 
they preserve the memory of one great catastrophe 
from which, early in its history, all the world suffered, 
may be a question for debate. I do not propose to 
discuss it now. But it is worth while to observe in 
passing that there is nothing in the Bible story itself 
which demands belief in a uwzzversal Deluge. The 
end of all flesh? is spoken of, indeed, and the Flood 
is said to have covered all the high hills under 
the whole heaven® But such language (which is 
common in the Bible) often involves nothing more 
than this, that the state of things in question pre- 
vailed over all the world known to the writer or 
within his present purpose to describe. AJ// countries 
came into Egypt to buy corn! A decree went out 
Srom Cesar Augustus that all the world should be 
taxed” The fear of Israel was to be om the nations 
that ave under the whole heaven® No one thinks 
of taking these phrases literally. And so we may 
say that what is told in the seventh chapter of 
Genesis is the story of a tremendous catastrophe, 
an inundation of the country in prehistoric times, 
the memory of which was preserved for many 
generations, not only in Israel, but among the neigh- 
bouring peoples. Whether that Deluge was universal 


* Many references are gathered in Bishop Perowne’s article 
Noah in Smith’s Bible Dictionary. = Gensrling7: 

2 Gen. vii. 21. 5 St. Luke iic-t, 
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or only local is not determined by Scripture, nor 
does it concern any one save a geologist or an 
antiquary. 

I desire to remind you to-day of the way in 
which this history is applied by St. Peter. It is 
cited as a well known history more than once in 
the New Testament. Our Lord appeals to it to 
illustrate the awful unexpectedness of His own 
Second Coming in Judgement. <As were the days 
of Noah, so shall be the Coming of the Son of Man. 
For as in those days which were before the Flood they 
were eating and drinking, marrying and giving in 
marriage, until the day that Noah entered into the 
Ark, and they knew not until the flood came, and 
took them all away, so shall be the Coming of the 
Son of Man." The author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews counts Noah among his heroes of faith: 
By faith Noah, being warned of GOD concerning 
things not seen as yet, moved with godly fear, prepared 
an ark to the saving of his house; through which 
he condemned the world, and became heir of the 
righteousness which ts according to faith? But St. 
Peter uses the story of the Flood to illustrate 
sacramental doctrine. He finds in it a picture of 
Gop’s way of dealing with men under the Gospel. 
In the waters of the Deluge he sees a type of the 
baptismal waters of the New Covenant which he 
preached. He speaks of the days of Noah, while the 


1 St. Matt. xxiv. 37-39 = St. Luke xvii, 26, 27, 
? Hebr. xi. 7 (R.V.). 
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Ark was a preparing, wherein few, that ts, eight souls, 
were saved through water: which also after a true 
likeness doth now save you, even Baptism, not the 
putting away of the filth of the flesh, but the interroga- 
tion of a good conscience toward GOD, through the 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ. 

Few of the images used in the New Testament 
to illustrate doctrine have attracted the imagination 
of Christians more powerfully than this. That the 
Church is the Ark, and that in it there is safety, 
is an idea which is expressed in the earliest Christian 
art, and is frequent in Christian literature. It is 
a beautiful and simple image. But it is an image 
which, from its very simplicity, has led to all kinds 
of misapprehension. The images of Scripture are 
undoubtedly set down for our learning; but it is 
easy to read into them more than was originally 
intended, to apply them in directions quite divergent 
from the writer’s purpose, to press the analogy 
which they suggest beyond what is reasonable or just. 
And so they demand scrupulous accuracy in their 
interpretation. 

We ask, then, what is the point of the illustration 
used by St. Peter about Baptism? With what motive 
is the story of the Flood introduced? When our 
Lord spoke of the Flood, He laid emphasis on the 
suddenness of the judgement it brought on sinful 
men. Its waters were the instrument of death. And 
that is a terrible image, and one which we dare not 


2 1 St. Pet, iii. 20, 217 (ReVe): 
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forget. But to St. Peter's thought in the text the 
waters are the instrument of 7. He does not dwell 
on the destruction of the many, but on the rescue of 
the few. We may think it a curious turn to give the 
story ; but so it is interpreted by St. Peter. The 
waters of the Flood were the element of salvation. 
Few, that ts, eight souls, were saved through water. 
The water which rocked the Ark on its waves, and 
cuided it, slowly drifting, to its rest, was the water 
of deliverance. That which destroys can also save. 
And this thought is enshrined in our own Baptismal 
Service, which turns the words of St. Peter into a 
prayer, it which we pray GOD, who of His great 
mercy did “save Noah and his family in the Ark 
from perishing, dy water,’ that the child presented 
at the font may be received into the Ark of the 
Church. The water of Baptism is described by 
St. Peter, and therefore in our formularies, as a 
water of deliverance. 

Which also after a true likeness doth now save you, 
even Baptism. It isa strong expression. Like most 
of the statements in the New Testament about 
Baptism, it is far stronger than we should venture to 
make had we to reason the thing out for ourselves. 
And so it is worth our while to examine a little 
closely St. Peter’s words, that we may perceive 
exactly what he says, and what he does not say, 
about this sacred ordinance, in which we confess our 
belief when we declare, “I believe in One Baptism 
for the Remission of Sins.” 
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1. The water of Baptism doth now save you. What- 
ever be the manner of the salvation that is thus 
placed within our reach, it is not, if we are to trust 
the language of the New Testament, a single isolated 
act. It is a process. The waters of the Flood de- 
stroyed in a moment; their power as an instrument 
of death was soon spent. The awful crisis lasted 
but for a brief space of agony. But the rushing 
waters were the waters of deliverance for the anxious 
company in the Ark all through that dread struggle. 
Day by day they bore upon their face the Ark of 
Safety, and carried it towards its final rest. Day by 
day they saved it from shipwreck, from the chances 
of hidden rocks or eddying tides. Day by day the 
Ark drifted, hither and thither, seemingly by chance, 
but all the while guided in its course by an Unseen 
and Almighty Hand. For while the storm raged, 
Jehovah sat as King at the Flood, as King for ever} 
It was a continual deliverance. And so now, after 
a true likeness. St. Peter does not say of the water 
of Baptism, “hath saved,” or “will save,’ but “is 
saving.” Its grace is our strength and our hope, 
as we journey through this troublesome world, if we 
are to resist sin and grow in holiness and come to 
rest at last. And Christians are described by the 

Ps. xxix. 10, This idea is also suggested in a beautiful 
passage in the Book of Wisdom (xiv. 1-6), of which these are 
the concluding words: Jn the old time also, when proud giants 
were perishing, the hope of the world, taking refuge on a raft, 


left to the race of men a seed of generations to come, Thy Hand 
guiding the helm (R.V.). 
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earliest historian of the Church in words which clearly 
express this continual deliverance which the Gospel 
gives: The Lord added to them day by day those that 
were being saved. 

The salvation which is offered to you or to me by 
Christ in this holy ordinance determines nothing as 
to our final condition before Gop. It is a continual 
and daily salvation from the perils of the world which 
is pledged; it is the assurance that our morning 
prayer, “Keep us this day without sin,” may be 
prayed in joyful hope of an answer. It is not the 
salvation which consists in acquittal at the bar of 
the Great-Judge at last; it is a salvation which 
displays itself in the power to live a new life here 
and now. 

The distinction is a serious one; it makes all the 
difference in practice whether we apprehend it or 
not. A grace given at one critical moment, for one 
great achievement, in a sharp spiritual crisis, on some 
momentous day in the calendar of our spiritual life, 
that is something to be thankful for indeed. And 
that such grace is given is the assurance of all those 
perplexed and anxious souls who have prayed for it. 
But the grace of Baptism is not limited to a single 
point of time, to that day of blessing when as children 
we were brought to the font. For this is a gift of 
the Holy Spirit, which is eternal and unwavering, 
like Him from whom it comes. As on the first 
Christian Pentecost when the Spirit descended on the 


1 Acts ii. 47 (R.V.). 
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Church in blessing, so it is still. The Spirit did not 
merely strengthen the Apostles for their great work, 
and then abandon the Church to fight her own dread 
battle, sustained only by the memory of the past. 
The gift of the Comforter was sent that the Church 
might not be orphaned and alone, but continually 
guided and encouraged in her mission to the world. 
And so is it with the gift of the Spirit to each soul 
in Baptism. It is a true Pentecost, though there be 
no signs or wonders, no tongues of fire or mighty 
wind from heaven. Only a simple service, only a 
little child; and yet the Divine Spirit is there as 
of old to give the “everlasting benediction” of that 
“heavenly washing” in answer to the prayer of 
obedience and of faith. An everlasting benediction, 
as the Prayer Book says; for it doth now save us, 
it is a present deliverance in the life which stretches 
out into the life to come. 

2. So said St. Peter, and yet we hear voices at 
times which call aloud that he was mistaken, that 
this is only a crude and superstitious fancy, a dream of 
the Middle Ages, a fond delusion! How impossible 
to believe that to any material rite, any outward 
ceremonial, can be attached any such grace as this! 
How can these things be?* asked Nicodemus when 
our Lord spoke to Him of the New Birth of water 
and the Spirit; and so do some of us, alas! ask still. 
We are little accustomed, perhaps, to think of the 
spiritual world behind the veil of sense. We seldom 
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think of our ordinary duties as the channel through 
which GoD reveals Himself to us in love and blessing. 
We forget that when Almighty Gop Himself came 
on earth, it was not in the majesty of His glory, but in 
suffering and shame. The heavenly treasure was in 
vessels of earth, for the Word became flesh. Of Him 
who dwells in the light unapproachable do we sing: 
“The womb of a Virgin did He not abhor.” We forget 
all this, and so we forget to seek in daily life for 
that presence of the heavenly in the earthly which is 
the essence of every sacrament. And this practical 
denial of GOD in life affects our attitude to the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. 

And yet—and yet—some may say, This may, 
indeed, be all true. We should like to persuade 
ourselves of it. But it is nevertheless hard to believe 
that a mere ceremonial observance can be of any 
efficacy as regards the spiritual growth and the 
future destiny of an infant child. A mere ceremony ! 
Truly it would be hard to believe; it would be 
impossible for most of us. But neither the Bible 
nor the Church makes any such demand on your 
credulity. For Baptism is certainly not a mere 
ceremonial observance, a bare ritual. St. Peter will 
guard you against any such mistake as that: Wot the 
putting away of the filth of the flesh, but the interroga- 
tion of a good conscience toward GOD. Baptism is 
not a mere washing of the body, like the ceremonial 
ablutions which are practised in many religions. It 
is not the mere putting away of the filth of the flesh. 
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For it demands the earnest questionings and strivings 
of a good conscience toward Gop. It demands Re- 
pentance and Faith, if its graces are to save us in our 
daily struggle. No reasonable man has ever taught 
that Baptism is like a self-acting charm, something 
which will save us in spite of ourselves, in defiance 
of cherished sin. And no reasonable man or woman 
is asked by the Christian Church to believe it. But 
what the Bible and the Church alike teach is that 
by our Lord’s appointment a special grace is thus 
placed within the reach of those who truly seek it. 
It has been given to us in the first instance without 
any act of ours, for GOD’s love comes before our 
faith. It is the inheritance of the sons of GOD, not 
to be taken from them, a remedy for that evil taint 
which the Fall has left in their blood. It is theirs 
to use or to misuse, as they will. As they will, that 
is the condition; the interrogation of a good con- 
science, the steadfast assertion in life as well as in 
speech of that great threefold confession, “I renounce,” 
“T believe,” “I obey.” That is what the greatest of 
the Apostles would teach us. The waters of Baptism 
do not save us in spite of ourselves. They do not 
transform the character and the life against our own 
desires. But they place new spiritual possibilities 
within our reach, for Baptism (to go back to our Lord’s 
image) is a New Birth—a crisis—not the beginning 
of life, but the entrance of life on a stage of larger 
and nobler achievement. Not a charm and a bewitch- 
ment, but a grace and an opportunity. Wot the 
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putting away of the filth of the flesh; but the interroga- 
tion of a good conscience toward GOD. 

3. And, finally, lest any one should yet say, How 
can these things be? St. Peter adds, through the 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ. Here is the point where 
we get beyond all old-world types and figures, where 
our powers fail us as we seek explanations. For 
He, in token of whose Death the baptismal symbol 
is a Cross, is not dead, but the Living One, alive for 
evermore, whose Risen Life may be the strength and 
the joy of our life. Because I live, He said, ye shall 
Zive also”, And so we dare to pray that we who have 
enjoyed the everlasting benediction of His heavenly 
washing may come at last to His eternal Kingdom. 


t Rev. i, 18. 2 St. John xiv. I9. 
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C THE HIDDEN SAYING’ 


ae And they understood none of these things: and this saying was hid 
from them, neither knew they the things which were spoken.—St. 
LUKE xviii. 34. <§ 

a HE failure of our Lord’s most intimate earthly 

companions to realise what would be the result 

of His labours has often been remarked by students 

of the Gospel as a strange and striking chapter in 

the history of human prejudice. To us who look 

back on the life of Jesus as told in the New 

Testament, with full knowledge of its issue and of 

its fruits, it seems that there is something surprising 

in the perversity with which the followers of the 
Galilean Prophet misread the signs of the eae | 

All reformers have to face the prejudice which clings 

to old abuses because they are old, and so have 

gathered sacred memories round themselves. The 

religious reformer, in particular, has to do with the 

deepest instincts in human nature; his every utter- 

ance is a shock to beliefs, which, however mistaken, 

are associated with all that is best in human life. 


1 Chapel Royal, Dublin, Quinquagesima, 1896. 
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And when a Prophet came and rebuked the spiritual 
pride of Judaism in words like these: You have 
been putting your trust in vanity, teaching as doctrine 
the commandments of men, you have not even lived 
up to the light that was granted you, your teachers 
of religion are for the most part hypocrites who 
profess godliness because it is a way of gain, your 
most cherished observances are of less value in the 
eyes of the Supreme than purity of heart and 
simplicity of purpose,—when such charges as these 
were brought against the Pharisees, we cannot 
wonder at the resentful fury with which they 
attacked the fearless Prophet. The world does not 
admit the liberty of prophesying such as this, [And 


as we watch the march of circumstance from the “~ 


Temptation in the Wilderness to the Betrayal in 
the Garden, we see—or think we see—how inevitable, 
as men say, was the fate in store for the young 
Carpenter of Nazareth who thus set Himself in 
opposition to the leaders of the Jewish Church and 
nation. 

Andyetesein{ It is perhaps even more surprising 
that the Apostles who accepted Jesus as the promised 
Messiah of their race, not to speak of the multitudes 
who hailed Him as the Son of David, did not recall 
that the Messiah of whom prophets and psalmists 
had sung was One who was to suffer. There was 
to be a Victor ; but He was to conquer through pain. 
There was to be a victory ; but the path to triumph 
was to be a via dolorosa. So much at least is 
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declared in the Old Testament, open to the Jews 
as to us. That—pietures-tike~the—picture~-of-the 
Grucified-One-in-the-22nd..Rsalm-or-of-the Suffering 
Servant~in~the~53rd~of--Isaiahw~had~reference” to” the” 
great-Person.-.who...was»to-redeemIsraelbisM0t a 
Christian--after-thought,;...itis»deep-rooted’ ti” the~ 
Hebrew «literature»itself And.yet,.when~it-eame 
to.-the-.point,..culers;-people,-friends,.-foesy-al~ahtke 
failed..ton.applyite Here, so many of them believed, 
was the long looked for Messiah Himself; and He 
told them that He must suffer before He should 
reign. But this they did not believe; they did 
not even understand what He meant. The ved 
was upon their heart, as St. Paul says.| The words 
of the Christ were to them a parable of which the 
explanation was not forthcoming. The saying was 
hid from them, and they perceived not the things 
that were said. 

Strange perversity, we say ; yet it is possible that 
if we look a little closer, we shall find it not so strange 
after all, but something which we see often enough 
among ourselves. Perhaps the Apostles did not see 
what was coming because they did not want to see. 
it_] And it happens every day that people do not 
foresee consequence, do not understand the meaning 
of some plain principle of life, because they make 
no serious effort to do so. ool 

( 1. It does not need much search after illustrations 
to convince us that most people find a difficulty in 


ba Cor. iii, 15. 
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realising what is unpleasant to believe. hrdeedthat 
cheerful_optimism--which.-carries-so~-many~through 
the_difficulties..of Jife-would~be~tootudelydisturbed 
bestu-laid~planse In some ways it is probably a 
blessing that most of us see so dimly what time has 
in store. A nearer vision of the future with all its 
disappointments might paralyse effort and distract 
us from present duty. It demands no ordinary faith 
and courage to face the future when we see it clearly. 
And most men of action who have achieved anything 
great have either been unable to see or have refused 
to see the obstacles which others saw but too plainly. 
Luther faced what Erasmus feared ; for Luther was 
no prophet, but a sturdy man of action, and thus he 
failed entirely to see, as Erasmus saw, the dangers 
in the path of the Reformation. To men such 
as him prophets may prophesy never so sadly, but 
the saying is hid from them. They go on their way 
in sanguine faith. It may be a keener insight which 
sees the perils of the future; but the man of action 
is content with seeing less clearly, if so be that 
he sees what lies directly before him to do. -Phe»~ 
- pessimists~may~have.the.-right..of...it;..but..from...the 
days-of..Jeremiah-down.to..our..own..they,,have.never 
beenable~to~ inspire” the» courage» that»is»demanded 
irethewhour’of*trial. It is only the very greatest of 
the sons of men who unite this clear vision with the 
indomitable will that persists in the face of foreseen 
danger. And the most conspicuous example of all 
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is afforded in the sad and stern words of the Gospel: 
Behold, we go up to Jerusalem, and all the things that 
ave written by the prophets shall be accomplished unto 
the Son of Man. For_Heé shall be delivered up unto — 
the Gentiles, and shall be mocked, and shamefully 
entreated, and spit upon: and they shall scourge and 
kill Him. 

he This keen insight is, then, a rare gift ; and, indeed, 
in men of the commoner sort dulness of insight 
into consequence is sometimes attended by the 
happiest results. It is a natural incapacity which ~ 
may be a benefit rather than a misfortune to’ the 
world at large. But when it is made an excuse for 
inaction, when (as so often happens) it is partly 
deliberate and prompted by indolence, it is indeed ~ 
a great curse. HM~dees~notyneed“aspreacherstortell 
us«that. To gain temporary ease of mind by the 
refusal to contemplate painful consequence. is -to live, 
as men say, in a fool’s paradise. And—the~—seeret™ 
desire-to~avoid-what-was-unpleasant’to think-about 
was..probably...at,.the.coot..of-the- Apostles’-apparent 
shortsightedness;-as-it-accounts for:many-of the-folties 
which. wreck:-humanlife-to-day. A spendthrift does” 
not care to keep accounts too closely, because he 
has a secret suspicion that his affairs are not in very 
prosperous case ; though he would profess and feel 
genuine astonishment if he were informed that he is 
bankrupt. And as in money,so.in morals. A care- 
less life does not bear too minute scrutiny. If we 


' St. Luke xviii. 31-33. 
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shrink from the scrutiny, it is because we know in 
our heart of hearts that all is not right with us. We 
do not understand to what issues our lives are swiftly 
travelling, because we do not wish to understand. 

Is there, for instance, any excuse more common or 
more pitiful than the excuse of him who has brought 
to confusion his life,—it may be other lives as well,— 
through folly or extravagance or passion, the excuse 
that “he did not mean any harm”? He is really 
astonished that he has done this thing ; but every one 
else could have told him the direction his thoughtless 
life was taking. Probably others “ad told him; 
but the saying was hid from him. So it is for 
many of us with the exhortations of Scripture, the 
warnings of conscience. We pass them by with 
haste, if-they have any slightest hint of practical 
reference. And the complacency with which we treat 
what are called “pulpit truisms ”—truisms, because 
they happen to be universally true—is a most signifi- 
cant illustration of this capacity for inattention to 
what is unpleasant of which I have been speaking. 

@ The Apostles’ failure to understand the words 
of Christ may then, in part, be explained by that 
intellectual indolence, half cowardice, half stupidity, 
of which I “suppose, like other men, they had their 
share. They could not bear to face so terrible a 
disaster as the Death of their Lord, and there are 
none we know so blind as those who do not desire 
to see. But the root of their failure lies deeper than 
this. For the prediction of our Lord’s Death was in 
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each case, when addressed to them, followed by the 
promise of His Resurrection. This they could not 
grasp at all, and for an entirely different reason. Not 
from moral weakness, but from genuine lack of 
insight, |\did’ “they” fait to~appropriate...this..promise-as 
the-souree—oftheir—hopes. {Nothing is plainer in the 
record of the Gospels than the fact that the Resurrec- 
tion of the Lord was the last thing that His followers 
expected after the tragedy of the Crucifixion. It 
was quite beyond the range of their wildest dreams. 
And the reason is not far to seek. They counted 
the Christ as something higher, indeed, than ordinary 
leaders of men; but that He really was what He 
claimed to be, Son of Gop as well as Son of Man, 
they had never fully understood. And so His sayings 
about His Resurrection, even more than those about. 
His Death, seemed inscrutable, and without practical 
bearing._] After that men are killed, they do zof rise 
again the third day ; whatever the meaning of that 
saying was, it could not be taken literally. So they 
seem to have reasoned, one and all;:though none 
were so hard to convince of mistake as St. Thomas. 
( _And it is worth asking if the secret of much of 
the veiled and polite indifference which is appar- 
ently felt for the mission of our Blessed Lord, even 
among those who call themselves Christians, who do 
not refuse the ordinances of religion, is not just this 
misunderstanding of the claims of Jesus Christ.. His 
teaching is good ; He is the world’s greatest Bene- 
factor,—this is profoundly true, men say : but Miracles, 
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Resurrection, Atonement, Sacraments—these are the 
fond inventions of credulous fanatics or still more 
credulous priests. What does it all mean, this atti- 
tude of mind in respect of Christ and His words? 
Hostility? Desire to disbelieve? God forbid! Nay, 
but it is that His saying is hid from us, because we 
have not perceived who He was, who He claims to be._/ 
ir GOD, indeed, came among men to restore and to 
perfect the race that was created at the beginning in 
His own image, it is not His Resurrection but His 
Death that is the real marvel. The wonder is, not 
that He should now offer us His grace, but that we 
should ever be able to reject it. And it is neither 
superstition nor credulity, but sober common sense, 
to recognise the presence of the Supernatural in the 
words and in the gifts of Him whose whole ministry 
on earth was one continuous exhibition of the Super- 
natural. All His sayings are strange and hard to 
understand, unless we remember who the Speaker is. 
It is because so many of us have a vague idea that 
the awful title “GoD” does not literally and exactly 
‘apply to Jesus Christ that we are embarrassed, as 
the Apostles were, at the extent of the claims which 
He makes upon our faith and upon our life._/ 
be The Son of Man zs delivered up into the hands of 
men, and they shall kill Him ; and when He is killed, 
after three days He shall rise again, But they 
understood not the saying, and, says St. Marks 
speaking of a like failure of insight to that in the 


1 St. Mark ix. 31, 32. 
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text, they were afraid to ask Him. So it is, for such 
sayings are best revealed in self-examination and in 
prayer. Self-examination, lest there be anything 
in our lives which we are keeping back even from 
ourselves. Prayer, lest we forget that He in whose 
Resurrection is our hope is Himself the Answerer of 
prayer. Thus shall we be enabled to consecrate our 
own poor lives to service, and the service shall be 
transfigured by the hope and the promise of the 
Resurrection. } And it is by a wise provision that 
the choice of the Gospel for to-day, just before the 
season of Lent, suggests to us as a topic for at least 
occasional contemplation during the coming weeks 
that Death and Resurrection of the Redeemer which 
the Apostles were unable to foresee. For the way 
of the Cross is a symbol of the life of men: if it 
begins in pain, it ends in triumph. It is a subject 
which we may put aside, if we will) The message of 
Lent will be hid from us, if we choose. We may be 
pretty sure of that. It cannot be revealed to us, if 
we are afraid to ask. And in the heyday of youth 
and strength it often seems unnecessary to think 
about. But as the years begin to hurry by faster 
and faster with swift feet, when life’s pressure 
becomes so incessant that little space is left for the 
pleasures of enjoyment so much are we engaged in 
those of pursuit, the question forces itself upon us 
once and again, Whither is it tending? what is the 
issue? And then we shall remember, if we be wise, 
that the issue of the greatest Life of all was first pain, 
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then triumph. So must it be in our own lives. It is 
in losing our lives, we read, that we shall most truly 
find them. And so we pray that Christ of His grace 
may teach us how much Gop has for us all to do in 
this world, and in how little time we have to do it. 


VIII 


NATIONAL REPENTANCE! 


By the waters of Babylon we sat down and wept when we remembered 
thee, O Sion.—Ps. cxxxvii. 1 (Prayer-Book Version). 


N the opening verses of the 137th Psalm we 
have presented to us the sorrows of an exiled 
nation. It is not quite plain whether the author is 
contemporary with the scenes on which he dwells, or 
whether he is looking back on them from happier 
times ; but in any case we have here reproduced in 
song the lamentation of a people in sore distress. 
The exiled Jews as they chafed in their captivity at 
Babylon could but weep when they thought of the 
glories of their past and contrasted it with their 
miserable present. The insults of their Chaldean 
conquerors added piquancy to their regrets for the 
Holy City of which they were still citizens at heart. 
They were ordered to chant the hymns of the 
Temple worship, those sacred songs of Israel which 
had already become famous, that the idle curiosity of 
their masters might be gratified. And to the insolent 
invitation, S7ug us one of the songs of Sion, the 


1 St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, Lent, 1894. 
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reproachful answer was returned from sad _ hearts, 
flow shall we sing the Lord’s song in a strange land ? 
The music of the Psalter would recall but too vividly 
those spiritual privileges which they had not prized 
as they might have done while they still could take 
part in the Temple worship. Truly “the sorrow’s 
crown of sorrow was the remembering happier 
things.” 

But these periods of depression in a nation’s 
history are periods of discipline too. And though 
they knew it not, the Exile was to teach them many 
lessons which they had failed to learn in years of 
prosperity. - They had learnt, for one thing, a lesson 
in policy. The assistance of Egypt had proved but 
vain. Egypt, as the Assyrian ambassador had 
warned them in former days, was a broken reed, 
whereon, tf a man lean, tt will go into his hand, and 
pierce zit. And it is desirable to know where help 
may zot be found, even though the information be 
purchased by bitter experience. 

What was more important, their religious life had 
been stimulated, the visions of GOD and _ holiness 
grew more distinct, during those weary years of 
captivity. It is, indeed, remarkable how the truths 
of religion seem to have been brought home to the 
Jews during the Exile. The prophets after that 
period take a wider sweep in their message than 
did their predecessors. More particularly were they 
guided to turn away their thoughts from things 


1 Isa. xxxvi. 6. 
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temporal and fix them on the things which are 
eternal. The hope of a future life which is only dim 
and uncertain in the earlier history of the nation 
shines steadily and with an increasing brightness 
after the time of the Chaldean supremacy. And the 
secret of this increased spiritual perception is not to 
be found merely in their close association with the 
Babylonian religion ; nay, rather is it to be found in 
this, that their sorrow was not only for their national 
misfortunes, but for their national szzs. The sorrow 
of Israel was more than lamentation, it was penitence ; 
and penitence is a spring from which spiritual life 
perpetually renews itself. 

Christians in all ages have found in the fortunes 
of the Jewish Church and polity lessons for their 
own guidance ; and without resorting to any fantastic 
method of interpretation, we may derive from the 
issue of the Babylonian Captivity lessons worth 
learning. There are many causes which may 
well bring the Psalmist’s sad words to our lips, 
By the waters of Babylon we sat down and wept 
when we remembered thee, O Sion. The present 
condition of the Christian Church, ¢,g., is a spectacle 
which must arouse sad thoughts as we contrast 
what zs with what was. The prayer of Jesus 
Christ for His followers was that they might be 
one, even as He and His Father were one ;! and 
when the early Christians spoke, as they often did, 
with joyousness of the prospects of the Church of 


1St. John xvii. 11. 
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Christ, there could be no question as to what religious 
body they had in their minds. The Church was 
one; it presented to the world a visible unity, the 
symbol of that Catholicity which was one day to be 
actualised in fact. What do we see now? The 
Christians of the East severed in doctrine and 
discipline from the West, and Western Christendom 
itself subdivided into religious bodies differing from 
each other with such insistence that to a visitor 
from another planet it would hardly seem that they 
‘worshipped the same Gop. Is there any greater 
obstacle to the triumph of Christianity at the present 
day than the miserable fact that Christians are not 
agreed among themselves as to what Christianity 
means? As we think of the loss of spiritual power 
consequent on this loss of unity, we can but cry 
with the Psalmist, By the waters of Babylon we 
sit down and weep when we remember thee, O Sion. 
But these periods of depression are in truth periods 
when GOD humbles us that we may be the better 
able to prize His blessings hereafter. And the lament 
of Israel was, as we have seen, not only for misfortune, 
but for sin. The joy of the restoration was preceded 
by penitence. We hear a great deal about the Re- 
union of Christendom, and many laments are made 
over the disunion that we see. But as we sorrow over 
the schisms which are so apparent, let us not forget 
that sorrow must have something of penitence in it, if 
Gop’s blessing is to be expected on our efforts for 
Reunion. If Reunion is ever to be attained by the 
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Church militant here on earth, it must be preceded 
by the penitence of the Christian world. Until we 
have sorrowed for the sins which have caused and 
do cause it, until we realise the spiritual force which 
we have lost by our divisions, until we sorrow for 
schism as not only an unfortunate inconvenience 
but as a sin, we cannot expect that GOD will grant 
the unity for which we pray. Repentance precedes 
thanksgiving not only in the daily offices of the 
Church; it precedes it in history as well. 

And, to come nearer home, there is much in the 
history of the Church of Ireland which suggests to 
her children sad thoughts like those of the Psalmist. 
As we think of what a power that Church was in 
the early centuries, when faith was young and strong, 
when enemies from without and within had not yet 
attacked the walls of our Sion, and compare it with 
her present condition, the cheek flushes with shame. 
Her missionary zeal which prompted her to send 
forth messengers to her neighbours with the tidings 
of the Gospel; the piety and devotion of the lives 
of her sons which earned for Ireland that title which 
nobody, indeed, is likely to apply to her now—the 
Island of Saints; the learning of her clergy, so 
conspicuous throughout Western Europe,—in these 
respects, though we may point, thank Gop! to 
examples here and there of holiness, of learning, 
of missionary enthusiasm, we cannot deny that we 
are no longer in advance of the national Churches 
of other countries. We are—we believe—the true 
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Catholic Church of this land. But a Church cannot 
live on traditions, however splendid ; she demands 
the personal service and whole-hearted devotion of 
each of her children. Do I depreciate our position 
in the Church of Christ? Nay; but when we 
contrast what we ave with what we were, can we 
rest altogether satisfied? It may be said (and it 
is a comfortable doctrine) that political complications 
are to blame for our present condition of poverty 
and comparative unimportance, and that our isolated 
position in the extreme West of Europe has exercised 
an injurious influence on the tone and temper of our 
Christianity. It may be so, and yet we dare not 
put such excuses into our prayers for better things. 
Egypt may have proved a broken reed upon which 
to lean; but when we lay our misfortunes at GOD’S 
feet, it is not the sins of others but our own that 
He requires us to confess. We szt down and weep 
when we remember thee,O Sion. And not only weep, 
but pray for pardon as we confess that, whatever faults 
may have been committed by others in the past, 
we too are responsible, we too have sinned. As 
the Jews did, we shall find that clearer insight comes 
with penitence. Many things become plainer with 
the discipline of disappointment. It is not always 
when blessings seem to be showered upon us that 
our spiritual life is most surely advancing. For 
GoD grants us our desires sometimes only to shew 
us their vanity and emptiness. He gave them their 
desire, it was said of Israel, but—they are awful 
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words—He sent leanness withal into their soul) 
National presumption is followed by decadence ; 
national penitence is the prelude to thanksgiving. 
The pains of Lent lead up to the joys of Easter. 
It may be thought that such considerations are 
too unpractical to be of genuine profit to us; our 
personal religion, you say, is a much more important 
matter for us than even the future of the Church. 
And that is true in a sense; but it is also true that 
in proportion as religion is sincere and a reality 
in our lives, in that proportion will it enlarge the 
horizon of our hopes and our prayers. Once the 
penitence of the Jews was awakened, their thoughts 
did not dwell solely on their own discomforts, or 
on their own personal shortcomings, but on the 
future of the Holy City. Indeed, the greatness of 
their past sins only became apparent in view of the 
sad condition to which Jerusalem had been reduced. 
And it is always thus a mark of true penitence that 
it enlarges the horizon of our spiritual interests. The 
deepest penitence ever recorded by human pen, the 
penitence of the 5ist Psalm, culminates, as you 
remember, in no personal pleading, but in a prayer 
for the Holy Nation. The outcome of the broken 
and contrite heart which GoD will not despise is 
the noble and patriotic petition, O be favourable and 
gracious unto Sion, build Thou the walls of Jerusalem. 
Oh ! if we feel no sorrow for the difference between 
the present and the? past, if we feel no shame for 
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the spectacle of a divided Christendom, of a Church 
whose history has not fulfilled the splendid promise 
of her infancy, then is our zeal for Gop’s honour, 
our anxiety about our own religious privileges, less 
fervent than it should be. Prayer,—for this is the 
gist of the matter,—wherever it is chastened as 
well as sincere, is not solely for ourselves. Think 
what. is the order of the petitions in the prayer 
prescribed to us by our Lord. Do we begin with 
personal requests? Nay; but with a recognition of 
Him as OUR Father, the Father of others besides 
ourselves. And, then, His Glory and Honour, the 
progress of His Kingdom, the doing of His Will, are 
the first things for which we pray. Worship, Work, 
Submission—these are the steps to the assurance of 
personal protection, of present deliverance from evil. 
Hallowed be Thy Name: Thy Kingdom come: Thy 
Will be done. The order is not without a deep 
meaning. 

Personal penitence really draws us away from our- 
selves, and suggests to us Worship, Work, Submission, 
as the primary duties of the penitent life. But the 
penitence must be personal, to begin with. It is our 
own shortcomings, not those of other people, with 
which we are concerned. By the waters of Babylon we 
sat down and wept when we remembered thee, O Sion. 
The unspotted innocence of childhood ; the bold re- 
solves of Confirmation ; the glad self-abandonment of 
a First Communion,—these things can perhaps never 
be reproduced in this world by those who are soiled 
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with the world’s cares. No; and yet we pray that in 
Gop’s mercy the memory of them at least may never 
leave us, and that when life’s discipline is ended 
the vision of GoD which is promised to the pure in 
heart may be granted to us in even greater bright- 
ness than it was in those happy days. For as with 
the Hebrews of the Captivity, so now, the restora- 
tion of spiritual privilege to himself and to others 
is the first hope of the penitent. Such hopes are not 
the mere aspirations of idle dreamers: they affect 
conduct. As we advance slowly and with pain 
towards the Holy City, following in the footsteps of 
Him who has gone before us that we may not walk 
in darkness or ignorance of the way, the question 
suggests itself once and again, Who shall ascend 
into the Hill of the Lord? or who shall rise up in His 
floly Place? And the same answer is ever returned 
by Scripture and by our own conscience, Even he 
that hath clean hands, and a pure heart. Whichclean 
hands and pure heart grant us all, we beseech Thee, 
Good Lord! 
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THE TEMPTATION OF CHRIST! 


Again, the devil taketh Him up into an exceeding high mountain, and 
sheweth Him all the kingdoms of the world, and the glory of them; 
and saith unto Him, All these things will I give Thee, if Thou wilt fall 
down and worship me.—Sr. Mart. iv. 8, 9. 


HERE vare few passages in the life of our 

Blessed Lord which present more difficulty 
than the incidents recorded in the Gospels as im- 
mediately following His Baptism. For thirty years 
He had lived, so far as we may learn, a quiet, simple 
life in the humble household at Nazareth, a life of 
preparation for ministry, the greatness of His Con- 
descension in dwelling among men being known 
only to Himself. But at last, the preaching of St. 
John the Forerunner having made the way plain for 
the fuller revelation that was in store, He was 
baptised in the waters of the Jordan, and the Voice 
from heaven announced to those who had ears to 
hear that this was in truth the Holy One of Gop, 
the Son of His good pleasure. And then it was that 
the Christ was led up into the wilderness of temptation. 
We cannot, indeed, suppose that on no other occasion 


St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, Lent, 1895. 
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did He feel the assaults of the Spirit of Evil, nor are 
the Gospels without hints* that painful trial was the 
daily lot of Him who was tempted in all points” like His 
brethren ; but at this critical moment in His life on 
earth the prince of darkness put forth all his powers. 
It would be alike unprofitable and presumptuous to 
attempt a full explanation of the precise forms in 
which the threefold temptation presented itself to 
the sinless nature of Jesus. No man witnessed that 
struggle, save He who endured it for our sakes; the 
narratives of the Gospels must be derived at length 
from His own words to His disciples, and we may 
therefore rest assured that all that is necessary for us 
to know has been told us. And yet for those who 
are themselves conscious of sin, of its power, of its 
enormity, of its deadly fruits, there can be no passage 
full of more serious lessons than this, which tells us 
how He, the Head of the human race, resisted and 
overcame. 

You remember the outlines of St. Matthew’s 
narrative. After the prolonged fast of forty days, 
the tempter came (whether in visible form or as a 
suggestion to the spirit, we know not, and we do 
not need to know). Jf Thou be the Son of GOD, 
command that these stones be made bread. You are 
the Son of GoD: why do you not satisfy the natural 


1 See, e.g., St. Matt. xvi. 23 = St. Mark viii. 33; St. Matt. xxi. 
19 = St. Mark xi. 12; St. Matt. xxvi. 37 = St. Mark xiv. 33 = 
St. Luke xxii. 40; St. Mark vi. 5; St. Mark viii. 12, etc. 
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cravings of the flesh by putting forth your Divine 
power over nature? And when this had failed, there 
came the second, more subtle, trial. Jf Thou be the 
Son of GOD, cast Thyself down. You are the Son of 
GoD: why submit yourself to the ordinary restrictions 
which natural law imposes upon men? By angelic 
hands you will be borne up and supported, after a 
fashion which no child of man dare hope for. In 
such miraculous support and guidance, dejection of 
spirit will pass away, and that.spiritual joy and peace 
which accompany the lively sense of the Divine 
Presence will be regained.’ And then the trial of the 
flesh and the trial of the spirit were followed by 
the blasphemous suggestion: AW these things, the 
kingdoms of the world and their glory, z7// I give 
Thee, tf Thou wilt fall down and worship me. 

The order of these three temptations, as all careful 
readers of the Gospels know, is given differently by 
St. Luke ; the trial placed last by St. Matthew being 
given the second place by the Gentile Evangelist. 
It can hardly, however, be doubted that St. Matthew 
gives us the order of events as they actually happened ; 
for he adds notes of time, THEN the devil taketh Him 


1 The common analysis of the Second Temptation, according 
to which the Leap from the pinnacle of the Temple would have 
been an exhibition of miraculous power such as might convince 
the onlookers of the Divine Mission of Jesus seems most un- 
satisfactory, and there is no trace of such an idea in the Gospel 
records. The sting of this mysterious trial may rather have 
been that it appealed to the fainting spirit of the Tempted One, 
just as the First Temptation tried His fainting body, 
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into the Holy City, AGAIN the devil taketh Him up into 
an exceeding high mountain, which shew that he is 
giving a continuous narrative. Such indications are 
absent from St. Luke’s record, although the reason of 
this difference can only be matter of conjecture. Cer- 
tainly the order in which St. John in his First Epistle 
speaks of the three master-temptations of humanity, 
the lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and the 
pride of life} isan order which naturally suggests itself 
as a fit one in which to range the three great Tempta- 
tions of the Son of Man. It is an order which brings 
before us the besetting sins of the various stages of 
human life. The passionate desires of youth, the 
absorbing worldliness of mature men of the world, 
the pride which too often attends successful old age 
—we know them all. And we cannot be surprised 
that the third Evangelist, writing for Greek readers, 
should have placed these trials in the order in which 
a Greek teacher would instinctively place them ;?- 
though he is careful not even to hint that he is 
describing them in the order in which they actually 
occurred. 

But in St. Matthew’s account, as we have seen, the 
climax of the struggle was reached when the evil 
suggestion came from the Evil One, A// these things 

1 1 St. John ii. 16. 

? SAndovia, wheove£ia, Prrodo&ia = voluptas, avaritia, superbia. 
It will be remembered, too, that the Tree whose fruit tempted 


the first Adam to his Fall had these three characteristics, good 


Jor food... pleasant to the eyes... a tree to be desired to make 
one wise (Gen, iii. 6). 
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wil IT give Thee, if Thou wilt fall down and worship 
me. And I desire to ask, What is the meaning of 
this? What is the significance of this temptation ? 
Whence did it derive its force? It is commonly 
said that the human love of power, present in every 
son of Adam, was the principle upon which Satan: 
here rested his malicious attack. And it is beyond 
controversy that earthly ambition is a strong motive. 
The desire of fame, “that last infirmity of noble 
mind,” is a desire which has brought about the fall 
of many a heroic soul. And it has been supposed 
that this was at the root of the third temptation of 
our Blessed Lord. There is grave danger, as I have 
said already, in paraphrasing solemn words like those 
in the story before us. We rather weaken them 
than add to their force by translating them into our 
modern ways of speech. And in any case we cannot 
expect to understand the matter to the end. But 
surely such an explanation as this does not seem 
satisfactory. It does not suggest that there was 
anything extraordinary or even intense in the trial 
of our Lord, if the last and greatest temptation which 
He had to resist was the temptation to seek earthly 
dominion, to gratify earthly ambition. It appeals 
to a motive powerful with the children of men, but 
hardly to be supposed as peculiarly present with the 
Eternal Word 4y whom all things were made.’ 

We shall gain, I believe, a clearer understanding of 
what this mysterious trial was, if we look back fora 

1 St. John i. 3. 
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moment to those which preceded it. Both the other 
voices, Command that these stones be made bread, 
Cast Thyself down from hence, were prefaced by 
the words, Jf Thou be the Son of GOD. No doubt 
is here expressed or implied as to that Divine 
Sonship; the consciousness of it must, we can but 
reverently believe, have been ever present with the 
Christ. But the temptation was to draw upon that 
store of supernatural power which was ever within 
His reach. Thinkest thou, He said on the last sad 
evening, that I cannot now pray to My Father, and 
He shall presently give Me more than twelve legions 
of angels?* It would have been so easy to have 
asserted His absolute freedom from the conditions 
of human life, as we know that He did assert and 
display it after His Resurrection. Easy to gratify 
the desires of the flesh or the pride of life—easy for 
us all; but incomparably easy for Him who was 
Lord of the whole earth. Nor would such yielding 
have been to all outward appearance a renunciation 
of His claims. The desire for food is innocent in 
itself; trust in the Divine Providence is the soul’s 
best strength and stay. But to have followed either 
suggestion would have been to turn aside from His 
appointed course. He had come to live a true 
human life, to taste of life as we know it; and to 
have thus—either for His own bodily needs or His 
spiritual consolation—divorced Himself from the life 
of men by a display of Divine power would have 
1 St. Matt. xxvi, 53. 
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been, it may well be, a departure from the course 
foreordained in the counsels of the Supreme. A 
true Redeemer must be perfect man; body and 
soul alike need redemption. A Redeemer who did 
not share the trials of human nature, who would 
free Himself from the infirmities of His human 
body or would comfort His fainting soul by super- 
natural manifestations of His Godhead, could not 
be a Redeemer for man. And so He endured the 
pain of abstinence and the sorrowful depression of 
a soul which dreads the withdrawal of the Divine 
help, rather than minister to the one or relieve the 
other by a direct exertion of the Godhead that 
dwelt in Him. He was thus tried, for He was 
the Son of GoD; He resisted, for He was the Son 
of Man. 

The first two trials were, then, more subtle than 
appears at first sight. The victory lay in the refusal 
to separate Himself in His sorrows from mankind ; 
it lay in that complete “self-emptying” of which St. 
Paul speaks.. And when we turn to the third and 
final conflict, we seem to find that it too was a far 
more terrible conflict than any which can come upon 
men, though it be full of the deepest teaching for us 
all. The Lord was in truth the Son of Man. He had 
taken upon Him that nature which is the flower and 
the crown of created life. Through this Incarnation 
it should receive new strength; fresh gifts were thus 
placed within man’s reach, for it is in Christ that men 

L Phil, ii, 7. 
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become partakers of the Divine nature* So is the 
Church in fact the Body of Christ. Why should it not 
be established then and there? He who was to come 
had come. All things were ready. The kingdoms 
of the world awaited their rightful Lord. Surely 
there was no need of more. The Gospel of an 
Incarnate Word might now be preached. All the 
glory of the earth which was to be filled with the 
knowledge of the Lord spread itself before Him ; 
and the whole creation which had been groaning and 
travailing together in discipline and painful waiting 
had found its consummation in Him. Is not this the 
Gospel itself ? 

But for one fact, it would be the Gospel. That 
fact is the fact of sin. And does it not seem plain 
that the suggestion of evil which came to the Sinless 
One was that He should recognise the rights of sin 
in the universe of which He was the Creator? AZ 
these things will I give Thee, if Thou wilt fall down 
and worship me. Sin hada place in the world ; the 
race had fallen from its high estate; and the Divine 
Mercy had now provided a fresh source of strength 
from which it might draw life-giving draughts. Was 
not this enough? Was it, indeed, necessary that the 
Incarnation should be fulfilled in the Atonement, that 
the condescension of the Divine Charity should stoop 
to the Cross? We are on holy ground, and we dare 
not go beyond what is written. But here at least 
we are not inventing anything for ourselves which 

1 2 St. Pet. i. 4. 
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is not in the text of the Gospels. For we read that 
the devil only departed for a season} and we know 
that more than once this very temptation assailed 
the Redeemer. In the Garden of Gethsemane on 
the eve of His Passion, with strong crying and tears? 
He prayed, O My Father, if it be possible, let this Cup 
pass from Me? The Shadow of the Cross was ever 
with Him; and in the earlier, as in the later days 
of ministry, the greatest, supremest trial of Jesus 
lay in the submission to the Cross and all that it 
involved. Ad these things will I give Thee, tf Thou 
wilt fall down and worshif me. But the answer 
comes from the lips of the Sinless: Get thee behind 
Me, Satan. The words shew in their sternness the 
bitterness of the trial which drew them forth. They 
are used but once again, and then they are occasioned 
by the selfsame suggestion of evil, when the Apostle 
St. Peter would have had his Master refuse the 
Cross.*. To have refused the Cross would have been 
to have left evil unconquered ; it would have been 
a recognition of its right to a place in GoOp’s world ; 
and thus it would have left humanity unredeemed. 
It is only through the merits of the Passion that 
a Christian can say, J cax do all things in Him which 
strengtheneth me.’ And it is deeply significant that 
the two occasions on which the Lord was comforted 


1 In St. Luke iv. 13 in the Greeco-Latin MS, of St. Gallen (8) 
after usgue ad tempus we have the explanatory gloss z. passionis. 

a Hebi, Ve 7 ote Matta xvis 23. 

3 St. Matt. xxvi. 39. 5 Phil. iv. 13. 
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by a ministry of angels were the two great occasions 
on which He resisted the impulse to shun the Cross, 
and thus leave the work of Redemption but half 
done. Angels came and ministered unto Him in the 
wilderness, says St. Matthew.' Ax angel appeared 
to Him at Gethsemane, says St. Luke. For in both 
cases the voice of the Kingly Victim has been heard, 
Get thee behind Me, Satan: ... Thou shalt worship 
the Lord thy GOD, and Him only shalt thou serve. Evil 
must ever be an intruder in the Kingdom of righ- 
teousness ; it has no joint sovereignty with good ; it 
must be overcome by Him who alone is able to 
overcome it. But the path to victory is “the royal 
road of the Cross.” 

What is the lesson which we shall reverently 
gather this Lenten season from the Temptation of 
the Son of Man? We cannot, indeed, compare our 
conflicts with His, either in importance or in intensity 
or, alas! in the completeness with which victory is 
gained. The kingdoms of this world are not within 
our reach. No such awful alternatives are placed 
before us as rent the soul of the Christ. And yet 
in our own poor lives temptation not infrequently 
takes this very form. The prize which tempts us, 
the pain from which we shrink, are infinitely less ; 
but still large part of the Christian struggle consists 
in this refusal to recognise the rights of sin. To 
acquiesce in sin, to pass it by either in our own 
lives or in the lives of others (though, indeed, it is 

1 St. Matt. iv. 11, 2 St. Luke xxii. 43. 
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our own personal sins that concern us most), to pass 
it by as natural, and therefore impossible to overcome, 
is, in fact, to worship the prince of darkness. It 
is not needful to go into detail. Such thoughts are 
best applied by each of us to himself. We know 
most truly ourselves at what point it is that we fear 
the pain of the Cross. Ad these things will I give 
thee—do not the words sound in our ears at times >— 
tf thou wilt fall down and worship me. As we think 
of that awful and mysterious story which has been 
before us, the subtlety and the danger of such evil 
imaginings will become plain even to our self-deceiving 
hearts. And so shall we find our safety in the prayer, 
“By Thy Cross and Passion, by Thy Fasting and 
Temptation, Good Lord, deliver us.” 


Xx 
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I the Lord thy Gov am a jealous Gon, visiting the iniquity of the 
fathers upon the children unto the third and fourth generation of them 
that hate Me ; and shewing mercy unto thousands of them that love Me, 
and keep My commandments.—Exop. xx. 5, 6. 


N these familiar words is expressed the sanction 
by which the Second Commandment, the pro- 
hibition of idolatry, was commended to the Hebrew 
people. | Like all the sanctions of the Mosaic Law, 
aan lw it had reference only to the present life; it is the 
temporal, not the eternal, consequences of obedience 
and disobedience that are spoken of. } But in this, 
too, it is in harmony with the general spirit of the 
Hebrew legislators that it implied a firm faith in 
the providential ordering of society and in the 
Divine government of the world. Disobedience will 
be followed by affliction ; obedience by the mercy 
which overlooks all faults and mistakes, provided 
only that the intention of the life be honest and 
sincere? And such punishment and reward—though 
not pursued in thought into the world beyond the 


1 Chapel of Trinity College, Dublin, 1896. 
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grave—have reference not only to the man himself, 
but to his descendants, to those who come after him, 
who inherit his character, who reap the seed which he 
hassown. This, again, is deep-rooted in the Hebrew 
religion. The belief that the Hebrew race was one; 
that sin, even though private, was not only a personal 
offence, an offence against GOD, but an injury to 
man, because its consequences were never confined 
in this world to the sinner, but affected others of 
his family and nation,—this belief was natural to 
a people so quick to feel the ties of kindred, so 
firmly convinced of their own national solidarity 
as were the Jews. 

It is evident that many questions of intense 
interest and of serious theological difficulty present 
themselves as soon as we begin to think over the 
moral bearings of such a law as this. And the 
difficulty is no invention of our critical century ; it 
was expounded by the Hebrew prophets themselves, 
who had to meet the sad proverb, The fathers have 
eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on 
edge To-day, however, I do not propose to speak 
of any of these high matters, but simply to invite 
your attention to the plain meaning of the words 
of the text. It may be possible on another occasion 
to consider the relation of this law of inheritance to 
some of the deep problems of Christian theology. 

Visiting the sins of the fathers upon the children. 
The Jew spoke of that visitation as a Divine 


1 Ezek. xviii. 2. 
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punishment for a particular sin. It has been 
reserved for a later age to discern in it a natural 
law of far wider application. Not, to be sure, that 
the two points of view are incompatible ; for we know 
that punishment may come, as Bishop Butler says, 
by way of “natural consequence.” But whether we 
call it punishment or not does not matter for our 
present purpose. Here we have a law of nature, a 
law which is continually fulfilling itself in that dis- 
trict of nature which we call human society. Is it 
necessary to give examples? It isa common theme 
of writers of fiction, just because it is so familiar a 
fact in ordinary experience. ° 

A man lives in ease and luxury, an honest, frank, 
careless life ; discharging most of his domestic duties 
with fidelity because they are a pleasure to him ; not 
very religious, perhaps, but not altogether irreligious 
either ; conceiving of the Supreme, when he thinks 
of Him at all, as Ze don Dieu who will not let him 
or his come to any harm, for he has done no harm 
to any one. And then he dies, and it is found that 
the helpless children whom he has brought into the 
world are left without daily bread. The issue of 
the reckless imprudence of one is misery for many, 
grinding poverty with its attendant meanness and 
pettiness for half a generation at least. So in society 
are the sins of the fathers visited upon the children. 

Then, again, it is a law of life, of the life of the 
body. That disease in one form or another is 
transmitted from parent to children according to 
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the ordinary workings of nature is too well under- 
stood and too dreadful to speak of at any length. 

But think for a moment of the transmission of the 
tendency to sin. [The moral struggle of each man 
that is born into the world is made harder for him 
by each failure to resist sin on the part of those who 
went before him. Tell usa man’s pedigree, and we 
will tell you—so say our scientific prophets—to what 
manner of sin he is likely to fall a victim. } In the 
case of gross and conspicuous vices the working of 
this law of heredity may be traced in many a sad 
history. That we.do not see it in every case is due 
to the complexity of the motives which rule men’s 
lives, which makes it well nigh impossible to analyse 
how much is due to this factor and how much to 
that. But we cannot doubt that sloth, violent temper, 
cowardice, avarice, and the like are as truly handed 
down from father to son as is—let us say—the 
tendency to over-indulgence in strong drink. The 
son starts in life with an inherited tendency to evil, 
which cripples him in his effort to run the race that 
is set before him. 

When «ave-heat men speak of the law of heredity, 
it is this that they generally have in their minds, the 
transmitted tendency to evil. And so they speak of 
it with bated breath as a sad law, as if it presented 
some special obstacle to our belief in a Benevolent 
Will overruling the affairs of the world and ordering 
the life of men; they allege it as an excuse for sin. 
And-if—they..are_inclined.to.theological’speculation; 
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_they--will-connect~this“law~of...inheritance.. seith wbkveas” 
doctrine of the Fall. True it is that there”is such a 
connexion ; it is a sorrowful. fact, full of the gravest 
warnings, that sitt'does propagate itself, that its con- 
sequences..are not..merely.private. But is this, then, 
the whole teaching of history or of science or of 
the Bible as to heredity? Certainly the Jew did not 
think so; pechaps we shall find, if we examine his 
statement of the law, that it has another aspect which 
we are npelerles- nie ‘wsiting the sins of the fathers 
, upon the children? \s that all? Nays; for He shews 
} mercy unto thousands of them that love Him and keep 
“His commandments. * 

' The inheritance of evil is not the sole inheritance 
which we receive from our forefathers. The scathing 
satire which Shakespeare puts into the mouth of 
Antony— ; 


“The evil that men do lives after them ; 
The good is oft interred with their bones ”! 


was certainly not intended to teach that the influence 
of evil is more potent than the influence of good. 
It would be a sad and sorrowful world, indeed, if that 
were true; nay, it would be nearer the mark to say 
that the race of men must long ago have perished 
from off its face. For evil has no principle of per- 
manence such as good has; sin is not the normal, 
but the abnormal, attitude of man who was made 
in the beginning in the Divine. image and likeness. 


| Julius Cesar, Ill. 2. 
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The curse is transmitted*-it is a damnosa heredttas ; 
but far more certain, far more lasting, is the blessing. 
Visiting the sins of the fathers upon the children unto 
the third and fourth generation, but shewing mercy 
unto thousands of them that love Me and keep My 
commandments. Unto thousands, or, as the inspired, 
lawgiver explains in Deuteronomy, unto a thousand 
generations." That is the tenure of the inheritance 
of blessing. 

It is upon this inheritance that we must fix our 
thoughts, if we are to understand the true bearing 
of this inexorable law upon our own lives. For this 
also is a scientifically ascertained fact. There is no 
law of life which tells that evil tendencies are handed 
down from father to son which does not tell us more 
plainly that good tendencies are. That, indeed, is 
the very law by which the world grows. The survival 
of the fittest—what does it mean but that good 
is more enduring than evil? \ "That evil propagates 
itself is true ; but in each succeeding generation its 
influence becomes less and less bane: 3 The curse 
is to the third and fourth generation. Good, on the 
other hand, increases in power and in fertility as 
it is handed on from one to another in the march 
of the race. The light of a noble example burns 
brightly and with steady flame for centuries, while 
the glamour of an evil notoriety fades and flickers 
away into the darkness. And in the transmission of 
acquired faculty, it is not too much to say—though , 


1 Deut. vii. 9 
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we may frankly confess for the present our ignorance 
as to its precise mode and measure—that the dis- 
ciplined and hardly won powers of each generation 
become the congénital endowments of the next. 
Inherited truthfulness, inherited purity, an inherited 
sense of honour—we have all seen them at work, 
having gained strength and stability as they are 
passed from father to son./ And this increase of 
power to obey the moral law is the highest blessing 
of that mercy which follows them that fear GoD for 
a thousand generations. 

Is this, then, a mere academic essay? A pretty 
exercise of optimism, pleasant to hear, comfortable 
to believe, but with no practical outcome? Nay, » 
larger powers carry with them larger duties. And 
we, who call ourselves the heirs of all the ages, in our 
acceptance of that great inheritance of blessing have 
accepted a heavy burden of responsibility as well. 

We have been thinking of the biological law of 
inheritance which rules in large measure the individual 
lives of men, their bodies and their souls. And we 
confess, as we look back on our ancestors.and their 
trials and strivings, that we owe them a blessing 
rather than a curse. The race has passed, is pass- 
ing, from strength to strength. That inheritance of 
blessing is in our blood. But I want you to think, 
too, of this beneficent law of inheritance, this trans- 
mission of acquired powers, as it is exhibited in the 
social life of men, as it is exhibited, let me say, in 
the long history of a great college like ours. For a 
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college is like a living thing in its sickness and in 
its health ; it is an organism in which the strength or 
the weakness of each member affects the whole body. 
And I say that here, too, the law of isheritance works 
and must work on the whole for good; otherwise 
the society would not continue. If traditions linger 
long in the atmosphere of an University, it is for the 
most part because they are noble traditions, because 
they have been found to spring from the best 
thoughts and hopes of our common life. The sins 
of our fathers are visited upon us at times, and we 
are all too ready to cry out that we are in hard case; 
but yet we dare not forget the debt we owe to the 
faithfulness and the zeal and the devotion which 
have made us what we are. Viewed in a large way, 
there has been an advance—who can doubt it?— 
all along the centuries. Backward steps there have 
been ;—we dare not be over-confident. Hindrances 
may be set in the way of further progress by our own 
faults, or by those which we have inherited and from 
which we suffer for a time. And/our responsibility 
is clear. Here is our heritage. What are we going 
to make of it? How shall it be with those who 
come after us? What will they think of us and of ' 
our influence upon their common life?/ Will it have 
created in the twentieth century a higher, simpler, 
purer standard of living, which shall make it easier 
for the men of the future to fulfil the ideals of their 
manhood, to grapple sincerely with the new problems 
of an altered society, to resist the invitations of sin? 
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Or will this our generation of university life be one 
in the failures and shortcomings of which there will 
be suffering and disappointment for the next? How 
much we owe to those who have gone before, it were 
impossible to judge; for we cannot get away from 
our surroundings, we cannot escape from the influ- 
ence of the air we breathe, and take our stand as 
impartial spectators. And yet that very environment, 
those very traditions, which are our honour and our 
strength, were created by those who were our pre- 
decessors in this place. In the life of a society you 
cannot sharply distinguish between the influence of 
heredity and the influence of environment, for the 
environment is the inheritance. Ye see your calling, 
brethren. This inheritance is yours, and yours only, 
to purify or to corrupt—for so is the patient Will 
of Gop fulfilled through the strivings of men—to 
corrupt for a time until the corruption dies away in 
its own foulness, or to purify and ennoble for the 
enrichment of a thousand generations yet unborn. 
There is a greater inheritance than the inheritance 
of university traditions. It is suggested to us in the 
words of an Apostle: partakers of the inheritance of 
the saints." So St. Paul could speak of himself and 
of the Christians of Asia Minor within the first half- 
century of the Church’s life. No doubt the inheritance 
he had in his mind was the inheritance promised to 
the saints in heaven, not that which they bequeath 
to us on earth. And yet we who live in Christendom 
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cannot think of our inherited riches without counting 
for blessing the pure and unselfish and noble lives 
which have been spent at the feet of Christ through- 
out the Christian centuries. Shame on us if our lives 
do not shew something of the strength and truth 
and purity of Christian manhood in higher degree 
than the lives of those who have not inherited, or 
have not realised, the great traditions of Christendom! 
Ye see your calling. Called to be saints, with that 
holy vocation which comes with increased power to 
every Christian age. 

We have seen that the working out of the law of 
inheritance in the course of nature is not blind or 
_ without purpose, but is ordered and guided by One 
who watches over the life of men with an unchanging 
and yearning compassion. We have seen that it is 
the Supreme Himself who thus shews His mercy to 
them that fear Him, who gives redoubled grace as 
the reward of the right use of grace, who withdraws 
that which is misused. So is it, too, with the in- 
heritance of Christendom. It is not a mere inheritance 
of example; it is not only an enthusiasm which is 
quickened by the bright records of history. For the 
true inheritance of the Christian soul is the grace 
of Jesus Christ, Incarnate, tempted, suffering, but 
victorious over sin as over death. Here again is a 
heritage which comes to you through no conscious 
act of your own. Just as surely as the disciplined 
lives of your fathers make it easier for you to lead 
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disciplined lives, far more surely than the sins of your 
fathers beset you in your conflict with sin, is the 
grace of Christ yours for battle, for endurance, for 
achievement. Here at least is an inheritance with 
no taint of evil, which may be used for yourselves 
and for those who shall come after you, in untold 
blessing. Ve see your calling. And the Voice which 
calls you is the Voice of Jesus Christ Himself, in 
whose Body ye are very members incorporate. Only 
a figure of speech, do you say? Nay, a great reality, 
the greatest reality in this world, that He, whose 
Visitation of this sin-laden earth brought health and 
peace to sick and weary souls, has given, and now 
gives, His own strength for the accomplishment of 
the common duties of the day. To be misused, if 
we will. That is the sorrow and the pity of it. 
That is what restrains us from any light-hearted 
optimism as to ourselves and our destiny. For the 
inheritance may be squandered, as Esau’s was ; and 
then—oh! awful judgement—there is no place of re- 
pentance, although the blessing be sought with tears.’ 
But that we may embrace it with fear and yet with 
courage—that we may so use our inheritance in this 
world that we lose it not at last in the world to 
come—let us with trembling hope obey the call, 
“ Draw near with faith, and take this Holy Sacrament 
to your comfort,” to your strength. 
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The soul that sinneth, it shall die—EzeEx, xviii. 4. 


|i these simple words the Prophet was directed +- 
to answer the sad proverb in which the popular 

_,woice had summed up the teachings of Hebrew history. 
The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s 
teeth are set on edge, it was said. Here was a sufficient 
account of their national ruin; here was the secret 
of their anguish as they lay in captivity. As men 
will, the Jews eagerly caught at any theory of life 
which would divert responsibility from themselves. 
The Babylonian exile was their misfortune, not their 
fault. It was the fault of their fathers, for whose 
sins it was that things had come to sucha pass. So 
they said to Ezekiel, as they had said to Jeremiah, 

The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s 
teeth are set on edge® That the sins of the fathers 
are visited upon the children was a familiar thought 
to them. They had been taught from the earliest 
days of the nation that idolatry—the worship of 

1 Chapel of Trinity College, Dublin, 1896. 
2 Ezek. xvill. 2)>= Jer. xxxi. 29. 
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strange gods—would entail an inheritance of evil 
upon posterity; and the truth of the lesson had 
been learnt by a bitter experience. But self-excuse 
is self-accusation; and when the Hebrews began to 
appeal to that national heritage which should have 
been a source of strength as a cause of weakness, 
it was plain that the conscience of the nation was 
at fault. So it is with us all at times. It is always 
agreeable to find the explanation of failure or sin in 
pedigree or in circumstance, rather than in character. 
And I desire this morning to suggest certain lines 
of thought which seem to explain why this can never 
be a true and complete explanation, to shew that the 
personal responsibility of man is left untouched by 
his inherited infirmity consequent upon Adam’s Fall. 
The sins of the fathers are visited upon the children. 
We_sawtast-Sunday+-that-this-.was,_indeed,-true—in- 
daily—life;-that-e€very son of Adam begins the world 
with his powers of resisting evil impaired, and with 
a will which is weaker in the effort after holiness than 
might be expected from a being who was made in 
the image and after the likeness of GOD. Science 
is here in the strictest harmony with Scripture, as, 
indeed, we generally find to be the case when both 
have received their true interpretation. For it is 
the teaching of science no less than the teaching 
of St. Paul, no less than the teaching of the early 
chapters of the Bible, that the full explanation of 
our manifeld weaknesses and thoughts and deeds 
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of evil would demand the retracing of our pedigree 
through our fathers and forefathers until we come 
to the very beginning of human history. Not one 
sin of all those thousands who have gone before, 
whose blood is in our veins, but has left its mark 
on our character for evil. The sin of the first of 
our race communicated a universal infection. Your- 
_-sin,—my--sin,-is—net-a—mere-—passing..episode.in—life ; 
it—willeave—its~trace-So~did~the~sin—-of -Adam 
leave-a~ more. conspicuous. trace mes hrough one man, 
says St. Paul, sin entered into the world i. it came 
to stay. pe 

Nor need we [pero ourselves by asking how 
much of the narrative of the Fall is literal history, 
how much is early myth recorded by the sacred 
writer for our learning as containing a deep spiritual 
truth. This is certain at least, that man is not in 
the condition which was the Divine intention for 
him; he has not fulfilled the splendid promise of 
his youth. He has fallen. How that fall came 
about it is idle to conjecture. We can form but 
very inadequate pictures of the condition of primeval 
man. That the ideas of good and evil as they arose 
must have been associated at first with the simplest 
and most elementary duties, seems evident of it- 
self; and so the narrative describes it. Good was 
obedience to a known law; evil was disobedience, 
conscious violation of such law. Whether the law be 
that of a highly developed and sensitive conscience, 
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or whether it be an elementary prohibition, could 
not matter either to us or to the first members of 
our race.’ Sin, in one and that perhaps the most 
important of its aspects, is conscious disobedience 
to a law whose authority we recognise as binding 
us. Such disobedience will weaken, not only 
the will of the sinner himself, but the will of his 
descendants when their turn comes to combat the 
forces of evil. And this weakness and waywardness 
of the will in its warfare with the passions is what 
has been called by theologians, though the phrase 
has no Scriptural authority, ovzginal szn. 

‘It may perhaps be said that the phrase is nota 
very happy one; it is likely to mislead the unwary. 
For sin is essentially a personal, conscious act.. There 
is no such thing, ¢.g., as sin in the strict sense for an 
idiot, although his passions may be of the grossest 
and most violent kind. If the will does not co- 
operate with the passions, if there is no conscious 
embracing of the occasion of evil, then we do not 
call such an one sinful. We pity, but do not blame 
him. His actions are like those of a beast, morally 
indifferent, neither right nor wrong, deserving neither 
approval nor censure. And if at any early stage 
of infancy it could be truly said of the child that 
it had no consciousness of moral distinctions at all 
(though the conscience is awake far earlier than is 
often imagined), then what has been said of the 
idiot would be true of the babe. In such a case it 
would not be morally responsible ; it would not be 
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capable of sin. So that, if we mean by original sin 
an inherited infirmity of will, we must bear in mind 
that such weakness is not in itself blameworthy. It 
must not be spoken of as guilt, as deserving of 
punishment ; it is inherited moral degradation—that 
is all. 

And thus we come to our point. The visitation 
of the fathers’ sins upon their children cannot, save 
by a grave misuse of language, be spoken of as a 
punishment of the children for what their fathers 
did. To punish the innocent for the guilty is simply 
unjust; there is no way out of that sentence for 
any impartial conscience. And we dare not attribute 
to GOD an injustice which we would not think of 
attributing to weak and imperfect man. Man would 
never punish an innocent child for the sin of his 
father ; and we dare not say—we have no reason to 
say—that the All Holy and Supreme Judge of men 
would act differently. So Ezekiel declared to the 
Jews with no uncertain voice the sublime principle 
by which the world is judged: AW souls are Mine ; 
as the soul of the father, so also the soul of the son ts 
Mine: the soul that sinneth, tt shall die. To GOD is 
each soul responsible at last. But there is nothing 
revealed in Scripture, or suggested by conscience, 
which would permit us to harbour the thought that 
the ways of GoD are ynequal. 

But, you say, whether it be called punishment or 
not, that the innocent suffer the consequences of the 
sins of others is a sorrowful fact. Our fathers have 
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sinned and are not, and we have borne their iniquities,* 
is not the lament of the Jews only. Here, it is said, 
is imperfect moral administration. The suffering of 
the innocent is one of the most conspicuous facts in 
the history of man. And as with suffering, so with 
—<$in. Man is the one being who begins his life in 
the world with enfeebled powers, with evil tendencies 
that prompt him to seize every occasion of evil. He 
alone has missed, not only happiness, but the perfec- 
tion of his nature. Shelley was right: 
“The Universe 
In Nature’s silent eloquence declares 


That all fulfil the works of love and joy, 
All but the outcast man.”? 


-is~all_too_true. Men do suffer in body and soul 
through that which was no fault of theirs. But it 
is a fact which, as—l-tried—to_shew—last-Sunday, must 
not be isolated from the other facts of human history. 

We-saw-then-that fffian’s inheritance is not only one 
of woe; it is more surely one of blessing. Amd-ity 
comes..to_him,not-by-way..of.punishment-or..reward; 
but. by-way of natural-consequence. If man, speaking 
generally, inherits evil, he inherits good too, and in 
far richer abundance. . With the suffering that is 
sometimes entailed on him come also the unspeak- 
able blessings of civilised: surroundings, of a higher 
moral tone in society, of a. larger and more healthy 
environment. Few will accept the conclusion of the 
pessimist that evil more and’more preponderates over 
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good. It is quite the other way. We owe our 
ancestors, on the whole, a blessing rather than a curse. 
Individual cases there may be of hardship, but they 
only serve to bring out into relief and prominence 
the general progress towards good. 


But the taint of sin is present, despite all our hopes ~ 


for the future. Whence comes it? , Are we to regard 
it as a Divine punishment? = it is the con- 
sequence of the unity of mankind. Through the, 
one man’s disobedience the many were made sinners: 


Could we explain it better? Net—that—we—are~ 


punished-for Adam’s-sin; there~is-no-such statement 
in Scripturé..No-+~but We suffer through Adam’s sin, 
inasmuch as we are bone of his bone and flesh of 
his flesh. We suffer doubly, alike in our bodies and 
in our souls.} Let us take each thought separately. 

We suffer in our bodies. It is not obscurely hinted 
by St. Paul. that physical disorder is the offspring 
of moral disorder ; death came through sin,” he says. 
It may be a question whether St. Paul has literally 
adopted here the doctrine which explained physical 
death as the fruit of sin, or whether we are bound 
to pursue his theory into such details. But at any 
rate, even if we find ourselves unable to believe that 
before sin there was no death in the world, it is in 
this direction that the greatest thinkers of all ages 
have looked for the solution of the problem of evil. 
The true significance of pain may be that it is 
the symbol and the token of sin; the suffering in 
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the world may be the consequence, though not the 
“Ghastisement, of Adam’s transgression. / 
Y~ We suffer in our souls. That is more serious, more 
“dreadful. The infection of sin is with us, for as 
members of the great human family we have shared 
in Adam’s sin. We have inherited the taint, although 
we are not responsible for it; it has never been in 
our power to refuse the inheritance. And so we see 
that the really practical question for us all is as to 
the source and the measure of our power of resist- 
ing this deadly tendency. There would be inequity, 
indeed, if the tendency were irresistible. For then 
(would/men} be the victims of their lineage, the sport 
of circumstance ; they could in no sense be counted 
responsible without the gravest injustice. Can it 
then be resisted, and how ? | 

The answers given by Ezekiel and by St. Paul to 
this problem of the ages are not the same. But they 
are both true, and it is of the deepest concern to us 
to master them ; for the problem is one of practice 
as well of theory, one which is presented to all sorts 
and conditions of men. Neither answer is doubtful ; 
Apostle and Prophet alike speak with a joyful con- 
fidence. 

Yor Ezekiel urges upon the Hebrews that the 
pollution of sin is not hopeless. The burden of his 
exhortation is that the wicked man may turn away 
from his wickedness and live, that repentance and 
recovery are within man’s power. Here is man ; 
what is his inheritance? The nature of Adam? 
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True ; but behind and beyond that he has inherited 
the image of GoD. The one inheritance is as surely 
his as the other. ~Ft-is-in~the-forgettine’ of this noble 
lineage, .that.-the»-awful.blunder“of Calvititsnn tests? 
For with the tendency to do wrong, man has also 
received the power to do right. And thus, although 
it be true that if he yields to temptation he is 
yielding to that to which his nature is inclined, for 
he has inherited the weakness of his forefathers, it 
is also true that such yielding is sin, for he had the 
strength to resist had it been his choice. He is not 
the son of Adam only, but the son of GOD; and in 
the power of that Divine inheritance he may over- 
. ? come. /Thero-is-no-suggestion-of. Adam'sesin being” 
Sim puted—to—us~-by-a-kind.of-legal-.fictiony’No such” 
.teaching..as. that.is-to-be-.foundin»the»pages:of ‘the 
«Bible; We have inherited the consequences of his~ ( Chidori 
sin; but it is only in so far as we embrace and 
accept them, only in so far as we make his sin our 
sin, by transgressing under temptation some known 
and recognised law of GOD, that we are responsible, 
that we are guilty. Each soul bears its own sin; 
the soul that sinneth, it shall die. But 7 the wicked 
man turn away from his wickedness, he shall save his 





% soul alive 

4 How much farther than even this splendid outburst ~ 
of hope does the teaching of St. Paul reach! What 
does he say? “As through the one man’s disobedience 
the many were made sinners, _even so through Bes 
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obedience of the On e shall the many be made righteous} 
In Adam the taint, in Christ the remedy; in Adam 
the inherited slavery of the will, in Christ the grace 
which frees us from these bonds. Jz Christ the 
grace, ifsé—be that we deliberately take it for our 
own. For as we are nowhere told that Adam’s sin 
is imputed to us without the co-operation of our 
own wills, so we are nowhere told—and we dare 
not persuade ourselves into believing—that Christ’s 
righteousness is imputed to us without a conscious 
acceptance of His grace. There is a sense in which 
' it is true to say that man is forgiven for Christ's 
sake; but it is worth our while to remember that 
the phrase does not occur in the New Testament. 
Gop zx Christ forgave you*® is St. Paul’s message 
of peace. So asin Adam is our sorrow, in Christ is 
our hope. 

\ That is the true bearing of the aa of inheritance 
on the Christian life. We -delude—not—ourselves 
with vain formule about the imputation of the sin 
of the guilty to the innocent—formulz which we 
cannot construe to ourselves-without doing violence 
to that moral sense which is the precious gift of 
Gop. For the sentence of the Hebrew Prophet is 
for all-time+—Therighteousness of the rizhteous shall ~ 


; 1 Rom. v. 10. 

2 The nearest form of words to this common phrase is found 
in 1 St. John ii. 12: dre dbéwvrar ipiv ai dpapriat 814 rd dvopa adrod, 
Your sins are forgiven for His Name's sake. 

3 Eph. iv. 32 (R.V.). 
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be-upon—him,.anad-the-wickedness of the wicked shall 
be—upon—htm. Sin cannot be transferred from one 
to another, as suffering can. We inherit the awful 
consequences of the Fall; the sins of our fathers 
are visited upon us. We inherit, too, the graces of 
the Incarnation, the gifts of the Second Adam. As 
we make Adam’s sin our sin, we die; as we make 
the perfect life of Christ our life, we live. In Christ 
has mankind been summed up; as from Adam all 
men derive their being. And though this is outside 
the..main-—current-of--our..thoughts...to-day, we dare 
not forget that the most stupendous illustration in 
history of that law of inheritance by which the sins 
of the fathers are visited upon the children, by which 
gifts of blessing are handed down to a thousand 
generations, is found in the Atoning Death and 
Passion of that Patient Son of Man who was in 
truth the Strong Son of Gop. | 
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For as by one man’s disobedience many were made sinners, so by the 
obedience of One shall many be made righteous.—RoM. Vv. 19. 


HE doctrine of the Fall has so deeply influenced 

all Christian Theology, and is so intimately 
connected with all serious belief about sin, that no 
excuse need be pleaded for bringing it again and 
again under the attention of Christian men. And 
there are special reasons for bringing it before a 
congregation like this; for there can be no doubt 
that it is a point of Christian belief which, as 
sometimes stated, seems to come into direct conflict 
with the teaching of science as to the growth of man, 
and with the witness of conscience as to the measure 
of man’s responsibility. On a former occasion’ I 
tried to shew you that the teaching of the Bible in 
both the Testaments was explicit as to the personal 
responsibility of each man only for that which he 
does in his own person and by an act of his own 
will. Zhe soul that sinneth, it shall die’ And although 
it be true that the sins of the fathers are visited upon 

1 Chapel of Trinity College, Dublin, Lent, 1897. 
? Sermon XI. 3 Ezek. xviii. 4. 
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the children, although sin leaves consequences to be 
inherited by those who come after the sinner, still 
this inheritance of evil does not absolutely determine 
any of us to sin. Man is born into the world with a 
tainted nature, with a weakened will; but even fallen 
man is made in the image of GoD, and in the 
strength of that Divine lineage he may overcome. 

But it is tolerably plain that this is not the whole 
of the case. If it were, little room would be left for 
the doctrines of Redemption and Atonement which 
form so conspicuous a part of the teaching of St. 
Paul and of the whole Christian Church since his day. 
And, as a matter of fact, in quarters where the 
doctrine of the Fall has been set aside, it is generally 
found that the doctrines of Grace and of Salvation 
soon follow in its wake. The doctrine of Original 
Sin as formulated by St. Paul is deep-rooted in the 
sad facts of human experience as well as in the early 
records of Genesis, and does not at all depend on 
any particular interpretation of those records. 

I do not propose to raise any question here as to the 
exact historical value of the narrative in Genesis iii., 
or to inquire into the relations between it and the 
narratives of somewhat similar character which have 
been recovered from the long lost literature of 
Babylonia! There is nothing surprising in the fact, 
if it be a fact, that the Biblical narrative of the 
Fall, like the Biblical narratives of the Creation, 


1 Some references are given in the article Fad/ in Clark’s 
Bible Dictionary. 
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should resemble in external features the legends of 
the Chaldean Tablets. For it is no claim of the 
Bible that it is the sole repository of the early history 
of mankind. What it does claim is that it gives a 
religious interpretation to that history, selects from 
it those incidents which are of permanent-value for 
the world, and records them for the instruction and 
warning of all generations of men. 

Nor need we be curious to know how far it would 
be legitimate to speak of the story of the Fall as an 
early Oriental myth. For myths, be it remembered, 
are not necessarily useless and lying fables. They 
may, and often do, preserve truths in the memory 
of simple men, truths of the highest importance for 
the human race, in the only form in which men 
will remember or profit by them. Whatsoever things 
were written aforetime, whether history or parable, 
prophecy or drama, were written, we are told, and 
I do not know why we should not believe it—wevre 
written for our learning} 

But what is of the deepest moment for us all to 
reflect upon is the truth which is at the heart of the 
story of the Tempter in Paradise, and that is the 
truth that man as he is known to us in history and 
in experience is not in the condition which was the 
Divine intention for him. The Divine Will has been 
thwarted by the perversity of the human will. Man’s 
progress in the world in which he is placed has been, 
on the whole, from strength to strength; but that 
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progress has not been without interruption. The 
curve of development of the race is a continuous 
curve, if you will; but upon it there are critical 
points. And the incident which we speak of as 
the Fall marked such a point. There has been a 
backward step in man’s history. He has grown in 
wisdom and in stature as the centuries have gone by ; 
but his growth at one point was checked and his 
progress retarded by his own wilful act. The history 
of the world is, indeed, a history of development ; 
but it is no part of the teaching of science, any 
more than it is the teaching of the Bible, that this 
is the best of all possible worlds. How much better 
the world might have been, had it not been for the 
taint of the First Sin, we cannot tell. 

Here, then, is the first point in the story of the 
Fall. At some period in his long history, after man 
became conscious of his Divine lineage, conscious 
of the possibilities of achievement within his reach, 
conscious of the law of duty as a law which ought 
to control his conduct, conscious of a will and reason 
in him which were his true self because they reflected 
the Divine Reason, the Supreme Will—at some 
period after that, when he was entirely master of 
himself, he transgressed the law which he felt to 
be imposed on him by his Maker. Sin, for us, is 
so easy, so common a thing, that we hardly realise 
how far reaching must have been the consequences 
of such an act as this, how deliberately wilful must 
have been the transgression. We sin, only half- 
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wittingly, without giving conscience much offence. 
It is only, after all, a following of passion rather 
than reason, a yielding to one force rather than to 
another which is not, as a matter of fact, so powerful 
as in our graver moments we should wish it to 
be. But the sin of man in his state of innocence 
was of a far different character. It was not merely 
an act of weakness ; it was a definite acceptance 
of the evil rather than the good, in the absence of 
any such bias towards evil as we experience in 
ourselves. 

And so, in the second place, this action of primeval 
man—whatever it was, and howsoever trivial it may 
have seemed—compromised posterity in a fashion 
impossible for any subsequent act of man or woman. 
It corrupted human nature at its root. Thence- 
forward was man’s whole moral being degraded ; 
the will was permanently weakened in its conflict 
with the passions with which it was to find itself in 
perpetual warfare. None of us, indeed, kveth to 
himself’; we all know that. All our actions affect 
others beside ourselves. But Adam was more than 
an individual member of his race; his relation to it 
was quite unique. Coleridge thought that the truest 
idea of the Fall was to be gathered from our personal 
experience ; that the Fall of Adam, the Representa- 
tive Man, is a typical incident repeated in the 
spiritual history of every man born into the world. 
And it is beyond question that there is profound 
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truth in this; but it is not the whole truth. For we 
are not in Adam’s case. We do not start in the race 
of life on the same terms as he did; we know our- 
selves to be ill equipped for the conflict which lies 
before us; we are at a disadvantage through the 
corruption of that human nature in which we share. 
The flesh lusteth against the spirit, and the spirit 
against the flesh: ... so that ye cannot do the things 
that ye would." There are traces within and without 
us of some aboriginal perversion of the will, which 
mocks at our best efforts after holiness. It was 
through one man, as St. Paul explains, that s7zz 
entered into the world? 

But if it be thus true that the First Sin produced 
consequences differing both in kind and degree from 
every subsequent sin, it is apparent that we do not 
sufficiently explain the effects of the Fall by referring 
them to the physical laws of inheritance. It is 
awfully and emphatically true, indeed, that every 
sin leaves its trace on ourselves and on those with 
whom we have to do. But the First Sin left a darker 
trace, a mark so indelible that the human will is 
powerless to remove it. In the case of our sins, 
the law of their continuance is that they are visited 
upon our descendants to the third and fourth genera- 
tion ; but after a period of suffering and sorrow the 
evil taint passes away. But the consequences of 
the act by which sin first entered into GOD’s good 
world have a wider range. They continue in human 
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nature itself. The right ordering of life is always 
a struggle, a warfare between the spirit and the 
flesh ; and this, not only on account of former slips 
and failures of ourselves and our immediate pre- 
decessors, but because, the passions having been 
given the mastery one dark day long ago, the 
absolute supremacy of the will is gone for ever. The 
effect of a poison in the blood may linger for genera- 
tion after generation, but at last it will wear itself 
out. Nature, as we say in common speech, asserts 
herself. But here is a case in which not only the 
blood of a particular man was poisoned, but human 
nature itself was poisoned at its base ; and no single 
son of Adam has ever gone through the world whose 
life has not been spoilt by that fearful taint. 

This is not an abstract dogma of an obsolete 
system of theology—do not think it. It is a serious 
explanation of the actual condition of the world, 
and quite apart from Scripture it is the explanation 
which has approved itself to the reason and the 
conscience of all sorts and conditions of men. Saints 
and sinners, simple and wise, Hebrew and Greek, 
have all agreed in this, that the contrast between 
man’s promise and his performance is, in some 
measure, due to causes beyond his own control; and 
that the present ravages of sin point back to its 
intrusion at the very beginning of human history. 
Behold, I was shapen in iniquity, and in sin did my 


* The Stoic doctrine of the depravity of mankind is copiously 
illustrated in Zeller’s Stozcs, ch. x. 
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mother conceive me, said the Psalmist ; and his con- 
fession has found response in the hearts of countless 
multitudes. 

We have been speaking of what is called in the 
technical language of the Church “original sin,” 
although the name is perhaps not a very happy 
one. But it does not matter much what we call 
it, provided that we recognise its presence, and 
recognise this, further, that such a taint in human 
nature, such a tendency to evil, such a perversion 
of the will, cannot but be offensive to the Awful 
Holiness of Gop. This is the truth at the heart of 
the fearful superstitions of Calvinism which have 
driven so many souls into the darkness of unbelief. 
Whatever we may wish, however we may flatter 
ourselves, human nature is not such that a man can 
by his own unaided efforts do Gop’s will. And the 
truth is the more necessary to insist on, because a 
dread of its perversions has almost expelled it from 
our pulpits. It is not merely that the story of the 
Fall would suggest this to us; not merely that our 
own experience confirms it; but that the whole of 
the New Testament teaching about sin and grace 
and redemption is quite without meaning if this be 
not presupposed. If a power of complete moral 
recovery were in man’s reach by a mere effort of 
his own will, man would need no Saviour. And 
the word grace, of which Bible and Prayer Book are 
so full, would have no meaning at all; it would be 

1 Ps, li. 5. 
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a quite unnecessary aid for man in this his period 
of discipline and training for the future. 

Is it then seriously contended, it will be asked, 
that man is held guilty by the Supreme Judge of 
all for a melancholy infirmity which he has inherited, 
and for which he is not responsible? Is involuntary 
corruption a fit subject for punishment? And is it 
just to punish us for what has been done by our 
ancestors? Is the guilt of sin transferable, like a 
monetary obligation, from one man to another? 
Is it possible for our first parents to transmit 
.to us, not only the tendency to sin, but the guilt 
of it? 

Nay, that is not the teaching either of the Bible 
or of the Church. If it were, I make bold to say 
that we could not believe it; for our consciences 
would revolt against teaching so outrageously im- 
moral. No! By one man sin entered into the world; 
but we are not accomplices in Adam’s sin or par- 
takers of -his guilt without a co-operation of our 
own will. It is only in so far as we make that sin 
our sin by repeating it in our own persons that we 
are personally responsible to the Great Judge. And 
it is a mere travesty of St. Paul’s beliefs to represent 
him as teaching that under any circumstances a man 
can be held accountable for that which he has not 
done. But what he does teach is that the corruption 
in human nature is so deep-seated, that nothing 
short of supernatural grace will avail to cure it. 
Who shall deliver me, he asks, from this body of 
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death? And his answer is ready: J thank God, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord} 

Here we come upon the Christian answer to the 
problem which sin presents to every earnest soul: 
As through the one man’s disobedience the many were 
made sinners, even so through the obedience of the 
One shall the many be made righteous. Asin Adam 
the weakness, so in Christ the grace. And as we 
have been careful to remind ourselves to-day that Gop 
does not count us responsible for anything save that 
which is our own personal act, so let us not forget 
that Christ’s grace is nothing to us unless we appro- 
priate it and make it our own. Sin and grace. 
They are the perpetual theme of the Gospel. And 
yet, however glibly we may speak about them, how 
little do we think what either word means! How 
little we realise the magnitude of sin, of which the 
only true measure is the sorrow of the Crucified! 
Not only the original sin of our race, but the actual 
sin to which we return day by day with light and 
easy hearts—it is this which the Cross interprets to 
each one of us. And that penitence may be trans- 
figured by hope, we are offered the sacred gifts of 
Christ’s grace, which shall be to us for strength and 
cleansing, if only they be faithfully received in remem- 
brance of His meritorious Cross and Passion. 


1 Rom. vii. 24, 25. 
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Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the world.— 
St. JoHN i. 29. 


HERE are few facts more significant of the 

change which has come over the religious 
thought of our time than the change in the topics 
which preachers now select for sermons as compared 
with the sermons of half a century ago. It is, indeed, 
not so long as that since sermons were almost 
exclusively devoted to one great doctrine of Chris- 
tianity, the doctrine of the Atonement of our Lord. 
Sunday after Sunday, at Christmas and at Easter, 
in Lent and at Whitsuntide, this was pressed upon 
the thoughts of Christian people. Too often it was 
treated, not only as the centre of the Faith, but as 
the whole of the Faith, as the one all important truth 
which had been revealed in the Gospel. It would 
be easy to criticise the imperfection of such a mode 
of presenting the Christian Creed. The Creed is not 
a simple aggregate of articles of faith, among which 
we can pick and choose, from which we can select 


1 Chapel of Trinity College, Dublin, Lent, 1898. 
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one to the exclusion of the rest, without danger of 
loss and misunderstanding. Nor, if we are to trust 
the New Testament, is the Atonement the centre of 
gravity of the faith of Christ, the doctrine on which 
all else depends ; that is, rather, the Incarnation, the 
confession that GOD became man. Before we can 
understand man’s fall, we must understand man’s 
greatness. And Scripture teaches us that sin is not 
the natural attitude of man, who was made in the 
Divine image ; and that if we would appreciate the 
Divine intention for him, we must look back behind 
the Fall. So, too, the Church teaches us to begin 
with Gop’s love rather than with man’s need, to 
think of the love of GoD in Christ before we think 
of the scorning of that love which issued in the dark 
tragedy of the Cross. And, in practical teaching, it 
is a grave mistake to single out for continual exposi- 
tion that article of the Creed which is, perhaps more 
than any other, beyond our powers to expound, and 
which cannot be understood at all save in relation 
to the whole Christian conception of man and of Gop. 

But although all this be true, although we can- 
not be too thankful for the spread of that larger 
and more Scriptural conception which regards the 
Incarnatus est as the keynote of the Creed, it is 
impossible to set aside the doctrine of the Atonement 
as a matter on which Christian thought need not 
linger, on which Christian faith needs no instruction. 
It is a very serious sign of the times that it is so 
little preached, at least in pulpits like this. We are 
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continually for our profit being recalled to the great 
example of the Life of Christ ; but we cannot forget 
that it is the Death of Christ which is treated most 
fully in the Gospels, which is unceasingly expounded 
in the Epistles as a topic of warning and encourage- 
ment and hope. We may not be’ able to construct a 
theory about it; but the fact that Jesus Christ suf- 
fered and died “for us men and for our salvation” 
is confessed in every Christian Creed. For the In- 
carnation is not the whole of the Gospel, although it 
might be the whole of the Gospel, if there were no 
such thing as sin. But sin has cast so dark a shadow 
over human life, that a Gospel for men must be 
a Gospel of deliverance. And so I desire to say 
something this morning about this austere and grave 
doctrine which is so intimately connected with all 
our most worthy hopes and fears for ourselves and 
others in this world and the next. 

It is hardly necessary to remind you, in the first 
place, that the idea of atonement for sin is not 
peculiar to Christianity. Many religions have had 
a doctrine of Propitiation: the idea of sacrifice is 
deep-rooted in religion, all the world over. And “to 
sacrifice” is not only “to sanctify,” to consecrate our 
best to GOD ; it may demand pain, self-denial, death 
itself. The efficacy of sacrifice has been held in 
many forms, degraded and noble, superstitious and 
sublime. Even Christians have not always explained 
their doctrine of Sacrifice in forms which will approve 
themselves to an instructed conscience ; nor are we 
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concerned to defend all the curious theories by which 
men have sought to explain to themselves the 
Supreme Sacrifice of all. It is the Fact, not the 
Theory, of that Sacrifice upon which we must rest at 
last. But the more degraded and superstitious have 
been the ways in which men, be they Pagans, Jews, 
or Christians, have sought to explain the efficacy of 
sacrifice, the more plainly does it appear that belief 
in it is a deep-lying instinct of human nature. And 
the root idea is this, that sin is hateful to the 
Supreme, and that penitence by itself does not satisfy 
that Eternal Law of Righteousness which ordains 
that sin shall bring suffering in its wake. 

I say that this is a moral instinct of humanity, 
strong where the sense of sin is acute, weak where 
that is defective. If we do not feel any moral fitness 
in the demand of humanity that sin shall issue in 
pain, we may be pretty sure that our moral nature is 
at fault. There is, ¢.g.,no surer sign of moral decadence 
in a people than the decline of the public indignation 
at vice. There is, to be sure, a sentimentality which 
would always shrink from the infliction of pain, 
however well deserved, however base or cruel the 
offender ; but it is a sign of weakness, not of strength, 
whether in men or in nations. It is a sign that the 
sense of sin is no longer alive, and that conscience 
has been lulled to sleep. 

It is sometimes urged, indeed, that punishment is 
only moral if it is administered for the sake of the 
criminal as a discipline by which he may be led to 
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bethink himself of his sin, and be drawn to repen- 
tance. Nothing could be more untrue. You could 
not justify punishment on such grounds as that, for 
you have no right to take any man’s moral educa- 
tion perforce into your own hands. The moral element 
in punishment is not its value as a discipline, but 
its assertion of the austere Law of Righteousness. 
Conscience assures us that there is such a thing 
as ill desert, that when a man deliberately offends 
against the known and acknowledged laws of the 
moral reason he deserves to suffer for it. We are 
angry with him, and szz not.’ For such righteous 
anger is the counterpart of the wrath of Gop. 

Is it urged that no place is left for human forgive- 
ness, if this law is to be given so high a place in 
the Statute Book of the human conscience? To say 
so would be to misconceive the moral element in 
forgiveness. That does not consist in the remission 
of penalty, but in the persistence of the sense of 
human brotherhood, even when that sense has been 
outraged by the offender. It is, indeed, often easier 
for us to remit the penalty than to enforce it, because 
our sense of sin is so defective; it may be at times 
a duty (so complex is our daily life) to grant such 
remission: but to treat sin either in ourselves or 
in others as if it were non-existent is no true kind- 
ness either to ourselves or to society, nor is it to obey 
the dictates of that Law of Righteousness which is 
the Law of Gop. 


1 Eph. iv. 26. 
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It is, then, a moral instinct to demand that sin 
should issue in pain. Penitence only appeases the 
offended conscience of mankind when it is accom- 
panied by suffering. And the doctrines of sacrifice 
which are found in so many religions are so many 
attempts to answer this demand of the moral reason 
that pain should follow sin. 

Christianity finds its answer, as you know, in the 
Atonement of our Saviour. The doctrine is, indeed, 
never precisely formulated in Holy Scripture, nor 
has it ever been reduced to a formula by the Church. 
Perhaps it is not possible that it should be formulated 
with exactness so long as the doctrines of the 
Trinity, the Incarnation, and the Fall remain un- 
fathomed. The Church Universal has always been 
content to follow the Apostles in their acceptance 
of the fact that the Death of Christ furnished the 
Atonement for human sin, without too curious 
inquiry as to the mode. She has been content 
to use the several metaphors employed in the New 
Testament,—Ransom, Reconciliation, Sacrifice,—with- 
out attempting to adjust them to each other, and 
with the fullest recognition that they are, after 
all, only metaphors which illustrate a great and 
complex Fact.’ 

There are, however, certain principles which oot 
can hardly mistake, if we listen either to the Voice 


1 Coleridge’s discussion of this great question (in Azds to 
Reflection, Aphorism xix. On Spiritual Religion) is both interest- 
ing and profound. 
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of Scripture, or to the Voice of the Church, or to 
the Voice of our own moral reason—Voices which 
speak in true concord more frequently than is some- 
(tees supposed. #etd the first principle which is 
/ thts guaranteed to us is that the Death of Christ 
was not only efficacious by way of example, or 
because of its influence on the minds of those 
who think of it but objectively, in itself, and in’ 
relation to that Law of Righteousness of“whieh 
LuhaveSpeken. It is quite true that it is the 
supremest example of self-sacrifice that the world 
has witnessed, quite true that the message of the 
Cross has had power to convince of sin and to lead 
men to holiness, solely from the pathetic pleading 
of the love of which it tells. But it is impossible 
to reconcile the words of Scripture with a theory 
which goes no farther than this, or to understand 
the moral necessity for the awful Victory of the 
[ Cross, if nothing more than this be true. No! The 
Death of Christ is represented in Holy Scripture as 
objectively and in itself atoning for the sins of men. 
{~~ On the other hand—and this is our second obser- 
vation—the word punzshment is not used in the 
New Testament of the Death of Christ. His Atone- 
ment is never there described as a punishment of 
the innocent instead of the guilty, though it has 
‘been so described by careless readers of Scripture. 
That is a conception which is repugnant to all our 
notions of justice, and it is foreign to the teaching 
of the Gospels. Punishment can only be justly 
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inflicted on the offender himself. Certainly it does 
not follow that only the guilty suffer in consequence 
of their sin. Every day’s experience convinces us 
of the contrary. The sins of the ‘fathers are visited 
upon the children ; the fathers have eaten sour grapes, 
and the children’s teeth ave set on edge But that is 
not to say that the Almighty punishes the children for 
what was no fault of theirs; it is rather to say that 
we are all linked together by bonds so close in one 
great brotherhood that, zf one member suffer, all the 
members suffer with tt? \t may be said that this 
makes no difference as to the pain entailed upon 
_ the innocent ; but surely it makes a wide difference in 
our conception of the justice of the Supreme Orderer 
of men’s lives, whether we regard Him as the im- 
mediate Author of that pain, or whether we look on 
it as an inevitable consequence of the unity of man- 
kind and of the warfare against good inspired by 
the wayward wills of men. To ask that it should 
be otherwise is to ask that man should not be man, 
should have been created other than he is. The 
innocent is not punished instead of the guilty, and 
so it is not said in the New Testament that Christ 
was punished instead of man. It zs said that He 
suffered because of man, for the sake of man, that 
the sin which man commits every hour issued ia 
His Passion. < 
Once more, the Death of Jesus is not represented a 
in the New Testament as the cause of the Love of 


1 Ezek. xviii. 2. 2 Cor. xii. 26. 
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Gop. It is its effect, its outcome. It is a parody 
of the Gospel to speak of Christ having, as it 
were, purchased by His Death Gop’s love for man. 
For Gop so loved the world, that He gave Hzs only 
begotten Son. 

-~ We have, then, if I have been able to bring you 
so far with me, reached this point. We have seen 
that it is a.demand of conscience that sin shall 
issue in pain. We feel it to be a more or less 
imperative demand ; but perhaps we do not feel how 
morally inevitable it is, because we do not realise 
the guilt of sin. We readily pass over sin; there 
may be a deep sense in which it be true that Gon, 
and GOD alone, cannot remit the penalty of sin, 
without a breaking in upon the moral order of the 
world, which is the reflex of His nature. We do 
not know the origin of evil; but the connexion 
between moral and physical evil, between sin and 
pain, may be as intimate as any natural sequence. 
The connexion may be (and we can see reasons 
why it should be) the very secret of the moral order. 
And the Gospel represents Him who is the Moral 
Life of the world as taking upon Him of His own will 
the pain which the creatures made in His image had 
prepared for themselves. 

But this, you say, is only to cheat ourselves with 
words. You have not touched the heart of the 
difficulty, which is that the Christian doctrine seems 
to represent the Great Judge as transferring blame 

1 St. John iii. 16. 
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and penalty from guilty to innocent, by a voluntary 
act—an act of amazing love, if you will, but also 
an act of gross injustice. Now, even as we so 
speak, do we not perceive that we have reached a 
point where our ordinary ways of thought and speech 
are at fault? For you must not take the doctrine 
of the Atonement off its Christian foundation ; you 
must not isolate it from the rest of the Christian 
Creed. And as it is a part of that Creed that He 
who is to judge the world is the Very Person who 
suffered on its behalf, so it is another part that Christ 
Himself does truly represent all men in a unique 
sense. It would be a grave moral anomaly to suppose 
that the Almighty permitted the world’s penalty to 
be transferred by a kind of legal fiction to the person 
of a great Saint and Martyr whose supreme self- 
sacrifice should draw all men in love and holiness 
to himself. Such a conception as that would be 
degrading to our idea of GOD asa Righteous Judge, 
while it would be paralysing in its effect on our own 
spiritual progress. It would be unjust to the innocent, 
and demoralising to the guilty. 

But, then, here can be no question of justice or 
injustice in respect of our Lord’s Passion as it affected 
Himself (if we may use such words), for the Judge 
is Himself the Victim. It would only be unjust on 
a Unitarian view of the Supreme, which sees in our 
Blessed Lord only a messenger of GOD’s will and 
an instrument of His purposes. There is no question 
of justice or injustice where the Judge Himself, the 
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Supreme Exponent of the Moral Law, condescends 
to be its Victim, learning obedience by the things which 
He suffered You must not take the doctrine of the 
Atonement off its Christian foundation, and that 
presupposes that the Crucified is not only the Eternal 
Reason, but the Eternal Judge. 

And, lastly, such a conception as that of a Martyr 
Prophet suffering in innocence instead of sinners 
who had no share in his sorrow and his pain 
would be demoralising to man himself. It would 
cut at the root of personal responsibility. But the 
doctrine of the Incarnation has been only half learnt, 
if we have not understood that Christ claimed to be, 
not only in word, but in fact, the Representative and 
the Recapitulation of all men. It was in the name 
of the race whose nature He assumed that He con- 
fessed the guilt of sin, on their behalf that He suffered 
the inevitable consequence of sin. He ¢asted death 
Sor every man.” He drank the Cup to the dregs. 
Even alienation from the Divine Love was felt by 
Him at last. My GoD, He cried, why hast Thou 
JSorsaken Me ?* Werein was the Law of Righteousness 
fulfilled. 

We ask, How are we affected thereby? And the 
Apostles answer, Because you are zm Christ. GOD 
in Christ forgave you. \t is a phrase which is 
an enigma, indeed, though it be also our hope. 
For there is no outward sign of that union which 


1 Hebr. v. 8. 3 St. Matt. xxvii. 46. 
? Hebr. ii. 9. 4 Eph. iv. 32 (R.V.). 
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may convince us of its reality. It is a moral and 
spiritual union, never apparent to sight, often doubtful 
to faith itself; and yet a true union, the source and 
the pledge of that. unity of mankind of which we 
so often glibly speak. We cannot allow ourselves to 
dwell upon it now. I have only desired to suggest 
that there is a true coherence in the Christian Creed, 
if we will only think it out as presented in the 
Gospels, We cannot understand it piecemeal. And 
as the mystic words z7 Christ give us the intellectual 
justification of our belief in the efficacy of Christ’s 
Passion, so they gravely warn us that the Atonement 
of the Cross removes no whit of our personal respon- 
sibility for sin. We are not, we may be sure of it, 
zm Christ, unless that sense of the enormity of sin, 
that shrinking from contact with sin, that willingness 
to bear the consequences of sin, be found in us which 
was found in Jesus Christ. And so we come back to 
the thought with which we began. Penitence is not 
enough without sacrifice ; and yet it is the condition 
of pardon, for without penitence we are not of the 
same mind which was in Christ Jesus our Lord. 


XIV 


“WHO JIS THis?’ 


N 
And when He was_come into Jerusalem, all the city was.moved, 
saying, Whois this? A nid-the multitude said, This is Jesus, the Prophet 
of Nazareth of Galilee-—Sr. Marr. xxi. 10, 11. 


{fal such words does St. Matthew picture the stir 
Yat Jerusalem when our Lord made a great 
triumphal entry before the Passover Feast. “Ail the 
coty was moved. As-—the Pharisees... _complained,.. 
The..2vorld--ts- one, after.ddime Bugis the beginning 
of His ministry “the coutmion people’ had heard Him 
gladly, although the phrase is only used of one of 
the last scenes of all. It was no new thing that He 
should be followed by crowds who hung upon His 
words with awe and devotion. His countrymen in 
Galilee, the simple peasant folk of Northern Palestine, 
had welcomed His mission among them. Five» 
-theusand;-four~thousand—such..were.. the...audiences 
Poms. which...the..Gospels~tell. Early in His ministry 
© His fame went throughout all Syria... . And there 
followed Him great multitudes of gate from Galilee 
ana Decupolis and Jerusalem and Judea and from 


' Chester Cathedral, Palm Sunday, 1898. 
? St. John xii. 19, 3 St. Mark xii. 37. 
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> 
beyond Jordan*®* And now, when the end was near, 


the Raising of Lazarus had arrested the attention 
of all classes at Jerusalem, and the startled priests 
began to make inquiry./ When Jesus lodged at the 
house of Lazarus on His way to the Feast, St. John 
tells us that the common people... of the Jews learned 
that He was there: and... by reason of Lazarus 
many of the Jews went away, and believed on Jesus? 
It was'a week of bustle and stir. From the country 
crowds were flocking into the Holy City to keep the 
Passover. Jerusalem was, for the moment, filled 
with a motley population of Jews and Greeks, 
Galileans and priests, townsfolk and villagers, all 
assembled for the great annual commemoration of 
a nation’s deliverance. It was then that the strange 
procession of which the text speaks was seen. As 
Jesus rode into the city a gust of enthusiasm seemed 
to sweep over the crowds that were pressing along 
the road. Wéith—one...consent--they-hatled’ Him “as » 
the... Messiah” whom “theif “race “had “expected from 
‘generation to..generation. They spread their gar- 
ments in the way, as if His entry were a royal 
progress. , They greeted Him with the cry of 
Hosanna.. They invoked Him as the great Son of 
David, who was to set up His everlasting Kingdom. 
And when the clamour of rejoicing called forth from 
the citizens the question, Who zs ths ? the Galilean 
peasants, His own countrymen, gave the answer, 
é This zs the Prophet, Jesus, from Nazareth of Galilee. 
“1 St. Matt, iv. 24, 25. a168 fous. 9, (RV... 
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We can well understand the question. Who is this 
to whom you are giving royal honour, whom you 
call Son of David? Who is this that so great a 
company should follow Him? Here was no stately 
retinue; no outward sign of regal claims; and yet 
the favour of the people was shewn to Him as it 
was never shewn to soldier or king. }°Who ts this? 
The question was asked by some, no doubt, in idle . 
curiosity ; by some, perhaps, in doubting hesitation, 
for the days were evil, and the glory seemed to have 
departed from Israel ; by some with eager hope that 
the answer would announce their King. Arvid the 
Se-is-the/question asked still in varying moods. 
Who~ts~-this-2.-\Who~is the Leader of the great. 
Christian procession of the ages } The-Chief Figure, 
.in.that.procession is now as of old a Master of men. 
But who is He? Why do men go after Him? Shall 
I, too, join the company of His followers? | Shall I 
strive to enter by His side at last into the New 
Jerusalem, which is the City of the Saints?: 
It is a great question for every soul. You can 
hardly escape it. That great procession passes by 
MAnCt hadnnd ; 
your doors, incessant’ and unending. You must have 
an answer. It is answered in the text, you say. 
CThis is \the Prophet, Jesus, from Nazareth of Galilee. 
Yes, that was a true answer so far’ as it went; but 
we cannot forget that the men who gave it seem soon 
to have lost their faith in the Prophet. The cry of 
¢ Crucify' which sa.seorm rang through Jerusalem may 
have been inspired by the jealous priests; and it . 
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may have been—we do not know—unwelcome to the 
Galilean villagers who had cried ‘Hosanna’ a few 
days before. We may not identify the simple crowd 
_who followed in love and adoration with the fierce 
and reckless mob who dared to shout, ‘His blood be on 
us, and on our children. And yet it is impossible not 
to be impressed by the sorrowful fact that of the 
multitudes who joined in the Procession of Palms we 
are told of none who were ready in the day of trial 
to claim Jesus as their King. They called Him Soz 
of David; but they made no protest against His 
martyrdom. If not directly, yet indirectly, they 
shared in the awful responsibility. of His Death. 
And it seems that we may trace in their very answer 
to the question, Who zs this? something of that 
hesitation, that half-heartedness, which was after- 

wards so terribly illustrated. | 
"Ths zs the Prophet, Jesus, from Nazareth of Galilee 
Not a word,..yewesee; about His claims to be the 
Christ! They had been calling Him Son of David ; 
but when asked, they would not say that they 
_ believed it. He was their fellow-countryman, of 
Nazareth ; that they. were ready to boast of. He 
was the Prophet; every one had heard of Him by 
that name;’He was the well known Teacher who 
1 St. Matt. xxvii. 25. Keble, in common with many writers, 


assumes (as it seems, without evidence) that the two crowds 
were composed of the same persons: 
«© ¢ Hosanna’ now, to-morrow ‘ Crucify,’ 


The changeful burden of their lawless cry.” 
(Christian Year, Advent Sunday.) 
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spoke with an authority quite unique. His name 
was Jesus, a common name among the Jews since 
the days of Joshua, the leader of the tribes; not a 
name which would excite criticism or remark. So 
much they were ready to say; but it did not justify 
their homage. For if Jesus were nothing more than 
this, then their palm branches and hosannas had 
been unmeaning ; ¢ey were only due to the Christ, 
the Redeemer of Israel. Their confession was not 
like the great confession of St. Peter, ‘Thou art. the 
Christ, the Son of the living Gob?; it was the out- 
come of a mere passing sentiment ; it was not based 
on hearty or reasoned conviction. And sentiment 
will rarely survive criticism ; it will still more rarely 
survive trial and pain. 

Who ts. this ? The question comes to us still and 
meets, alas at times with as poor an answer. Men 
and women still follow the great Christian procession. 
Its road is their road; why should they turn aside 
from it? Theirgeal-is-the-Holy City, as it was-the 
goal-of-their-fathers.before~them. They are willing 
to greet the Central Figure of their company as Son 
of David. All the crowd is doing it; why should 
not they? Now and again a wave of devotion 
passes over them, and they cry "Hosanna : they feel 
for the moment a real enthusiasm. They join in the 
Confession, which declares that He on whom their 
eyes are fixed is the Christ, the Redeemer, “Very 
Gop, of Very Gop.” But: they have not kee 

1 St. Matt. xvi. 16. 
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thought of what they are saying. They are ready 
to believe that it is true ; it would be very comfort- 
able if it were true: but they have never faced its 
meaning. And so when the question comes to them, 
as come it surely does one day, “Who is this? they 
receive a shock. It isan unexpected, an embarrassing 
question ; it is not to be answered without thought. 
It is best left to theologians, they suppose ; and so 
they take refuge in an answer which nobody can gain- 
say : This is Jesus, the Prophet. ‘He was the world's 
greatest Teacher, who-spake_ as. 2av....mever..spake;'« 
who brought men a message of holiness and peace. 
Vanity-ef-varities-. They do not see that they have 
given the lie to all their previous professions ; they 
have robbed their half-hearted allegiance of the only 
element which justified its existence at all. The 
answer. of the Galileans is true, but it is not the 
whole truth, nor will it serve in the day of trial. 
yo lt is a real danger that we should acquiesce in 
this way of thinking about our Lord. The books 
that are written about Him in our own day for the 
most part lay stress on the human life which He 
lived among men. We are eager to know all that 
can be known about the country in which He was 
born, about the outward features of His ministry, 
that we may realise as best we may the exact 
meaning of His words. And this is all admirable 
and good; but the Gospel which He came to bring 
is not centred in His teaching of wisdom and His 
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example of holiness. It is a message of grace; for 
He is ¢he Christ, the Son of the living Gop! And 
nothing short of that confession can explain to us 
the secret of His Life, or inspire us with courage 
to follow in His steps. The devotion of the Christian 
centuries is not devotion to the memory of a great 
Prophet of the past, but love to an ever present 
Lord and King who still lives and reigns among 
men. We cannot replace the one conception by the 
other without disaster to our spiritual life, without 
a shipwreck of faith, without peril to our souls. | 

And thus the story of the text with its terrible 
sequel teaches us the miserable insufficiency of any 
such view of the Christ as that which regards Him 
only as a great Teacher, a great Prophet. Such a 
belief as that will not nerve men and women with 
courage to trust Him in an hour of spiritual darkness, 
in days of perplexity and distress and pain. Better, 
perhaps, for those Galileans that they had never 
seen Him, that they had never called Him Son of 
David! Such unthinking and careless homage is 
not the homage which the Christ demands. They 
had the King in their midst, and they half believed 
it. But they put the thought from them, and tried 
to quell the doubts which suggested themselves by 
a compromise. The Prophet of Nazareth. You can 
make no such compromise as that with Jesus Christ. 
Let us not deceive ourselves here. Either He is 
what He claimed to be, Son of GOD no less than 
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Son of Man, or our homage is mistaken from first to 
last. It may only increase our condemnation. And 
the New Testament describes in terrible words how 
the sin of these poor peasants—for it was a sin— 
may be repeated by us all: As touching those who were 
once enlightened and tasted of the heavenly gift,... 
and then fell away, tt ts impossible to renew them 
again unto repentance ; seeing they crucify the Son of 
GOD afresh, and put Him to an open shame For 
such half-homage is a denial of the Christ. 

On the threshold of Holy Week, one other thought 
presses upon us. | The faith of these simple men was 
not strong ‘enough to stand, because they had not 
faced what it meant. They had not faced this at least, 
that to follow Jesus means to follow the Christ in 
sorrow as in joy, with stern determination rather than — 
with cheerful approval, in—-pain—here-if~intriumph~ 

~attast. Some of those who cried Hosanna may have 
seen a as cite than |, the rest 5 they may have 
seen the whieh their comrades were 
giving to the question, ‘Who zs this? He was the 
Christ. But the Christ was to suffer, and this was 
not in their thoughts. Even His Apostles could not 
believe it, when they were told. The Way of Christ 
is the Way of the Cross. | It is a hard saying, indeed ; 
and we shrink from it in days of ease when all goes 
well with us. It sounds a pious phrase, but we do 
not apply it to our own lives, while yet we would 
follow in the steps of our Master. The religion of 
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the Christ; I do not say that it is a religion of 
sadness, or that the pain which comes to a religious 
man or woman must outweigh the joy. But I do 
say that Christian joy is a different thing from that 
light-hearted optimism which is cheerful only because 
it never thinks. ee Our Lord does not condemn a 
happy heart. Goep~ferbid-! But He does condemn 
an unthinking and a careless life. Life is too serious 
a thing, so most of us learn as the years pass with 
swift feet, to be lived with a light heart. Even 
without thought of religion at all, a knowledge of 
the world will teach us that. But when we think 
of the world in the light of the Cross ; when we think 
of what it might be, of what we all might make it; 
did we truly believe what we say when we confess, 
“T believe in one Lord Jesus Christ,’—then we cannot 
but feel sad misgivings as to the value of our 
allegiance. And yet to those who will join that 
great Procession of the Ages as it goes up to the 


a 

Holy City, with fel understandin (of what such 
fellowship means and demands, chee ect 
hepefal-consecration of self come what may—to those 


€ 
does the promise come, Be thou fatth Ge unto death, 
and I will Ste thee the Crown of Life. ~| 


l Rev. ii. 10. 
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THE DISCIPLINE OF PAIN! 


Though He were a Son, yet learned He obedience by the things which 
He suffered.—HeEnrr. v. 8. 


N these words the Apostolic writer appeals to the 
life of our Blessed Lord as illustrating, in a re- 
markable degree, the principle that pain is a means 
of discipline. A principle this, hard to learn, but yet 
true. Though we do not know why there should 
be pain at all, we do know that it serves many good 
purposes in the progress of the world; and among 
these the fact that it acts as an agent in the formation 
of character is not the least conspicuous. 

The subject of pain is, no doubt, a subject from 
which we all turn with something of dislike. When 
we are not in trouble ourselves, we are unwilling 
to be drawn into the consideration of a subject so 
mournful, so full of gloomy possibilities and sad 
memories ; we prefer to dwell on the lights rather 
than on the shadows of human life. Why not look 
on the bright side of things? so people say ; do not 
anticipate pain by thinking of it beforehand. But 
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yet sorrow is so prominent a feature in ordinary 
experience—we are exposed to pain at so many 
points—that we are not acting as serious men and 
women should, if we do not at least occasionally set 
ourselves to consider it and inquire what lesson it 
has for us, to what good effect it may be directed 
in our own lives. And, further, we should remember 
that if we are to form any calm judgement upon 
this disciplinary influence of pain, we must do so at 
a time when we are not overwhelmed by its presence. 
When we are in pain ourselves, we are not capable 
of reflecting dispassionately on its meaning or its 
message. A human soul carried away by the shock 
of overmastering sorrow cannot justly estimate either 
the greatness or the purpose of the pain with which 
life is surrounded. At such moments the uppermost 
reflection is that it is too great to be borne, that in 
our case at least it is unjust and intolerable. Hence 
it may be worth while to direct our attention now to 
the educational value of pain. Our Lord, we read, was 
made perfect through sufferings.’ Is there any similar 
progress in the lives of ordinary men and women? 
Is it true to say that in general suffering refines and 
sanctifies the Christian character ? 

1. Reflect, first, upon the lesser pains of life—such 
as the pains of toil, or the pains of poverty. These 
are pains which we can readily understand may often 
be full of blessing. The enervating influence of an 
unceasing round of thoughtless pleasure is manifest. 
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It is not an uncommon thing to see a man endowed 
with great gifts, gifts of mind, body, and estate, 
deteriorating steadily in character from day to day 
just because he has never encountered any obstacle 
to check him in his selfish, complacent round of 
delights. There seems no outlet for his energies but 
in pleasure, and so he seeks it there ; with the result 
that he grows weaker and less manly, in spite of his 
better self. Here is a case in which pain, the loss 
of money, of position, aye, of reputation, may be an 
unmixed blessing. It puts him on his mettle: it is 
a means of strengthening his character. The strong 
men of this world are those who have had obstacles 
to overcome, whose path has not been always strewn 
with flowers. You will say, perhaps, that there are 
few people whose lives are so surrounded with 
pleasure that the pleasure becomes a source of weak- 
ness to such an extent as this. But the truth is that 
we are all too much afraid of pain. The character 
of Tito described with such terrible faithfulness 
by George Eliot in one of her great books, is a 
typical character. Many a life is wrecked, many a 
splendid possibility is thrown away, simply because 
the command 7ake up the cross seemed too hard to 
obey. We may be sure of this, that it is not until 
one realises what is meant by enduring hardness as 
a good soldier of Jesus Christ, that the full strength 
of the Christian character can be reached. Pain, 
then, even in its lesser forms, is a strengthening 
influence, We chafe under the restraints which it 
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imposes upon our freedom ; and in the struggle to 
overcome them we bring out whatever is strongest 
in our nature. No one who has not suffered is 
strong.” 

2. But, again, there are other pains, very common 
and very distressing while they last—the pains of 
disappointment. Failure in a long planned under- 
taking, the despair which overtakes us when our 
motives are misunderstood, the severance of old 
friendships—these are some of the commonest 
pains of life. None of us is always successful ; 
few of us escape misrepresentation; many of us 
know what it is to lose a friend. It is often hard 
at the time to see what possible good effect upon 
our lives such trials as these can bring about ; and 
yet if we can recall any such sad experiences, we 
may remember at least one benefit that resulted 
from them. It is at such times that our true 
character becomes patent, if not to the world, yet 
to ourselves. The power of self-deceit is so strong, 
that as long as things go well with us we may never 
question our own infallibility of judgement, candour 
of disposition, amiableness of temper. But when we 
are driven in on ourselves by the rude questioning 
of sorrow, we begin to understand that, after all, 
things might have been different if we had been 


1 Cf. Goethe (Wilhelm Meister, I. 13): 


‘““Wer nie sein Brod mit Thranen ass, 
Wer nie die kummervollen Nichte 
Auf seinem Bette weinend sass, 
Der kennt euch nicht, ihr himmlischen Miachte, 
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different. We may not—very likely do not—admit 
it to ourselves openly; but there is always after 
failure or disappointment, if we are not entirely 
filled with an inordinate self-conceit, a suspicion 
aroused that it might have been our own fault. 
The disgust, ¢.g., with which we view the failure of 
a scheme apparently for the glory of God or the 
honour of His Church, may perhaps suggest to us 
that it was our own importance we were thinking 
about, and not the glory of God at all. The shock 
attendant upon the loss of a friend may reveal to 
us as a possibility that perhaps we are not altogether 
desirable as friends, that there may be something 
hard or selfish or uncandid in our conduct. And 
so in every case: there is no agent more potent 
than pain in revealing to us our own secret character 
as it isin the sight of Gop. If it put us upon more 
honesty, more charity, more singlemindedness, it is 
a true blessing in disguise. 

3. These, however, are not the most intense forms 
of human suffering : there is the pain of bereavement. 
When this is present with us, there seems to be no 
comfort, no mercy, in earth or heaven. And yet 
it is a discipline—a hard, a terrible discipline—by 
which Gop calls us to Him when lesser trials have 
elicited no response. It often seems a mockery to 
speak of blessing being contained in bereavement ; 
but yet many a time it has been in moments of 
sorrow and anguish that the full meaning and 
seriousness of life have been brought home to the 
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heart. When oppressed by the nearness of the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death, the soul is led to 
seek for some practical solution of the mysteries 
of life and suffering. J found trouble and sorrow ; 
then called I on the Name of the Lord, is not the 
experience of the Psalmist of Israel alone. The 
via dolorosa, the way of sorrow, is the way to 
the Cross. 

4. And we must not overlook the sympathetic 
power of this pain of bereavement. The presence of 
a pain to which all men feel themselves exposed 
is a bond of union and the root of sympathy. 
Much of the kindliness and compassion of human 
beings in respect of their fellows in distress is 
called forth by the memory of their own sufferings 
of a like nature. Pain, even more than joy, makes 
the whole world kin. 

In these different ways,—as in many others,— 
then, pain is a means of education—a factor in the 
development of individual as well as of national 
character. We can see in the case of others— 
though not so clearly in our own—that pain may 
bring blessing in its wake. And, indeed, under the 
conditions of life in this world, pain will be a dis- 
cipline to us, whether we wish it or not. It remains 
with us to determine whether it shall be a discipline 
for good or for evil. It may influence us for evil, 
make us hard, unsympathetic, cynical. But it will 
also teach us—if we will—lessons of kindliness and 
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patience ; by its penetrating criticism it will exhibit 
us to ourselves as we are; it will strengthen us for 
achievement of our appointed tasks; and even by 
the shadow which it casts upon life, it will prompt 
us to look with more longing towards that country 
where is neither sorrow nor pain, for suffering 
quickens our powers of spiritual perception in a 
strange way. The Delectable Mountains, you re- 
member, whence Bunyan’s pilgrims saw the vision 
of the Heavenly City, were not far from the Castle 
of Despair. 

Thus the good or bad effect of pain on our Chris- 
tian progress depends very much on our mental 
attitude in regard to it. There must be a deliberate 
acceptance of it as containing lessons for our learning, 
if we are to extract from it that lesson which God 
wishes to teach us. So our Lord speaks of taking 
up the cross. The burden is not merely to be 
endured ; it must be taken up with something of 
a voluntary acceptance. 

All very easy to preach, very easy to acquiesce 
in; but very hard to practise. When we notice 
the sorrows and disappointments of our neighbours, 
we find it natural enough to say, How that man’s 
character has been purified and ennobled by hard- 
ship! how that woman’s life has been sanctified 
by suffering! but when the thing touches ourselves, 
general reflections of this sort are of little use. We 
know very well that it is not happiness, but good- 
ness, that we are put into this world to cultivate. 
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That goodness will bring happiness in the long run 
is, indeed, a principle of religion; but it is not 
‘obviously true as regards the present world. And 
so it is only by bringing home to ourselves the truth 
that pain is not merely a penalty enacted by nature 
for wrong-doing, not merely a factor in the forces of 
the evolution of the human race, but also a discipline 
controlled in every detail by a Father in heaven, 
that comfort can be gained by the stricken soul. 
Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth* is an Apostolic 
maxim ; and that is, perhaps, as far as we can safely 
go in respect of the philosophy of pain. 

And yet we must try to see a step farther. In 
the presence of the mystery of the Passion, pain 
seems to take upon itself a new aspect. The true 
consecration of suffering is at the foot of the Cross. 
Though He were a Son, yet learned He obedience by 
the things which He suffered. Pain is a discipline 
of the Christian character, for it formed part of the 
discipline of the character of Christ. Sorrow brings 
us closer to the Man of Sorrows. Thus St. Paul 
speaks of our being daptised tnto the death of Christ ?; 
we are crucified with Christ.2 These phrases are full 
of profounder meaning than we can fathom ; but at 
least they teach that union with Christ involves 
union in suffering here, if in joy hereafter. The 
disciple ts not above his Master* ; and we may learn 
by failure and sorrow something which joy could 


1 Hebr. xii. 6 = Prov. iii. 12. 3 Gal. ii. 20. 
2 Rom, vi. 3. 4 St. Matt. x. 24. 
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never teach us of that Love of God in Redemption 
which was consummated in the Sacrifice of the 
Cross. “He Himself”—the words! will be familiar 
to some of us—“ went not up to joy, but first He 
suffered pain; He entered not into His glory before 
He was crucified. So truly our way to eternal joy 
is to suffer here with Christ ; and our door to enter 
into eternal life is gladly to die with Christ; that 


we may rise again from death and dwell with Him 
in everlasting life.” 


1 Exhortation in the Order for the Visitation of the Sick. 
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THE ENDURANCE OF PAIN’ 


They gave Him vinegar to drink, mingled with gall: and when He 
had tasted thereof, He would not drink, —St, Mart, xxvii. 34. 


HE last moments in the life of any man who 

has achieved greatness are generally described 
by his biographers with a fulness of detail exceeding 
that which they bestow upon any other part of his 
career. And this is natural for more reasons than 
one. We all feel instinctively that the stern hand 
of death will tear away whatever veil may have con- 
cealed the man’s true character from the world or 
from himself. In that awful moment—for awful it 
must be for every one who meets it with conscious- 
ness unimpaired—he will shew himself as he really 
is. As the man has lived, so will he die. There is, 
indeed, a hypocrisy so deep-seated that even the 
approach of death cannot disturb it. But in pro- 
portion as a man has been honest with himself 
will the true motives of his life become apparent at 
his death to those who are round about him. And 
thus the interest that is aroused. in many people 
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when they are told the “last words” of a friend is 
not altogether morbid or unwholesome; for it is 
felt that here at least is likely to be a sincere 
and true utterance of a human soul, face to face 
with the life which is eternal, whether for weal or 
for woe. 

In the case of the Death of our Blessed Lord, 
there were, as Christians believe, special circumstances 
which gave it a peculiarly awful significance. It was 
not only the death of a martyr ; it was the Sacrifice 
of the Son of Gop. And for this reason it is, no 
doubt, that the Evangelists have devoted so very 
large a space in their brief narratives to the Death 
of Christ. Compare the detailed account of the 
Passion with, say, that of so momentous a scene 
as the Nativity, or, what is even more remarkable, 
with the fragmentary notices of the Resurrection ; 
and some notion will be obtained of the supreme 
place which Christ’s Atoning Death held in the 
thoughts of the first preachers of His Gospel. I do 
not, however, now propose to dwell upon this aspect 
of the matter. But I shall ask you to reflect on 
certain details of our Lord’s Passion which seem to 
help us to understand somewhat the way in which 
He viewed pain. The Son of GOD was, indeed, a 
true and perfect Man ; and as in the case of every 
true man, the indications of personal character come 
out forcibly in the last few moments of His ministry 
of sorrow. The indications are not the less striking 
because the Evangelists note them without comment ; 
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they do not moralise about them, they simply tell 
what they know. 

In the reports of the Passion preserved for us in 
the Gospels (the last three of which at all events 
seem to be derived from independent sources), we are 
told that at three different times on that first Good 
Friday was a draught offered to our Lord; and if 
we read the narratives with care, we shall observe 
that these draughts were not only offered Him under 
entirely distinct circumstances, but that His attitude 
with reference to them was distinct in each case. 

1. Let us take first, as most familiar, what St. John * 
tells us. AW things being now accomplished, we 
read that Jesus cried out in His Agony that He was 
athirst ; and some of the soldiers in tardy mercy 
took pity upon the patient Sufferer, and offered Him 
a draught of the sour wine provided for their own 
use. And Jesus received it, and crying out, /¢ zs 
Jinished, bowed His head, and breathed out His spirit. 

The physical torture had been endured ; the Victim 
was offered ; the Sacrifice was complete ; all things 
were now accomplished. And thus the draught which 
would alleviate His burning thirst was accepted, 
nay, was asked for, by the Sufferer. For, indeed, 
there is no merit in enduring useless pain. That 
thirst could, we may not doubt, have been endured— 
as all else had been endured—by our Blessed Lord ; 
but there was no need for this. AW things were 
accomplished. ‘We had done that for which He had 
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come. And so He no longer keeps back the cry, 
I thirst. There is a lesson here for us, I think. And 
the lesson is this, that pain, as pain, is of no moral 
value at all. Pain is not the natural and normal lot 
of men who were made in the Divine likeness. It 
is the consequence and the indication of man’s revolt 
against GOD. But it is a bad thing in itself, and not 
pleasing to Him who made all things in the beginning 
very good. St. Antony in the desert, St. Simeon 
Stylites on his pillar, the ancient Irish Saints in their 
squalid and miserable cells—they shew us, no doubt, 
how much pain may be borne without flinching by 
the power of a living faith. But in their mode of 
life they are by no means worthy of imitation, for the 
belief which constrained them was that pain in itself, 
and apart from its consequences, is pleasing to 
Gop. And that is not true, and was never taught 
by Jesus Christ either by precept or example. Pain 
is a bad thing, a hateful thing, in GOD’s world, and 
not to be endured or tolerated without good reason. 
To suffer a useless pain, that had no place in the 
economy of redemption ; and it has no place in the 
life of redeemed humanity. When all things were 
accomplished, Jesus accepted the bracing draught. 
2. We are not likely to be in any way perplexed in 
our own case by circumstances like this. Few of us, 
I imagine, are ascetics at heart, or at all likely to 
endure more pain than we need. But yet pain of 
a sort, of a bitter sort, comes to us all. How are 
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we to meet it? Let us carry our thoughts back to 
another and earlier scene at Calvary. As Jesus hung 
upon the Cross, suffering greater pains of body and 
soul than we can understand, by the brutal ingenuity 
of His guards yet another pain was added. <Axd the 
soldiers, says St. Luke,’ also mocked Him, coming to 
Him, and offering Him vinegar, and saying, [f Thou 
be the King of the Jews, save Thyself. This cruel 
mockery of treating Him as a King,—the awful irony 
of which strikes us afresh every time we read the 
story,—the sorry jest of the mock coronation, was 
continued even after He was raised on the Cross. 
And the wine-cup was offered in mockery to the 
King who was in truth in their midst, though they 
knew it not.. But He endured it all in patience and 
sadness. All things were not accomplished yet. It 
does not need that tragic story to teach us that 
there are some pains of life which are not in our 
power to evade. We had best endure them in silence. 
Insult, misrepresentation, mockery; it may be that 
these lie in our path, adding to the already heavy 
burden of life. We shall bear them in silence and 
in prayer. The cup of insult may be offered to us; 
it does not rest with us to say whether we shall 
accept or reject it. 

3. But we have not yet come to our text; and yet 
we have been very close to it. Some pain we refuse 
to endure, because it is useless ; other pains it is not 
in our power to decline—we cannot escape them ; 

1 St. Luke xxiii. 36. 
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and as to these latter there is only the homely 
counsel of patience and faith. But the commonest 
pains of life are those which we at once ought to 
endure and which we could evade if we chose. It 
is in the endurance of these that the spirit of the 
true martyr displays itself. As St. Mark has it, 
They gave Him to drink wine mingled with myrrh: 
but He recetved zt not. When He had tasted thereof, 
fle would not drink, says St. Matthew. Why not? 
Surely after the Betrayal, the Scourging, the Mock 
Coronation with the thorny crown, we might well 
think that the physical pain at the last could be 
of little service. The Passion had been endured 
through all its stages; surely the Victim would escape 
the agony of the last few hours by taking the soothing 
draught—the opiate prepared by merciful hands 
according to the merciful custom of Jerusalem, and 
offered to Him as it was offered to every malefactor 
who was condemned to suffer by the lingering 
torments of crucifixion. Surely the Sacrifice was 
all but on the Altar. That Life of self-denial and 
pain, that Life which had been one unceasing act 
of self-humiliation from the Conception to the Cross, 
had run its course. Pain is a bad thing, we were 
saying. What need that any more should be 
endured? Why should the vulgar tortures of an 
agonising death be sustained, when their acuteness 
might so easily be lessened? We might so reason 
out the matter with ourselves. We probably should, 
1 St. Mark xv. 23. 
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I think, have so reasoned, had a like case been ours. 
Not so Jesus Christ. The Cross was to be endured 
with full consciousness. The Cup which His Father 
had given Him He would drain to the dregs. All 
things were not yet accomplished. Not yet could 
He cry, /t zs finished. And so (and is it not a fact 
full of the deepest pathos?) the last kind act, which 
men would have done of their own free will for 
Jesus Christ whilst He was with us, He refused to 
accept. They gave Him to drink wine mingled with 
myrrh; but when He had tasted thereof, and had 
detected that it would relieve for Him the bitterness 
of His pain, He refused it. 

Philosophers have taught us that there are different 
kinds of fortitude. There is the fortitude which 
will endure without murmuring the pain that we 
cannot escape; but to endure pain that we may 
escape,’ if we will—that is the true courage. This 
was the fortitude of the Divine King on the Cross. 
He endured, because His Work was not yet done. 
And perhaps, without too curious prying into the 
purpose and manner of the Atonement, we may see 
in one direction at least that the conquest which has 
been achieved by the Gospel of Christ would not 
have been inspired by a Victim—even a Divine 
Victim—unconscious at the last. Who can calculate 
the number of souls which have been drawn to the 
Saviour by those Seven Great Words from the Cross ? 
The capacity for forgiveness revealed in that last 

1 Cp. Aristotle, Vic. Eth., Ul. vi. 12. 
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prayer, the tenderness of His last charge to St. John, 
the blessed words of pardon and peace spoken to 
the dying robber—we should have lost all these, 
had that cup of soothing forgetfulness been accepted 
by Jesus Christ. No! He would not drink. To 
human eyes His work seemed over; but it was 
not so. 

What is our lesson, yours and mine, from this last 
act of self-denial of Jesus Christ? Is it not this, 
that to suffer pain which we may evade if we will, 
to endure uuto the end,is often the most imperative 
of duties? A commonplace lesson, indeed ; but it 
is just these commonplace lessons that are hardest 
to learn. 

In the ordinary affairs of business we often see a 
man lose all profit of his toil, because he will not take 
the small additional pains which are needed to bring 
his machinery or his organisation to perfection. The 
same is true in science, it is true in art, it is true 
in every department of human activity. A French 
proverb tells us that it is the first step which costs; 
but in truth the /ast step is as often the one which 
is critical. After long toil, effort becomes enfeebled, 
and enthusiasm wanes ; and it is only the exceptional 
man who is so determined of purpose and so com- 


! Keble’s lines on St. Mark xv. 23 are familiar: 


‘* Thou wilt feel all, that Thou mayst pity all; 
And rather wouldst Thou wrestle with strong pain, 
Than overcloud Thy soul, 
So clear in agony.” 
(Christian Year, Tuesday before Easter.) 
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pletely master of himself that he will endure the 
pains of labour up to the end. The thing comes 
especially home to ourselves. It is not hard to see 
that much of the poverty of this unfortunate country 
springs from the fatal tendency of Irishmen to leave 
their work half done. Common speech testifies to 
this. “It will do very well” is a familiar expression 
among us. Now what does this mean, except that 
we are content to leave our work less perfect than we 
might make it, for the sake of saving ourselves some 
small additional pains? And we cannot disguise 
from ourselves that this national temperament is at 
the root of some at least of our national misfortunes. 

Or, again, in domestic life, is it not in little acts of 
self-denial rather than in great that character most 
truly displays itself? It is often because a man or 
woman will not give up some trivial indulgence, 
will not undertake some trivial daily task, that the 
happiness of a home is endangered. A man may 
have genuine affection for those of his household, 
and may deny himself many large luxuries for the 
sake of those who are dear to him; if he will not 
brook the smaller self-denials which every day calls 
for, he may lose the sweetest fruit of his greater 
labours. 

Or in the personal life of the soul, is it not by small 
decisions that the religious character is formed? It 
is, perhaps, in the pains which we experience when 
we resist temptation that we approach most nearly to 
that state which St. Paul describes as being crucified 
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with Christ... Our pains are not, indeed, comparable 
to His. Nay! and yet we, too, must not only endure, 
but—they are His own words—take up the cross. 
What is the meaning of Lenten discipline? Is it 
that pain is a good thing in itself? Certainly not; 
no one who is not a devil-worshipper will think so. 
Is it that we cannot help it? No; for we may evade 
it, if we will. But so surely as we examine our own 
lives, as we are called to do this Lenten. season, so 
surely shall we perceive that there are ways in which 
we might discharge our duty better—better both in 
view of this world and of that which is to come—if 
we were less careful of our own unnecessary comforts, 
if we were not so afraid of pain. 

You may refuse pain in various directions; and 
the world will think none the worse of you. You 
may refuse to give up an indulgence which you are 
conscious is becoming so essential to your comfort 
that it will soon be your master. There is a pain of 
renunciation which you are called to endure for a 
season at least. Or you may refuse to give up any 
of your time to the claims of GOD’s Church or His 
poor on the plea (which possibly is true in some 
cases) that you have no leisure. But is it not 
astonishing how we can find leisure for the diversions 
of society, when we can never find it for the service 
of the Gospel? The plea of lack of time sometimes 
at least only means lack of inclination. It is 
painful to give up our leisure, and so we refuse. But 


! Gal. ii. 20. 
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remember that the pain entailed in the consecration 
of our leisure to the service of GOD rather than 
to the indulgence of self may be Ze very pain by 
which we shall best appropriate to ourselves Christ’s 
message in His Passion. 

To be crucified with Him means more than to 
be affected with a passing emotion by the Tragedy 
of the Cross, as it is brought before us by the Church 
in Holy Week. It means more than any spasmodic 
and fitful effort of self-discipline. That holy and 
blessed fellowship is only for those who will con- 
tinually and throughout their daily walk accept its 
sorrows with its joys. Only thus can we claim the 
promise: We ave become partakers of Christ, if we 
hold fast the beginning of our confidence firm unto 
the end. 


! Hebr. iii. 14. 
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THE BEATITUDE OF FAITH! 


Blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have believed.— 
St. JoHN xx. 29. 


HESE words of our Lord to St. Thomas ot 
one more beatitude to those with which the 
Sermon on the Mount began. He had already 
taught to men the blessedness of humility, of meek- 
ness, of purity, of peace, not only in the beautiful 
phrases which we know so well, but most chiefly by the 
example of His Life. Blessed are the poor in spirit : for 
theirs ts the Kingdom of heaven.... Blessed are the 
meek: for they shall inherit the earth.... Blessed are 
the pure in heart: for they shall see God. Blessed are 
the peacemakers: for they shall be called sons of Gov. 
And now, when His earthly ministry is over, and 
when He is about to return to the majesty of His 
glory, He leaves as one parting benediction to those 
who love and follow Him—even to all who love 
and follow to the best of their powers the things 
that are good: Blessed are they that have not seen, and 
yet have believed. The benediction of faith; it is 
1 Chester Cathedral, Low Sunday, 1896. 


2 St. Matt. v. 3-9. 
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one of the last messages of the Risen Lord to His 
Church, and it brings fresh consolation and strength 
from age to age in correspondence with the varying 


{_needs and perplexities of mankind. Let us ask our- 


selves wherein lies the blessedness of faith, and what 
are the claims that it makes upon us, if we are to 
share in the promised benediction. 

~1I. And first we notice at once that there is one 


5 marked difference between this blessing and those 


others which form the preface to the Sermon on the 
Mount. There in each case reasons are given; a 
specific reward is spoken of as bestowed upon each 
grace. The merciful are blessed, for they shall obtain 
mercy. The pure in heart are blessed, for theirs 
is the Vision of GOD, the All Holy and Pure. The 
peacemakers are blessed, for they shall be called the 
sons of GOD, who is the true Author of peace. The 
meek are blessed, for they shall inherit the earth; 
what has been called “the harvest of a quiet eye” is 
theirs ; it is a reward that no man can take from 
them. Andso on all through. But no special reward 
of faith is spoken of in the text. It is not said that 
the faithful and trusting soul is blessed, for it shall 
receive the consolations of hope and of assurance. 
We might, indeed, have expected that our Lord 
would have given us some such promise. The 
Psalmist had sung of the blessings of trust with no 
uncertain voice: Delight thou in the Lord, and He 
shall give thee thy heart's desire. Commit thy way unto 
the Lord, and put thy trust in Him, and He shall bring 
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zt to pass. More than one of the beatitudes take up 
the words of the Psalms, and fill them with a larger 
and a more gracious meaning ; but there is no exact 
counterpart in the words of our Lord for the words 
of the Psalmist about faith. The blessing of faith 
in the New Testament is something higher than the 
temporal prosperity of which the pious Hebrew poet 
spoke as the lot of the faithful and the just ; it is rather 
that abiding and deepening sense of GOD’s mercy 
and truth for which we daily pray. Blessed are they 
that have not seen, and yet have believed. Faith is 
its own reward ; and the law of faith is this: Whoso- 
ever hath,-to him shall be given2 Sones 
Now here is for us a consolation not unneeded at 
times. Faith may be very true and loyal, and yet 
may not always be attended by the confident joy 
and hopefulness of which the Psalmists speak, of 
which St. Paul speaks,’ with such assurance. That, 
indeed, must come in the end; but we dare not 
permit ourselves to be distressed or despairing 
because we have it not in such full measure as they. 
Faith is like love: it does not ask for anything 
beyond itself. It rests in itself’ Let us think of 
a common experience with most of us. We have, 
as we humbly believe, accepted for ourselves the 
faith of Jesus Christ as the one answer to the 
puzzles of life here, as the one pledge of a joyful life 
hereafter. We have made our venture. We have 


1 Ps, xxxvii. 4, 5. aeSEwioulce vite 18, 
EVE 2 a OmM, Veal,0 2: 
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committed our way unto Gop. And yet we find that 
the effect on our thoughts and lives to which we 
had looked forward is sadly disappointing. We do, 
indeed, in our better moments feel confident as to 
the final outcome; we believe that we shall be given 
our hearts’ desires some time and in some way that 
we do not yet see. But for the most part we are 
dissatisfied. We are tempted to think that we are 
cheating ourselves with vain hopes. Our experience 
does not come up to what we had anticipated, if 
the eternal grace of GOD were allowed to play upon 
our lives. We do not see, and so we are inclined 
to think that we do not really believe. But are we 
then going to measure the capacities of a creed 
by the petty experience of a few months or a few 
years of life? Are we bold enough to say that our 
individual experience must be its measure? Enough 
for us surely if we see glimpses through the darkness 
here and there of the dawn; if we are happy enough 
to catch the broken rays of the sunlight through 
the mist. We must, indeed, submit our creed to 
the test and the trial of life. If it will not illumine 
life, then we do not want it. But let us not forget 
the mists created by our own passion and prejudice; 
let us not forget, too, that it is a creed for the whole 
of life, to be our stay in sorrow as in joy, for all 
ages and stations, for all sorts and conditions of men. 
We cannot expect our hearts to respond to it ai 
with equal fervour at all times. There are aspects 
of truth which our spiritual vision is not keen enough 
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as yet to discern. But remember that one gleam 
of the sunlight behind the clouds is sufficient to 
assure us of the coming dawn. Faith finds its true 
blessedness in resting in itself, or rather in Him who 
grants it, content if even its own imperfection makes 
the soul more conscious of His grace. 

On the wall of York Minster, there is fixed an 
ancient sundial; and underneath, a legend is written 
which is a parable of life: Lacem demonstrat umbra, 
“Shadows point to the sun.” Were it not for the 
sun, there would be no shadow ; and the direction of 
the shadow indicates where the source of light may 
be seen imthe heavens. And so with faith in Gop. 
Let us observe where it seems faintest, and why ; 
and we shall learn from the shadow of doubt the 
direction from which the light comes. We shall 
learn the meaning of the saying, Blessed are they that 
have not seen, and yet have belceved. 

2. What, then, after all, is this belief? It seems 
to be a different thing from open vision, from full 
assurance. How are we to be sure that we have it? 
how are we to gain it, and make it our own? Well, 
then, as it may be in its beginnings a different thing 
from full assurance and joyful confidence, so it is 
always a different thing from a mere passive assent 
to dogma, a mere repetition with our lips of phrases 
in which truth is supposed to be expressed. A mere 
speculative conviction as to the truth of this or that 
principle affects conduct but little. There is such a 
thing as faith without works; but it is dead. Faith 
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in GOD, in our Blessed Lord Himself, means more 
than belief such as this; it means trust in a Person. 
The distinction between such bare and cold belief 
and genuine conviction is so simple that we all know 
what it means. It hardly needs explanation. Here, 
e.g, is a familiar truth in which all mankind believe 
in a certain sense, and yet a truth in respect of which 
countless multitudes act as if they did wot believe in 
it. No truth is more familiar to us than the truth 
that death is certain. We all agree to it, when we 
hear it. It is soobvious. This friend, that companion, 
this neighbour, that child, all will die. Yes, we are 
sure of it. We have said it to ourselves scores of 
times. We have heard it often in sermons. But all 
the time the prospect of our own death hardly enters 
into our calculations. Weare on the way to death. 
Yes, we know that. But if we truly believed that 
death was coming to us, death which will usher us 
into the unseen world, into communion with those 
who have gone before, face to face with GOD, with 
Christ, surely that belief would shape the lives of 
some of us differently. Ah! yes, if we believe 
anything truly, it must occupy a share in our daily 
thoughts, it must influence our et: it must 
display itself in life. 

And so it is with the faith in Jesus Christ, 
Incarnate, Crucified, Risen, which the text describes 
as blessed. To have faith in a Person is not a mere 
passive state of mind; nor is it even a single isolated 
act. It is a continuous outpouring of the heart to 
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Him. And thus, if that venture of faith which is the 
starting-point of religious life in the soul be really 
made, it involves the habit of obedience, it involves 
continued acts of communion, of intercession, of 
prayer. 

3. Here we have come upon the true tests of our 
faith. We dare not measure it, as we have seen, 
by the keenness of our spiritual vision. The man 
who said, J beleve ; help Thou mine unbelief) may 
have been a very illogical person, but his faith was 
blessed indeed. We dare not measure it by the 
accuracy and precision of the creed we profess with 
our lips ; for our hearts may not have been touched. 
But there are two tests by which we may try it,— 
the readiness of our obedience, the intensity of our 
prayers. 

(1) Obedience. It is not only a test; it is a source 
of faith. It is in trying to do Gop’s will that we 
learn to hear His Voice. Blessed are they that have 
not seen, and yet have believed. 

Does that mean that we may not verify by experi- 
ence the wisdom and the depth of our Lord’s 
teaching? Nay; but we must not wait until we 
have satisfied our intellect as to its perfection before 
we begin to act on it. He is not only a Teacher ; 
He is the Lord. Even in the case of human teachers, 
we can see that insight follows, and does not precede, 
discipline. And much more is this the case when He 
whose Voice comes to us is One who, though the Son 

1 St. Mark ix, 24. 
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of Man, is Himself the Eternal Wisdom. Except ye 
become as little children, He said of old, and says still, 
ye shall not enter tnto the Kingdom of heaven Like 
little children. Not, alas! in ignorance of evil—that 
happy innocence can never be regained by those 
who have passed through the fires of temptation ; not 
in thoughtlessness or in light-hearted complacency : 
but in simplicity, in obedience, in faith. That is the 
appointed and the natural order of religious growth: 
obedient service first; appreciation afterwards. Jf 
any man willeth to do GOD’S will, then, and only 
then, shall he know of the doctrine” It is in that 
patient obedience that our Lord tells us that we 
. shall zzz our souls? The path to insight is the path 
of service. 

(2) And a ‘second test of our faith is the reality of 
our prayers. It is in prayer that faith is exercised 
and disciplined, even as it is in prayer that it finds 
its fullest and freest expression. Prayer: it is the 
very heart and centre of religion ; wandering, fitful, 
feeble, it may be; but unless it is a real thing to 
us, part of our life, something we should miss if 
suddenly discontinued, a habit in which and through 
which the soul finds its best strength and stay—unless 
it is all this, we are deceiving ourselves about the — 
reality of our faith in GoDand in His Love. Intruth 
the faithful soul must pray; and the soul which 
prays, even though in distress and doubt, only half 


1 St. Matt. xviii. 3. ? St. John vii. 17 (R.V.). 
3 St. Luke xxi. 19 (R.V.). 
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believing that it will get an answer, shall receive in 
the end that greatest blessing of all—the faith which 
has the promise of victory. Prayer is the most 
rational of all habits; but no man will ever satisfy 
himself that it is so, unless he prays in his own person 
and for his own needs. Belief in the efficacy of 
prayer is best gained zz prayer. And for him who 
believes in ¢#a¢ there is nothing that can trouble him, 
though much that he may not fully understand, in 
the teaching of Jesus Christ his Lord. Here, indeed, 
is the saying true, Blessed zs he who has not seen, and 
yet has believed. 

Within the octave of Easter one word more must be 
added. The faith which is the direct and immediate 
object of the benediction in the text was faith in the 
Risen Saviour. Because thou hast seen Me, He said 
to St. Thomas, thou hast believed: blessed are they that 
have not seen, and yet have believed. Such faith as 
that of which we read in the Epistle for this morning! 
has the promise of victory; for it is not faith in a 
dead or absent Master, but in One who is still able 
and ready to heal and to bless those who seek Him 
for pardon and for strength. Jf Christ be not risen, 


1 1 St. John v. 4-12, in the English Book of Common Prayer. 
This is the only instance in which an Epistle or Gospel was 
altered by the revisers of the Irish Prayer Book; and a change 
was here made because it was thought undesirable to give such 
prominence to the spurious text (1 St. John v. 7) about the 
Three Heavenly Witnesses. The Epistle in the Irish Prayer 
Book (1 Cor. v. 6-8) is most appropriate, as being the passage 
from which the leading thought in the Collect is derived. 
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then, says St. Paul, your faith is vain. But the Re- 
surrection adds a note of confidence and of joy even 
to the poorest and feeblest faith which lays hold 
of the Risen Lord. For in the light of the Resur- 
rection all the troubles and sorrows of earth become 
transfigured. No more need hearts be faint or 
unbelieving ; for the Resurrection is a pledge of the 
power of Him who claims our loyalty and our service. 
Pain and disappointment in our lives cease to breed 
despair when we remember that in the greatest life 
of all victory only came through these. The dark- 
ness of the Cross came before the golden glory of 
the Resurrection. And even death itself—death 
which darkens and sobers all our earthly joys, which 
shatters our best hopes for earth—death itself has 
been overcome. For the sting of death, the sharpness 
of death, zs s7z*; and that has been conquered in the 
sorrows of the Passion. Henceforth sin can be met 
in the graces of the Risen Christ ; henceforth death is 
but an episode in life, the entering into wider regions 
of life. 

It is in this faith alone that life can be fruitful 
in service; for it is thus only that we can get away 
from ourselves, from our petty and _ self-centred 
strugglings, and can consecrate our gifts, our oppor- 
tunities, our selves, to the pursuit of the things that 
are best. TZhzs is the victory that hath overcome the 
world. 


tt Cor. xv. 14. 2) 1 Corexv50: 
3 1 St John v. 4. 
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It is in this faith alone that life can be truly happy; 
for it is thus only that we escape from the dark and 
evil dreams of the night, as we stretch out glad hands 
of welcome to the coming dawn. 

It is in this faith alone that life can be guarded with 
the peace of GoD; for it is in this that we exchange 
the vanity of time for the riches of eternity.’ So 
may we come even here to that knowledge of GoD 
which is itself eternal life. 

So shall the Easter anthems of earth be still 
ringing in our ears as we go forth hence one day, 
be it far or be it near, to share in the endless songs 
of the redeemed. Which. great things may Christ 
Jesus our Lord grant to us all, not for the value of 
our merit, but for the bounty of His pardon! 

1 Those who have not read William Law’s little book Zhe 


Spirit of Prayer; or, The Soul rising out of the Vanity of Time 
into the Riches of Eternity, will be glad to be referred to it. 
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THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION! 


That I may know Him, and the power of His Resurrection,.— 
PHIL. ili. 10. 

Thou therefore, my son, be strong in the grace that ts in Christ 
Jesus.—2 TIM. ii. I. 


HE significance of the Resurrection of our Lord 

as a fact in the history of the world and the 
Church is the subject which is naturally present to 
us during the interval between Easter Day and 
Ascensiontide; for the commemoration of this 
central fact by the Church is not confined to one day 
in the ecclesiastical year. During forty days, as the 
writer of the Acts records,’ the Risen Christ granted 
to the favoured few who had accepted His message 
the vision of Himself. And so for forty days, with 
an unerring instinct as to the supreme importance 
of this interlude in the Life of Christ, Christendom 
celebrates His Resurrection. There are five “Sundays 
after Easter” all over the Christian world. I desire 
to speak to-day of one aspect of the Resurrection, 
which, though perhaps the most important of all in 


‘ Chapel of Trinity College, Dublin, Eastertide, 1896. 
2 Acts i 3. 
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its practical bearings, is sometimes overlooked. I 
mean that aspect of it which St. Paul had in his 
mind when he spoke of the purpose of his life and the 
goal of his ambitions as this, that he might know 
Christ, and the power of His Resurrection. 

This is not the aspect of the matter which presents 
itself most naturally to one who approaches the beliefs 
of the Christian Church from the intellectual side. 
For him the question is one of historical evidence 
mainly or altogether. He desires to know on what 
basis the superstructure of the Creeds has been 
reared ; and he is told, and rightly told, that the 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ is the foundation of 
the faith. Did He not rise from the dead, then, as 
St. Paul says in a famous context, is Christian 
preaching vain; then is faith also vain." Faith in a 
master who could not save himself is not possible 
in any useful meaning of the word /azth. We may, 
indeed, reverence the memory of a dead teacher, 
and strive to follow out his precepts of wisdom into 
their results ; but such an imitation of Christ would 
afford no rational basis for a religious or even for a 
moral system, which is to be final and unchanging, 
which is to be for all sorts and conditions of men. 
And so the brief notices of the Resurrection of 
our Lord to be found in the Gospels have been 
anxiously scrutinised by those who desire to know 
the truth about that belief, which, whether it were 
well founded or not, has done more to revolu- 

Ia (Corexy, 14. 
12 
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tionise men’s ways of thinking about GOD and 
their relation to Him than all other beliefs in 
which mankind have found rest. I am not now 
going to dissect that evidence. I will say, to avoid 
any misapprehension, that it seems to me to be 
self-consistent, well attested, and unambiguous ; and 
when taken in connexion with the testimony of 
St. Paul in his letters, it is seen to be of a very high 
order. But of course, if a man begin with a strong 
disinclination to admit the supernatural, it will not 
be sufficient to satisfy him, Evidence of a much 
higher order, even the testimony of eye-witnesses, 
often failed to convince the audiences, whether of 
Jews or Greeks, to whom the Apostles preached 
Jesus and the Resurrection in the early days of the 
Church’s life. And so it is little better than wasted 
labour to take the record of the Resurrection out of 
its context, and treat it as if it were a strange isolated 
story, with a great deal of honest evidence in its 
favour, and a great deal of antecedent improbability 
against it. We must consider it in its wide relations 
to life, as well as to thought, if we wish to understand 
what it meant, what it means; and we must re- 
member, above all, who it is of whom the story is 
told. He who claimed to be GOD as well as man 
was believed by those who had the best opportunities 
of judging to have justified His claim in fullest 
measure by shewing Himself Victor over death. 
But for us the evidence of the Resurrection can 
only be interpreted in the light cast upon it by the 
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awful claims that the Christ made for Himself. 
Either He was what He claimed to be, in which 
case every fragment of the narrative falls into its 
place; or He was not, and then it is useless to 
consider whether the story of His rising from the 
dead be fact or fable. Even a Risen Christ, who was 
not what He claimed to be, Himself the All Merciful 
and All Holy, the Eternal and Almighty Gop, could 
afford no answer to the questionings of men, could 
not be the Healer of their sorrows or the Saviour 
of their souls. 

And so I say that it is unprofitable (in a practical 
point of view) to scrutinise the evidence of the 
Resurrection from the outside alone. Be it never so 
excellent, it remains for most men who thus approach 
it unconvincing to the end. When our Lord would 
draw men to Himself, He gained their allegiance 
by no display of miraculous power. He bade them 
come and see. It was not as disinterested and 
impartial spectators, but as faithful friends and ser- 
vants, that they learnt the secret of His Life. Comme 
and see, He said to the two who asked Him where He 
dwelt: Come and see, Philip said to Nathanael, who 
would know, Caz any good thing come out of Nazareth ?? 
And so the Lord says still. To those who desire to 
learn the meaning of the Resurrection He refuses to 
giveasign. He shewed Himself of old in the glory of 
His risen life, zot to all the people, but unto witnesses 
chosen before of God*; and so He shews Himself 


1 St. Johni. 39. ? St. Johni. 46. 3 Acts x. 41 
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to-day. The fact of the Resurrection is best learnt 
through the fower of the Resurrection; for it is a 
spiritual fact, no less than a historical event. It is, 
as St. Paul believed and taught, the pledge of new 
graces and powers ;' for it is not only a witness to 
the truth of the Incarnation, but it is a pledge that 
its blessings shall not be lost to the world. Because 
I live, ye shall live also*® is its watchword. There 
is an immeasurable distance between a Resurrection 
which is only an evidence and a Resurrection which 
is the promise and the symbol of new powers of 
achievement. And it is writ large upon the face 
of Christian history that where the message of the 
Resurrection has not been proclaimed from this point 
of view there Christianity has lost its hold upon life. 
What was the root idea of the religious revival 
headed by Wesley in the last century? Was it not 
this, that, brushing aside the endless controversies of 
the age as to the intellectual evidences for the Being 
of GOD, for the Resurrection of Jesus Christ, he said 
to each man, “ Here is the message of Christ to you. 
Think about it; act on it; and you will find it your 
best strength and stay in life and in death”? Or 
again, at the next great religious revival in England, 
which began with Newman, and has not yet spent its 
force, it was not the speculative but the practical 
bearing of the Christian Creeds that was most 
prominently put forward. It was no new truth that 


1’See, e.g., Rom. v. 10; vi. 4, 5; viii. 11; 1 Cor. xv. 22. 
? St. John xiv. 19. 
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Newman and Keble taught ; but an old truth, as old 
as St. Paul,' that if Christ be really risen, then the 
graces of the Incarnation are still present with the 
Church which was founded in His Name. The study 
of religion from the intellectual side is a necessity, no 
doubt, for some people; but a religion which were 
thus presented would gain few adherents. And the 
common element in the teaching of Wesley and of 
Newman, the element which was the secret of their 
influence, was that they taught that the Resurrection 
of Jesus the Christ was the pledge of present grace to 
the individual and to the Church ; and that it may be 
best understood, not in the strugglings of controversy, 
but in the strugglings of daily life. Wy seek ye, they 
said it once again—z/y seek ye the living among the 
dead? He ts not here, but ts risen” ; not in the dark 
tomb, not even in a far distant heaven, but in our 
midst, had we but eyes to see. 

The continuing power of the Resurrection, that is 
the really practical matter for men and women who 
have work to do in the world. The Risen Christ is 
more than a glorified and supremely gifted man 
who taught men about GOD, and justified His claims 
to be a teacher by rising from the dead. It is not 
plain, indeed, that such display of superhuman power 
by itself would be any special guarantee of super- 
human wisdom. But the Resurrection was itself part 
of the redemptive work of the Incarnate Son. J 


1 See, e.g., the Epistle to the Ephesians throughout, especially 
i. 19-23; ii. 5, 6; iv. 8-16. 2 St. Luke xxiv. 5, 6. 
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lay down My life, that I may take it again." Such 
was the purpose of His Death. And the promise 
of the Resurrection is this: He that believeth on Me, 
the works that I do shall he do also, and greater 
works than these shall he do, because I go unto the 
Father? 

Greater works than these shall he do. It is easy 
to repeat such words ; it is not easy to apply them 
to ourselves. And yet the Apostles so applied them ; 
they believed that the Resurrection was the seal of 
a new order of things, of new possibilities of achieve- 
ment for man. All the splendid confidence of the 
Apostolic writings rests upon this central belief. 
The Resurrection was a source of strength for Church 
and individual alike. The life of the Church was 
a life of grace; and the message of the Prophet to 
the restored nation acquired a larger meaning: Be 
strong, all ye people of the land, and work; ... for 
lL am with you, saith the Lord of Hosts? The life 
of the individual man may be, as St. Paul says, a 
life zz Christ; and the Apostolic counsel to him is, 
Be strong in the grace which ts in Christ Jesus! 

Be strong. If Christ has a special beatitude for 
the meek and the poor in spirit, yet the more 
splendid promises of the New Testament, as of the 
Old, are given to the strong. And in nothing does 
the religion of a Risen Lord bear more convincing 
witness to itself than in this, that it has been a 

Sts Johnix. 07% 3 Hag. ii, 4. 
? St. John xiv. 12. ‘ 2°Tim ii. 1. 
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source of strength in so many noble lives. In three 
directions, in particular, does the belief in a Risen, 
not a Dead, Christ affect our conduct, if our belief 
in it be sincere. It enlarges our ideals; it inspires 
courage; it is a continual incentive to personal 
holiness. 

1. It enlarges our ideals. It was this faith which 
emboldened the Apostles to set about the evangelisa- 
tion of the world—faith in the presence with them 
of One who had said, Greater works than these shall 
ye do. \t isa promise that we need to take to heart 
at a time when every boy is a critic, and it is 
counted a mark of an educated gentleman to be 
sensitive to the extravagances of faith, He who 
believes in a Risen Christ will set his ambitions high 
for the world and for the Church. A pupil, so the 
story goes, brought to Michael Angelo a half-finished 
drawing, and asked for criticism of detail. The great 
artist glanced at it, and taking up a piece of chalk 
wrote across the canvas the single word amplius, 
“broader.” The work may have been good enough 
in its way; but the design and the treatment were 
narrow. A larger conception, a bolder hand, were 
needed, if justice was to be done to the subject. 
And if our work is to be on the lines of Apostolic 
example, it must be planned on a large scale. When 
St. Paul set himself to preach to the Greeks, one can 
well imagine cautious spirits explaining to him that 
such missionary enterprise had best be postponed 
until the new religion had gained a surer place 
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in the affections of his own countrymen. Better 
evangelise Jerusalem first before you go on to 
Ephesus or to Athens. But happily for Europe, 
happily for ourselves, St. Paul’s plans were large. 
What he himself saw accomplished did not, perhaps, 
come up to his hopes and his prayers; but from the 
seed he sowed there sprang an abundant harvest 
to be reaped by others after many days. And if 
the Resurrection be a fact in life at all, its power is 
just as great to-day as it was in the days of St. Paul. 
If its effects are seemingly less, it is because we have 
not the faith that he had in its power. Whether 
we have in our minds missionary enterprise abroad 
or the work of the Christian Church at home, we 
shall gain nothing—nay, we shall miserably lose—by 
setting our ideals too low. “Who goes softly goes 
far” is a prudent saying of the world; but no one 
goes far, whether his pace be fast or slow, who starts 
with a conviction that his strength is not competent 
to more than a Sabbath Day’s journey. Be strong, 
then, in your faith in Christ’s power to aid and to 
bless any work done in His Name and for His sake, 
and the graces of His Risen Life will follow your 
going out and your coming in. 

2. But, again, Ge strong. Be strong in the grace 
of Christ Jesus to stand alone, if need be. Half our 
failures in life come from the dislike of acting single- 
handed. We do not like to be isolated, and to run 
the risk of solitary failure; we would fain have 
companions in misfortune, if we are !going to fail: 
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and so we end by doing nothing at all. The man 
who in this century most profoundly influenced the 
religious life of English-speaking people has left on 
record his conviction that “living movements do not 
come of committees,” but of individual effort. In 
the greatest life of all, we know how true it was that 
the work was done a@/ome. And so with us in our 
own smaller and poorer undertakings: If we would 
do our duty—do, that is, what GOD has put it 
within our power to do—we dare not be ever waiting 
for initiative and support from others. It would be 
immodest and foolish indeed consistently to neglect 
their counsel; but if a man be once persuaded that 
he has a work to do in the world which is for Gop, 
he neglects it at the peril of his soul. If it be Gop’s 
work, it will prosper; if not, what matters it if he 
fail? He has done that which was given him to do. 
Be strong in the grace that 7s in Christ Jesus” ; for 
Gop hath not given us the spirit of fearfulness, but of 
power> So much is true, indeed, without any special 
thought of the graces of the Risen Christ ; in reference 
to them, St. Paul dared to say, J can do all things in 
Him which strengtheneth me.’ So, too, may we find 
our strength in that “Strong Son of GoD,” whom we 
“By faith and faith alone embrace, 
Believing where we cannot prove.” 

3. In a more personal sense still does the message 

of the Apostle, Be strong, come home to us all. 


1 Newman, Afologia, p. 39. * 2 Tim. i. 7 (R.V.). 
a. TD iiris, ie, De SOP nil iv. 113: 
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Be strong in the Lord, and in the power of His might. 
Put on the whole armour of GOD, that ye may be able 
to stand against the wiles of the devil.' It is in this 
strength that temptation may be best met and 
overcome. We have seen that the Resurrection is 
more than a historical fact; it is a present power 
affecting life, as we may assure ourselves if we will. 
In plain words, He who rose is still to be approached 
in prayer and in sacrament by those who feel all too 
weak in the face of sin. It is in that daily conflict 
that the strength of the armour of Christ is best 
proved. Of all the victories of faith, none is harder 
to gain than this; none is better worth the gaining, 
whether for this world or for the world to come. So 
much may we say, in thankfulness and in hope at the 
close of our Easter festival, of the power of Christ's 
Resurrection to inspire, to encourage, to defend. 
But Gop forbid that, as we rejoice in the strength 
which He offers, we should forget the warning, Lez 
him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall? 


Epis vie 10,01 t. eu Cor x02. 


XIX 
THE ASCENSION OF THE CHRIST! 


And it came to pass, while He blessed them, He was parted, from 
them, and carried up into heaven.—St. LUKE xxiv. 51. 


ROM time to time attention has been directed 

to the scantiness of the direct evidence for the 
Fact of the Lord’s Ascension ; and it has been urged 
more than once’ that the special prominence given 
in the Creeds to the article which asserts it marks 
a deviation from primitive Christian teaching. Upon 
a subject concerning which so much has been already 
written it is unlikely that anything fresh can be said ; 
but it is one of the advantages of the Church’s system 
of Christian commemorations that we are drawn, 
almost in spite of ourselves, to reconsider year by 
year, not only the inner meaning of the great central 
Facts of the Faith, but the external witness to them 
which is still within our reach. Repetition of what 
is familiar may not be out of place, even in an 
University pulpit, if it tend to recall us from specula- 
tion to practice, from theory to fact. I propose, then, 
to review once more the place assigned in the New 


1 Great St. Mary’s, Cambridge, Ascension Day, 1898. 
* £.g., by Professor Harnack. 
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Testament to the Fact which the Church com- 
memorates to-day. 

What is the Fact of the Ascension? The phrase 
may have two meanings which must be carefully 
distinguished, if confusion is to be avoided. When 
men speak of the Ascension of Jesus, they may have 
in their minds either a historical incident or its 
eternal result. Belief in the latter, no doubt, implies 
belief in the former; but it is the latter rather than 
the former that is habitually present to the mind 
of most Christians. 

A man, for instance, may have a sincere belief 
in the exaltation of the Christ into the heavenly 
places without clear notions as to either the manner 
of His final departure from earth or any accurate 
acquaintance with the evidence on the subject which 
is to be found in the New Testament. It has 
not interested him perhaps, or it is not within his 
province to investigate it; he is content with thankful 
acceptance of the great Fact itself without curious 
inquiry into the way in which it came to be a fact. 
Such a man might be a devout and serious believer, 
might even write books on Christian topics which 
should be full of truth and wisdom. It would be 
quite misleading to say of such an one that he does 
not believe in the Fact of the Ascension because 
the story of the text is never present to his thoughts. 
The Resurrection has justified his faith in the Christ 
as the Incarnate Word; and the Ascension means 
for him that the Risen Life of Christ is still rich in 
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blessing to the world and to the Church. It marks 
the triumph and the continued sovereignty of the 
Son of Man. Jesus had appeared to His chosen after 
His Passion to assure them that He was what He 
claimed to be—the Life as well as the Truth. But 
the Resurrection would not have any lasting message 
if the Risen One had been again brought down to 
the gates of death. Thus the belief in an Ascended 
Lord is not an after-thought, but is inevitably con- 
sequent on belief in His Resurrection. And it is 
quite possible that one who believes all this might 
yet have thought but little about the unique signifi- 
cance of the last appearance of the Risen Christ to 
the Apostles, or about the special message which 
it brought to the Church. 

This is not only a possibility. Something like this 
is the mental attitude of not a few men and women 
in our own day. It finds practical expression by 
the neglect of Ascensiontide as a Church festival. 
Advent, Christmas, Easter, Pentecost—these are all 
observed ; but Ascension Day, although the Fact of 
the Lord’s triumph is thankfully admitted and pro- 
fessed, is by multitudes passed by without recogni- 
tion. Nor is this altogether accounted for by the 
simple principle that a commemoration which falls 
on a weekday is unlikely in this country to receive 
as much attention as one which is of necessity 
confined to a Sunday. That is, in a measure, true ; 
but Christmas and Good Friday will at once suggest 
themselves as instances where no such rule holds 
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good. Nor is such neglect peculiar to our age and 
country. A writer in the fourth century speaks of 
it as surprising! and he complains’ that the great- 
ness of the festival is not duly appreciated, although 
it is to the others, what the head is to the body, the 
crown and completion. Nor, once more, is it that 
the memories of Ascension Day do not appeal to 
the imagination. Few scenes in the Lord’s life have 
been more frequently selected by the artist as the 
subject of his art. The exquisite story of the Nativity 
has hardly offered more attraction to the painter 
than the scene on the mountain-side where the 
glorified Master departed in the act of benediction. 
But, whatever be the cause, it is not wide of the 
truth to say that none of the great Christian feasts 
has ever been so neglected, while the main doctrine 
which underlies it is all the time thankfully and 
devoutly believed. The poverty of the Church in 
hymns for Ascensiontide has often been matter of 
,comment. “Nothing is poorer,’ said a very com- 
petent judge, the late Archbishop Trench,—“ nothing 
is poorer throughout the whole Christian Church than 
the hymnology of the Ascension.”* And such hymns 
for the season as we have for the most part sing 
rejoicingly of the Lord’s Victory and Exaltation ; 
there is no tender lingering over the scene of His 


1 Of modAol ayvoodyres TO TavTns péeyebos Frrov avTHy vopicover 
are words at the beginning of a Homily on the Ascension printed 
among the works of Epiphanius (Migne, P.G., xliii. 477). 

2 Sacred Latin Poetry, p. 172. 
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departure from the sight of men, no familiar intimacy 
with details such as we find, for instance, in the hymns 
of Christmastide. “ Rejoice, for the Lord Omnipotent 
reigneth,” is their keynote. They do not sing of 
the manner of the King’s Ascent to His throne. 

Nor is such reserve, such silence, to be hastily 
judged. We shall not treat it, if we be wise, as an 
isolated anomaly of Christian devotion ; but we shall 
think of it in relation to a yet more significant silence. 
I mean the silence of the Prophets. The prophecies 
of the Old Testament are full and express as to 
the triumph and glorification of the Messiah. The 
exaltation-of the Messianic King is their perpetual 
burden. But if we seek for visions of the Prophets 
in which is presented the picture of the Victorious 
Son of Man ascending to His glory, we shall find 
but few. The learning and the ingenuity of that 
great textual scholar, Bishop Pearson, could only 
produce two passages from the Old Testament in 
support of his thesis that the Ascension was pro- 
phetically declared. He follows St. Paul’ in applying 
the splendid words of the 68th Psalm, Thou art gone 
up on high, to that great event; and here he is on 
safe ground. But the second passage which he 
quotes, a passage from the Prophet Micah,’ does not 
strike the student of our day as quite apposite. The 

1 Eph. iv. 8 ff. 

2 The Breaker is come up before them: they have broken up, 
and have passed through the gate, and are gone out by it: and 


their King shall pass before them, and the Lord on the head of 
them (Micah ii. 13). 
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truth is that as with the hymns of the later Church, 
so it is with the language of the Old Testament ; 
though we cannot doubt that it points forward to 
a triumphant and glorified Christ, yet it does not 
dwell on the manner or the occasion of His Ascent 
to His glory. 

It thus appears that to believe that the Ascended 
Lord reigns gloriously in heaven is one thing; to 
have sharply defined views as to the historical inci- 
dent of His Ascension is quite another. It is not 
without reason that they are separately mentioned 
in the Creed: “He ascended into heaven, and 
sitteth on the right hand of GoD the Father 
Almighty.” The uniqueness of the Lord’s last 
appearance to His chosen and of His parting from 
them is not always recognised in words by those 
who firmly hold that He has gone to prepare a place 
for them. But, in fact, the latter belief presupposes 
the former as its basis and support, although the 
former be not so continually present to the con- 
sciousness of Christendom. 

It need not then surprise us if we find in the New 
Testament allusion after allusion which implies the 
glory of the Ascended Lord, while there are not so 
many which describe the Ascension as an incident 
in the great drama of man’s redemption. All those 
passages in the Epistles which speak of the Christ 
sitting at the right hand of Gop, of His continuous 
work for man, of His heavenly Priesthood, of His 
Second Coming to Judgement, would be unmeaning 
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if the Ascension were not a Christian presupposition. 
To urge that, because in each of the Apostolic letters 
the historical incident is not matter of comment, it 
was therefore not believed or not recognised is wild 
reasoning ; and it is, moreover, emphatically contra- 
dicted by what we know of the habits of Christian 
thought and speech and action which have continued 
down to our own time. And we may be bold to say 
that it is a true instinct which has always led the 
Church to fix her thoughts on the present work in 
heaven of her Lord for man rather than on the 
historical circumstances of His final Ascent into 
glory. 

But, although this may be true, yet something 
must be said of the direct attestation which the. New 
Testament writers supply of that great event which 
we commemorate to-day. Suffer me to rehearse 
once more the familiar words. 

The witness of the Epistles is not only allusive ; 
it is, more than once, express. He was received up 
into glory are words (quoted apparently from some 
liturgical confession) which we find in 1st Timothy.’ 
Or to go to an earlier Epistle, the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, when St. Paul quotes the splendid words 
of the 68th Psalm about One who ascended on high, 
he goes on, Now this, He ascended, what ts tt but that 
He also descended?* He identifies the Giver who 
has descended with the Ascended One. He assumes 
that the dvdBacs, the Ascent of Christ into the 

1; Tim. iii, 16. 2 Eph. iv. 9 (R.V.). 
13 
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heavenly regions, would be at once understood by 
his readers. Or again, when the Epistle to the 
Hebrews speaks of our great High-priest, Who hath 
passed through the heavens, the language would be 
unmeaning were not the historical Ascension pre- 
supposed. 

The witness of the Gospels is partly allusive, partly 
direct. The words of the Lord recorded in St. John’s 
Gospel, What if ye should behold the Son of Man 
ascending where He was before?* Touch Me not: for 
I am not yet ascended to the Father and so on, are 
conclusive. There can be no question that the belief 
in the historical Ascension of Jesus Christ was 
universal at the time when the Fourth Gospel was 
published. 

For formal statement, however, we have to depend 
at length on two writers—the author of the Appendix 
to the Second Gospel, and the Evangelist St. Luke. 

The Marcan fragment explicitly records the 
Ascension, The writer does not use his own words, 
as an eye-witness would naturally do, but uses 
language borrowed from familiar passages of the Old 
Testament. He was received up into heaven ;* so it 
was written of Elijah And He sat down at the right 
hand of GOD; that is the majestic phrase by 
which the Psalmist had expressed the dignity of the 


Hebr. iv. 14 (R.V.). & St. John ixx, 17: 
? St. John vi. 62 (R.V.). 4 St. Mark xvi. 19. 
* 2 Kingsii. 11. The exact words of the LXX, here, dveAnuhdn 
eis tov odpavdy, are reproduced at St. Mark xvi. 19. 
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Messianic King.’ The testimony of this writer is 
definite in respect of an early and settled belief in 
the Ascension; it does not supply details. 

The records of St. Luke demand closer scrutiny. 
His account in the Acts is unhesitating: As they 
were looking, He was taken up; and a cloud received 
Him out of their sight It is difficult to believe that 
the words of St. Luke’s Gospel which I read as a 
text do not refer to the same event: He parted from 
them, and was carried up into heaven. Be it, if you 
will, that the latter clause was no part of the original 
text, that it is an explanatory gloss.* Even thus the 
words, Wiile He blessed them (év td eddoyeiv), He 
parted from them, and they returned to Jerusalem with 
great joy, seem to record something more eventful 
than a temporary parting of the Risen Lord from 
His Apostles, such as the Gospels elsewhere record. 
And when it is remembered that the writer of the 
Acts distinctly informs us that his former treatise 
was descriptive of the words and works of Jesus 
until the day in which He was received up,‘ it is 
hard to doubt that we have in these closing words 
of the Gospel the record of that dvadnprpis. Briefly 


PPS. 0%. Te 3 Acts i. 9(R.V.). 

3 It is omitted in what is called the ‘‘ Western” text; and 
the Revisers in their margin have called attention to the omission. 

4 Acts i. 2: dvednuhbn. It is true that some “ Western ” Latin 
witnesses omit all mention of the dydAnuys here; but there can 
be no doubt that the final draft of Acts had the words dypu 
dvehhupOn, with reference to the record of the Ascension in the 
original form of the Gospel. 
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is it told, with reserve and caution, undecorated with 
extravagant and mythical adornment. Yet the story 
remains as the earliest record of a fact which is 
implied, as we have seen, all through the Apostolic 
teaching, all through the Church’s life. 

What conclusion shall we derive from this survey 
—this hasty and imperfect survey—of the testimony 
of the New Testament writers to the Ascension? 
Two things at least seem to be clear. 

1. We see that the alleged scantiness of evidence 
resolves itself into this, that the Church of the Apostles, 
like the Church of all succeeding ages, had her 
thoughts fixed on the gifts and graces which flow 
from her Ascended Lord rather than on the historical 
moment of His Ascension. The phenomena of 
St. Luke’s Gospel may not permit us all to concur 
in the judgement that “the Ascension ... did not lie 
within the proper scope of the Gospels, as seen in 
their genuine texts”; but at all events we begin 
to perceive how profound is the observation of 
Dr. Hort that the “true place” of the Ascension 
record “was at the head of the Acts of the Apostles, 
as the preparation for the Day of Pentecost, and thus 
the beginning of the history of the Church.”! 

2. In the second place, the Ascension is not 
represented in the New Testament as an evidential 
marvel, whose purpose is to confound and refute the 
unbeliever, but as a fact of faith whose inner meaning 
is gradually revealed to the faithful. A Adstorical 

! Notes on Select Readings, p. 73. 
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fact, indeed, it is; the beliefs of Christians do not 
rest on myth or legend. But it is a historical fact 
whose guarantee is found at last in its relation to 
the whole economy of redemption, and in the response 
of the Christian heart to its message. Apocryphal 
legends speak of a victorious Christ ascending in 
triumph before the eyes of believers and unbelievers 
alike ; no such Ascent as that is recorded in the 
Gospels. The Apostles alone were witnesses of His 
triumph. Whether the glory of the Ascending Lord 
could have been discerned by dull eyes which had 
failed to recognise Him for what He was in the days 
of His earthly life we do not know, nor need we be 
over curious to know. The Gospels are not con- 
cerned with what mzght have been. As in the old 
story of Elijah, the benediction of the departing 
Master is only poured out on those who have eyes 
to see Him as He crosses the borderland between 
earth and heaven. J pray thee, said Elisha, let a 
double portion of thy spirit be upon me. And the 
answer came: Jf thou see me when I am taken from 
thee, tt shall be so unto thee. And Elisha’s companions 
recognised as he returned that his sight had pierced 
the shadows. At once they said, The spirit of Elijah 
doth rest on Elisha} It is not the case, indeed, that 
the story of Elijah’s translation furnishes an exact 
parallel to the record of St. Luke. The two narratives 
are dissimilar in important respects. Here are no 
picturesque details, no portents of nature, no fiery 


1 2 Kings ii. 9, 10, 15. 
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chariots or fiery horses. The story of the Acts is 
severe in its simplicity and reserve. He was taken 
up, and a cloud received Him out of their sight. But 
this one deep thought is suggested alike by the old 
Jewish tale of Elijah and by the record of the Lord’s 
Ascension. The veil which divides earth from 
heaven is only lifted for the faithful and patient soul. 
The evidence for the Ascension may seem insufficient, 
the need for a Feast of the Ascension but imaginary, 
because we have lost the piercing insight into the 
spiritual world which the first disciples had caught 
from their Master. The Ascension was only witnessed 
by Christians at the first; still it is only by Christians 
that it can be greeted with joy, for it is in the end 
a fact of faith. None the less real for that; the 
witness of a musician to the harmonies of a great 
sonata is none the less real because the dull ear 
of the undisciplined multitude can catch only a 
medley of sounds. According to the measure of 
our powers, the same voices may be to usa Babel 
of confusion or a Pentecost of harmonious rejoicing. 
And of the Apostles it was said, we remember, Blessed 
are your eyes, for they see. We strain our eyes to 
catch the vision, and as we gaze we pray: 


“Enable with perpetual light 
The dulness of our blinded sight.” 


1 St. Matt. xiii. 16. 


XX 


THE GUIDANCE OF THE SPIRIT? 
It ts expedient for you that I go away.—St. JOHN xvi. 7. 


T. LUKE tells us at the close of his Gospel 
that the witnesses of our Lord’s Ascension 
returned to Jerusalem after His departure wzth great 
joy’ And for many generations Ascensiontide has 
been observed by Christians as a festal season, a 
time of rejoicing; for it commemorates the Lord’s 
supreme vindication of Himself and of His claims. 
This is the aspect of the Ascension which, for the 
most part, occupies the thoughts of the Church in her 
worship. The Eternal Son has reached the joy set 
before Him? Inthe exultant phrases of the Psalter : 
He has set Himself above the heavens’; He is the 
King of all the earth’ The gates of the heavenly city 
are Lifted up, and the King of Glory has come tn. 
The thought of the Lord’s triumph leaves little room 
for the thought of His departure. 
It is, perhaps, not hard to see why this should 


1 Great St. Mary’s, Cambridge, Sunday after Ascension 


Day, 18098. ay eencyill..5. 
® St. Luke xxiv. 52. "ePsyxlvil.i7. 
3 Hebr. xii. 2. 6 Ps, xxiv. 7. 
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have been so at the first, why the Apostles {should 
have seen in the Ascension of Jesus at once a victory 
and a promise. Only a few weeks before they had 
been sorely tried. The Master whom they followed 
in full faith that He would soon vindicate His cause 
had not fulfilled their dreams. Labour and sorrow 
had been His only portion, so far as men could see. 
Death had cut short bright hopes, just when His 
cause seemed to win the hearts of those whom He 
came to save. Greater trial of faith there could 
hardly be. And we can understand that the sudden 
revulsion of feeling which they must have experienced, 
when they were assured by His Resurrection that 
He had, indeed, been all that He claimed for Himself, 
would be so overwhelming that all other thoughts 
would be lost in the thought of His triumph. After 
all, despite every disappointment, He was the Christ, 
the Son of the Living God He could be with them 
in spiritual fellowship still, and He had promised it. 
They. would not fear henceforth: they were glad 
with a great joy. | 

But on the eve of His Passion, when the Apostles 
were told in plain words that He must soon leave 
them, their feelings were widely different. It was 
not natural that they should receive such news with 
joy. The Lord was to prepare a place*® for them 
indeed, but they would fain be guided on their way 
by Himself in visible fellowship. Even if we had 
not the record of their doubt and sorrow, we could 

St. Matt. xvi. 16. ? St. John xiv. 3. 
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easily imagine it for ourselves. It is always sad to 
lose friends, one of the greatest trials of life. Even 
for a time it is grievous to be without the counsel 
and the sympathy of those we love. And when we 
are told that we shall never see them again in this 
world, it seems to us as if we must be the poorer and 
the weaker for the loss, the less able to fulfil our 
duty, the less fitted to battle with the difficulties and 
temptations of our course. And if it be that the 
friend whose loss we mourn were one to whom we 
looked as a master, one to whom we could go in 
every difficulty for counsel, one whose example was 
an inspiration and whose goodness was a strength, 
then the sense of loss is keener still. Yet any such 
case can only feebly illustrate the grief and the 
dismay of the Apostles when the Lord explained 
that He must soon leave them. For we know from 
sad experience that we cannot expect to keep our 
earthly friends always with us; these men, on the 
other hand, hoped of Jesus that He was the destined 
Redeemer of their race, who was to be a King for 
_ ever. His departure was intolerable to contemplate. 
And yet the Lord said to them, /¢ zs expedient for you 
that [ go away. It was a hard, an incredible saying, 
indeed. 

We know the reason He gave, and we understand 
it—or we have learnt our lesson ill—better than they 
could have understood it. Jf J go not away, the 
Comforter will not come unto you. He shall guide 

1 St. John xvi. 7. 
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you into all the truth." The Ascension was to 
inaugurate a new dispensation of grace, in which His 
Spirit would convict the world, as never before, of szn, 
of righteousness, of judgement. We can thankfully 
recognise how unceasing has been that work of 
holiness. But when that is all admitted to the full, 
is not the expression used by the Lord something 
stronger than we should venture to use if we had 
not His own authority for it? sisiddr wiesdecidse ik 
am. heal hai a ipa "It is profitable 
for you.’ There is no ambiguity in ahs word. It is 
found several times in the Gospels, and always with 
the same meaning. "/¢ zs expedient for thee that one 
of thy members should perish, and not thy whole body 
be cast into hell® "If the case ts so,... it ts not ex- 
pedient to marry." "Whoso shall cause a little one to 
stumble, it zs expedient for him that he should be 
drowned in the sea’ “It is expedient for you that one 
man should die for the people. 8’ Of two possible 


« alternatives, that one is preferable which is introduced 


A Uh Oded by the word jevupeper. And in the phrase before us, 


the two alternatives arc the departure and the visible 
presence of the Lord. "Jt is expedient for you that I 
go away. tis better for you that I should go and 
send the Comforter than that I should stay with you 
in closest earthly fellowship for ever. Better for the 
world that Jesus should be removed from the eyes of 


1 St. John xvi. 13(R.V.). ‘4 St Matt xix ra, 
? St. John xvi. 8 (R.V.). 5 St. Matt. xviii. 6. 
3St. Matt. v. 30, § St. John xi. 50. 
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men than that He should lead them to Himself by 
the magic of His words and the wonder of His ea 
works ! 

We may not expect to understand to the full any 
saying such as this; our best knowledge of Gop 
and of our own needs is but incomplete from the 
speculative side. We remind ourselves that, as 
Bishop Butler warns us, “the very inquiry, What 
would have followed if GOD had not done as He 
has, may have in it some very great impropriety.”! 
A priori considerations will not help us much in our 
endeavour to understand the strange words of the 
text. But.we can hardly go wrong if we attempt to 
interpret them in the light of the Lord’s constant 
method of dealing with men when He walked among 
them on earth. And it is writ large on the face of 
the Gospels that, as Jesus never forced His Truth on 
men, so too He discouraged anything like a mechani- 
cal and unthinking obedience. That was not the kind 
of allegiance which He desired. 

Certainly the call to follow Him, in literal-abandon- 
ment of earthly ties, was the call of the Apostles. 
They were chosen that they might be with Him. 
That was the condition of their discipline ; they must 
needs be prepared for the work which was set before 
them to do. And the training of the Twelve was 
carried out in the most intimate earthly companion- 
ship for those short years of ministry. But the call 
Follow Me did not always imply such visible fellow- 

1 Analogy, Il. v. note. 2 St. Mark iii. 14. 
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ship. Let him take up his cross and follow Me did 
not always demand, as it seems, that men should 
follow Him about from place to place, and gather 
instruction in every minute detail of duty from His 
lips. He said to one, Follow Me. And the man, 
asking that he might first go and bury his father, was 
bidden to remember that the following which was 
commanded was not only the companionship of a 
disciple; it was the acceptance of the Divine message, 
and the doing of the Divine will. Go thou, and 
publish the Kingdom of GOD. Go thou, half instructed 
as thou art, and carry the Gospel to men; that is the 
following of Jesus which will brook no delay. 

Or again, when the demoniac, in thankfulness for 
his deliverance from the tyranny of evil, prayed the 
Lord that he might be with Him, it would have 
been natural to suppose that the prayer would be 
granted.2 Here was a man but just delivered from 
spiritual insanity, his mind unhinged, his nervous 
system disordered, who seemed to himself to find 
his only safety in sitting at the feet of Jesus, within 
sound of the voice which had been powerful to 
expel the demons that afflicted him. Surely he 
might follow in humble adoration ; surely as yet he 
was too weak to stand alone. But the Lord’s answer 
was a decisive refusal: Return to thy house. And 


1 St. Luke ix. 59. 

? St. Luke viii. 38. 

3 See a sermon on Zhe Restored Demoniac by Bishop Boyd 
Carpenter, for the full development of this thought. 
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we cannot doubt that He who knew what was in 
man knew what was best for the poor weak creature 
who begged to stay at His side. He knew that 
the discipline of life was the best cure for him ; that, 
hard as it seemed, it would be more wholesome for 
him to exercise his new found freedom unguided 
by the visible presence of his Master, to pray his 
own imperfect prayers, to express his wondering 
thankfulness in work among his fellows. Here, again, 
the true following of Jesus was not the outward 
following of a disciple, but the acceptance of His 
message and the doing of His will. Return to thy 
house, and-declare how great things GOD hath done 
Sor thee. 

The method of the Lord in dealing with these two 
men, at least, was quite unlike that spiritual direction 
which has seemed to some, in these later days, to 
be the safest and the fittest way of helping weak 
and troubled souls. Go thy way. Return to thy house. 
It is a hard discipline; but it is the discipline of 
Christ. The “feeling of absolute dependence” has 
been explained by speculative philosophers’ to be 
the very centre of religion. And, to be sure, it is 
true that without a sense of man’s weakness and 
Gop’s power religion is impossible. . But the feeling 
of dependence upon One higher than ourselves is 
not the whole of religion ; nor can a religious system 
which places no virtue above mechanical obedience 
to rule satisfy the needs and aspirations of creatures 


! E.g. by Schleiermacher. 
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made at the first in the image and after the likeness 
of Gop. Our Lord claims to be the King of men 
in a quite unique sense ; so dependent are they on 
Him that He calls Himself ze Lzfe no less than 
the Truth; but the allegiance which .He demands 
is a free and intelligent service. To serve Him is 
to reign. 

Now the most signal illustration in the Gospels of 
this principle of the Divine Kingdom is found in 
the words of the text: J¢ zs expedient for you that 
I go away. \t was better for men that He should 
go, that the earthly fellowship should be replaced 
by a heavenly, that sight should make way for faith, 
that His Spirit should teach us secretly and by slow 
degrees all that He Himself would teach us if He 
were here. It is not that the message is greater, 
not that the Lord Himself in bodily presence could 
not teach it, but that we shall thus learn it the better. 
As St. Paul has it, Even though we have known 
Christ after the flesh, yet now we know Him so no 
more. It may be—we cannot tell—that the earthly 
presence of the greatest of all Masters would cease 
to inspire as it ought, if He moved in and out 
among us in daily intercourse and companionship. 
Familiarity might breed indifference in those who 
were not yet convinced of His claims. And to those 
who tried to follow Him there might be grave danger 
of an external and unthinking obedience replacing 
a faithful and patient doing of His will. 

12 Cary. 16:(R.V.). 
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This is not idle speculation. Far from it. Specula- 
tion is out of place on such a topic. Jt zs expedient 
for you that I go away: for tf I go not away, the 
Comforter will not come unto you; but if I go, I will 
send Him unto you. That is the express statement 
of Christ. We have seen that there are certain 
weaknesses in human nature which explain in part 
the need for discipline in a condition where the 
Master’s voice is not ever in our ears to keep us 
in the right way. We have seen that our Lord’s 
method of educating men was not the method of 
spiritual direction which demands the blind obedi- 
ence of the ‘judgement as of the will. But certainly 
it is not self-reliance which Jesus commends to us 
in the striking words which follow the text. It is 
trust in Him, though unseen, and in His Spirit which 
is ever at work in the world and in the Church to 
guide and to confirm. And we have the beginning 
of the new order indicated in the strange words to 
the loving woman who greeted Him with joy after 
He had risen. Zouch Me not, He said: for I am not 
yet ascended to the Father When that is accom- 
plished, then the spiritual contact of man with GoD 
will be complete. The intimacies of earth are not 
comparable with that perpetual fellowship. Even 
as before He dismissed the man who would linger 
at his side in thankful adoration, so now He forbade 
the loving touch; and now, as before, He adds the 
command of duty: Zake not hold upon Me, ... but 


1 St. John xx, 17 (R.V.). 
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go unto My brethren, and say to them, I ascend. The 
luxury of spiritual intimacy is a lesser thing than 
the continuance in patient service. 

How may we apply such principles to our own 
case? While on earth the Christ did not encourage 
men, as it seems, to run to Him in every trifling 
difficulty which their own efforts could overcome. 
Nor did He encourage the asking of questions of 
which they might find the answer with ordinary 
pains, or of questions again which are merely curious. 
What shall this man do? asked St. Peter. What is 
that to thee? follow thou Me, was the stern answer. 
And the following of Christ which was commanded 
was no earthly companionship ; it meant the embrace 
of His Cross and the imitation of His Life. 

Is it to be thought that this method of discipline 
was altered when the Lord ascended into glory? Is 
it to be thought that principle was then replaced by 
precept, that henceforth a plain and unmistakeable 
rule of life would be continually revealed to the 
Church by the informing Spirit which was to 
descend? 

It cannot be matter of doubt to a Christian that 
such direct guidance is, abstractedly, possible. Gop 
could, we are assured, make plain to us every dark 
place of speculation or practice if He so willed. He 
could reveal the way to us at every step of life’s 
journey so that we could only miss it by wilfully 
shutting our eyes to the heavenly light. And, further, 


1 St. John xxi, 22. 
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that He does thus reveal Himself at times to the 
souls of men has been devoutly and _ thankfully 
believed in every age of Christian history. If direct 
guidance from the Father of all is not given to His 
children in many a sharp spiritual crisis, in many 
an anxious decision, in many a sore conflict with 
temptation, then are our best prayers but a delusion 
and a deceit. That GOD can and does directly lead 
men to the good works which He has prepared for 
them to walk in* is an undying and a precious instinct 
of the Christian life. But is this the ordinary method 
of His providence ? Is it the method of His dealings 
with His chosen that He intervenes at every moment 
to keep them in the right way, of speculation and 
of practice—that He teaches them not only how to 
renounce and to obey, but what to believe—that an 
unmistakeable Guide is provided to lead them by 
the straightest and easiest path? It might be so; 
but it would be hard to reconcile such a method 
of Divine government either with the words of the 
Lord, Jt zs expedient for you that I go away, or with 
His own practice when He moved among men. If 
what men most need is a Visible Ruler and Guide, 
a Ruler who plainly declares His will to all the 
world, a Guide whose counsel can never be mis- 
understood, then it is not too much to say that the 
Ascension of Jesus is the most perplexing and dis- 
heartening episode in the history of mankind. For 
His departure removed from the eyes of men the 
1 Eph. ii. 10 (R.V.). . 
14 
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Eternal Wisdom, the very Light of the world. And 
yet men throughout the Christian centuries have 
longed with an unceasing longing for such guidance ; 
and some have persuaded themselves that it is, indeed, 
still offered to those who sincerely seek. 

Such a guide, infallible, authoritative, impossible / 
to mistake, has been found by some in the Voice 
of the Church. The desire. for such guidance is, 
in truth, entirely natural to every one who feels the 
difficulties of life, whether of belief or of conduct. 
We know our weakness, we distrust our own judge- 
ment, and we embrace with eagerness any theory 
of life which will permit us to transfer the responsi- 
bilities of decision from ourselves. The most power- 
ful force which draws men and women into the 
bosom of the great Latin Church is the promise 
which she unfalteringly offers of such infallible 
direction. And yet we ask ourselves, What guidance 
can she possibly promise which would not have been 
offered, if it were indeed so best for men, by Him 
whom she worships as Master and Lord? J/¢ zs 
expedient for you that I go away. The unmistakeable 
Voice of the Lord is a lesser gift than the secret 
striving of His Spirit. Must not that be still more 
true of the Voice of the Church ? : 

Or, once more. Holy Scripture is, we thankfully 7) 
confess, a lamp to our feet, and a light to our path? 
Do we, then, demand that its light shall so illumine 
all the dark territory through which we journey, that 


1 Ps. cxix. 105. 
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no shadows shall perplex, no snares shall embarrass 
the traveller? It has, indeed, proved itself to be an 
unfailing help; its light is never quenched ; we were 
mad to shut our eyes to it. But does it, then, so 
direct us that intelligent prudence is unneeded? Is 
it wise to dispense with every other light—the light 
of reason which is the candle of the Lord! with- 
in us, the light of science which comes from the 
Lord of light? Is the light of Scripture always so 
brilliant that the way is made plain before our face? 
We know the answer, bwthink. The guidance of 
the Bible alone, if we could be sure that we should 
always interpret it aright, would indeed be sufficient 
for us. But men who sincerely believed themselves 
to follow it have been led into many strange and 
divergent paths. The diversity of the many Chris- 
tian bodies who reverently esteem Holy Scripture 
sufficiently shews that it is a guide which, though 
given to us by the Supreme Himself, does not so 
plainly lead that we may not mistake its guidance. 
It ts expedient for you that I go away. The un- 


mistakeable Voice of the Incarnate Word is a lesser. 


gift than the striving of His Spirit. Must not that 


be true also of the written Word? me 


It ts expedient for you that I go away. Does this 
mean, then, that guidance was no longer needed, 
that self-discipline is the best, that self-reliance breeds 
the strongest character, that the men whose nature 
the Lord took upon Him when He came down 


LO Prov, XX.027- 
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from heaven for their redemption are in the end 
left to themselves to work out their own salvation? 
Nay! The gifts of GOD are none the less real that 
they are, for the most part, unseen. Guidance and 
strength are placed within man’s reach, though reason 
and faith be taxed to the uttermost to perceive 
the one, to appropriate the other. The Church and 
the Bible alike have guidance and strength for us, 
not their own, but of GOD, which we shall not reject, 
if we be wise, because we do not always in our 
blindness perceive the Divinity of the Spirit from 
whom they come. It is part of our discipline to 
learn, though in perplexity and distress, the meaning 
of the words, /¢ zs expedient for you that I go away. 
For we, too, like Mary in the garden, like the man 
who was delivered from the evil spirits, must learn 
that it is a greater thing to walk by faith than by 
sight, that it is better for our spiritual growth and 
our spiritual achievement. Touch Me not; ... but 
tell My brethren that I ascend? Return to thy house, 
and declare how great things GOD hath done} They 
are the words of Him whose parting word was this: 
Go into all the world, and preach* Visible guidance 
is withdrawn, that invisible grace may issue in faith- 
ful and patient service. 

If I go not away, the Comforter will not come unto 
you; but I go, I will send Him unto you. I will 
send Him unto you. For the Ascension is not only 

ae Phil al. 12: 3 St. Luke viii. 39. 
2 St. John xx, 17. 4 St. Mark xvi. 15. 
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a Departure, but, as St. Luke calls it, an dvdAnuris 
an Assumption into the region of spiritual force. 
What men need to know is, not only how they ought 
to live here on earth, but how they may prepare 
themselves for the unseen world. We desire to know 
the Truth ; but Truth is only valuable in so far as 
it ministers to Life. And life is not bounded by the 
span of the years in which we move in and out 
among our fellows in earthly communion. It stretches 
out into the unknown. So does death, which inter- 
rupts the loyalties and the friendships, the antagonisms 
and the controversies of earth, imperiously remind 
us all as the years swiftly pass. 

Death ! it is in all our thoughts to-day. The great 
Englishman whose extraordinary and brilliant career 
has filled so large a place in the public mind for 
more than half a century has entered at last into 
that higher life for which all earthly achievement 
is but a preparatory discipline. And, according to 
their convictions and their prejudices and their 
habits of thought, men are speaking of him, though 
with serious gravity as becomes us in the presence 
of the dead, in praise or in blame, with unstinted 
admiration or with critical reserve. A life so large 
and full and vigorous, lived in the glare of publicity 
from youth to old age, could not escape that inevit- 
able penalty of greatness, the unsparing criticism of 
smaller men. But it is a noble tribute to his memory 
that, behind all these voices which would thus pass 

1 St. Luke ix. 51. 
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judgement on the great, there is heard, deep and 
full, the expression of a nation’s honour and a nation’s 
grief. Whatever verdict posterity may pass at length 
on the wisdom of the momentous legislative enact- 
ments with which the name of Mr. Gladstone must 
always be associated, this at least is certain, that no 
statesman has in our time exercised so marvellous 
a personal influence over those who came under the 
spell of his genius. And it is hard to doubt that 
this was due, not so much to his splendid gifts, as 
to the lofty ideals and the lofty standard of duty 
which he set before himself and before others. His 
ideals were lofty, for they had reference to other 
than material interests ; the moral standards to which 
he unwaveringly appealed were the highest, for they 
were the standards of the Gospel. For he believed 
that the life ts move than meat, and that the best 
and most enduring treasures for humanity are laid 
up in the heavenly places, to which all life leads, 
though by devious and perplexing paths. 

To raise our thoughts to zat conception of life, 
before the heart grows hard with the world’s com- 
petition, and the spirit grows dull to perceive any 
charm save in the interests of earth—to raise our 
thoughts to that is the true lesson of Ascensiontide. 
Sursum corda. Earthly guidance is given to us, 
indeed, though it be hard at times to find and to 
follow our guide; but the guidance which we most 
sorely need is the guidance into life. And He whose 


1 St. Matt. vi. 25. 
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promise we embrace this day has not left us without 
hope that, “like as we do believe our Lord Jesus 
Christ to have ascended into the heavens, so we 
may also in heart and mind thither ascend, and with 
Him continually dwell.” * 


! Collect for Ascension Day. 
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I am the Alpha and the Omega, saith the Lord Gov, which ts and 
which was and which is to come, the Almighty,—REv. i. 8 (R.V.). 


N Trinity Sunday his subject is chosen for the 
preacher by the Church. He can hardly escape 

it, however little his inclinations may draw him to 
discuss a topic so profound, so immeasurably beyond 
human powers, as the Being and Personality of GoD. 
For the most part, the topics suggested by the seasons 
of the Christian year have a direct bearing upon 
conduct. Christianity is not only a philosophy, it is 
the history and the imitation of the Life of Christ ; 
and in all ages some who have best caught its spirit 
and lived in obedience to its discipline have fixed 
their thoughts exclusively on this “ practical view ” as 
best suited to man’s condition and his needs. But, 
in the end, practice must rest on principle, if the 
Christian life is to approve itself to the reason as 
well as to the conscience. Character, however little 
we may suspect it, is largely dependent on creed ; 
and it cannot be a matter of little practical im- 
portance how we formulate our deepest convictions 

' Chapel of Trinity College, Dublin, Trinity Sunday, 1898. 
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about man and his relation to the world and to 
Gop. Every article of the Decalogue, as every 
article of the Christian faith, demands for its justi- 
fication the opening and the resolving of high 
questions about GOD and man, which tax to the 
uttermost the best powers of our intellect. In short, 
you cannot dispense with philosophy, as some would 
have you do; and that for the simple reason that, 
whatever view you take of life, however you propose 
to order your habits and thoughts, you must, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, have adopted some first 
principles as your guide. These are your philosophy ; 
it only rests with you to determine whether they 
shall be picked up by chance, or borrowed from 
others, or inherited from your fathers with the rest 
of your mental furniture, or whether they shall be 
indeed your own, faulty, imperfect, incoherent it may 
be, but still your own, the best that you can gather 
with the abilities which GoD has given you. 

And so it is to no wanton subtleties of metaphysics 
that the Church calls you on Trinity Sunday. She 
invites you to an examination of the first principles 
on which your faith rests. We have followed the 
earthly life of Jesus Christ from Advent to Pentecost, 
and we have tried to profit by its lessons. But what 
did it all mean? Who was this King of men? 
What did He claim when He said, J and the Father 
are One?! What did His promise of the Comforter 
involve—not now in respect of man and his needs, 


1 St. John x, 30 (R.V.). 
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but in respect of the light which it sheds on the 
essential nature of the Supreme? These are difficult 
questions, indeed ; we may well shrink from them. 
We cannot expect to answer them sola ratione ; we 
can hardly expect to understand the true answer, if 
it be set before us. For we are now thinking, not 
of man, of whose character and condition we are 
competent to judge, but of GoD, the Eternal Fount 
of Life and Light and Love. The thing is too 
high for us. We must be Agnostics so far as to 
confess that. We can only hold fast to what has 
been revealed, eager to catch at whatever in the 
revelation corresponds to other convictions of ours 
which experience has justified. And if, once a year, 
we try to put into set phrases our best and most 
matured thoughts about GOD, we do so with the 
fullest sense of their imperfection. We only make 
the effort—of necessity a strenuous intellectual effort 
—because loose and inconsequent thought upon so 
fundamental a truth must always affect the practical 
inferences which life demands. 

In the earliest ages of simple faith, no attempt was 
made to formulate a doctrine of the Holy Trinity ; 
but the Church soon learnt that only thus could 
she satisfy the cravings of thinking men, who would 
fain’ know what it was that the teaching of Christ 
required them to believe about Gop. “Christianity,” 
it has been said, “was not in the beginning a philo- 
sophical theory, it was the life of Christ.”! And that 

' Caird, Philosophy of Kant, p. 20. 
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is true in a sense, although we cannot doubt that 
it was rapidly becoming a philosophy in the mind 
of St. Paul; but it was inevitable that, sooner or 
later, the principles which are involved in the words 
and the acts of Christ should receive systematic 
exposition. And so it is quite beside the mark to 
speak of the doctrine of the Trinity as imported into 
the Christian system through the influence of Greek 
metaphysics. It is not hard to trace the growth 
of the doctrine as ultimately formulated in the 
Creeds. Christians started with an unfaltering con- 
viction of the Unity of GOD, inherited from the 
Hebrew religion, on the one hand; and, on the 
other, with a firm confidence that the words of Christ 
about GOD must receive full and candid interpreta- 
tion. These words seemed to them—and seem to 
us as we read them—to be unintelligible, unless the 
Speaker was Himself One with the Supreme, and 
unless the Spirit which He sent upon His Church 
to guide and to console was not a mere mode of 
the Divine Energy, but One to whom personal attri- 
butes might be applied. Certainly (if it is of any 
profit to say so) the peculiar phraseology of the 
Nicene Creed is largely borrowed from Greek meta- 
physics ; but that will not surprise us, if we re- 
member, not only that Greek was the “ngua franca 
of philosophy, but that the best intellectual life of 
the Church was Greek for nearly three centuries. 
And as to the phraseology of the Athanasian Creed, 
there is nothing metaphysical about it. That 
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remarkable Confession states in the plainest and 
most familiar terms the conclusions which the Church 
had reached about GOD, with no attempt to justify 
or to explain. The object of the Athanasian Creed 
was neither to prove nor to commend the Faith, 
but to state what it was, and this in an age when 
the plainest words were the best. Let any one try 
to expound to children the highest truths, I do not 
say of religion, but of science, and he will soon be 
fain to confess that the difficulties are insuperable, 
if he attempts to express himself in language which 
will satisfy a scientific critic. It is enough if he 
does not mislead. And the Athanasian Creed, 
addressed as it was to the rude peoples of Western 
Europe in the Middle Ages, amply served its purpose 
of instruction and warning, although no one will 
pretend that it is a final or exhaustive statement 
of the conditions of the Divine Life. 

It is sometimes felt, however, that the doctrine 
of the Trinity thus derived from Scripture and 
expressed in the Creeds is a very serious tax upon 
faith. We are quite ready, it may be said, to accept 
as true that which Scripture certainly involves and 
which the Church has uniformly taught about the 
nature of GOD and His relation to the world; but 
we expect that such doctrines, once revealed and 
formulated, should correspond to some felt need of 
reason. The doctrine of the Incarnation, for instance, 
we do not profess to reason out for ourselves ; but 
we rejoice in its message with the greater confidence 
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because we find that it explains much in daily 
experience which otherwise would offer only a dark 
and insoluble enigma. Christian dogma, in short, 
if true, ought to receive verification from the find- 
ings of reason, although reason be incapable of 
proving it by its own formal processes. And we 
ask, Is there anything in the Christian doctrine of 
the Holy Trinity which thus corresponds to the laws 
of our intellectual life? Or is Unitarianism the truly 
philosophic creed, and is the Trinitarian development 
(as it is called) but.a burden which must be accepted 
by faith? Does Natural Religion lead us to a 
Personality single and isolated in lonely majesty, 
and is the doctrine of eternal distinctions in the 
Supreme Unity an unwelcome and irrational appen- 
dix to theology? An answer to questions such as 
these is imperative, if we wish to retain at once 
our faith as Christians and our self-respect as 
reasonable men. 

I said a moment ago that the starting-point for 
Christian theologians of the early centuries was the 
doctrine of the Unity of GOD as taught in the stern 
monotheism of the Jews. Our starting-point in these 
later days must be the same, although some of us now 
would perhaps justify it on grounds of science rather 
than of Scripture. If science teaches us anything 
about nature, it is that the source of its manifold 
energies and operations is One. The Unity of Force, 
the Unity of Law, the Unity of Life—these are the 
commonplaces of modern science. Science demands 
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unity. We should do violence to every instinct of our 
intelligence, if we attempted to content ourselves with 
any scheme of things in which a plurality of deities 
was presented for our acceptance. The worship of 
more gods than one is an impossible resting-place 
for reason, and it is excluded as much by our 
scientific habits of thought as by the sublime and 
simple theology which we have inherited from the 
Hebrews. It is to be feared, indeed, that this is not 
always kept before our thoughts. Christian ways 
of speech not infrequently suggest that Christian 
worship is—half unconsciously—addressed, to three 
gods equal in dignity and goodness. But we have only 
to put it into words to perceive how repugnant to 
all that we have learnt of the universe is the thought 
that it is ordered, not by one, but by several powers. 
The Unity of GoD is the first article in the creed 
of science as of revelation. 

But what do we mean by Unity? The word is 
by no means free from ambiguity. It cannot, for 
example, mean the same thing when applied to Gop 
that it means when applied to man. For with us 
one means one of a class, it suggests the existence of 
others ; but when we speak of “One GoD” all thought 
of a class is excluded. The One Supreme who is 
the object of man’s quest is not contrasted in His 
solitary and awful majesty with the universe of 
things; He is One zz whom as well as through 
whom all things are’ And, again, this Supreme 


* Compare Acts xvii. 28; Rom, xi, 36; Col. i. 17; Hebr. ii, 10, 
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Unity is to contain in itself the “promise and the 
potency” of all life ; otherwise we have reached a 
Unity of Thought, indeed, but not a Living Gop, 
the Creator and Preserver of the world and all that 
is in it. You remember what was the fate of Greek 
theology which got thus far in its speculations. The 
philosophy of Greece reached early enough the con- 
ception of One Absolute Being dwelling in loneli- 
ness and self-sufficiency, undisturbed by the changes 
and chances of the world, the strife and the sorrow 
of men; but that conception of the Supreme not 
only failed to minister to religious needs, it ended 
in intellectual chaos. The Eleatic theology was, 
as a matter of history, the parent of philosophical 
Nihilism. In an absolute distinctionless unity there 
can be no life. Between this Supreme Being and 
the world there is no possibility of communication ; 
still less can there be for the soul of man spiritual 
converse and fellowship with any such Sublime 
Abstraction. It would seem, then, as if reason 
suggested to us these two conclusions: (1) The 
Unity of GoD means something more than that 
He is a Ruler without peers ; it means that He is 
One, because-He is, in a sense, all. (2) This Unity 
of Being which reason reaches at last, if it is without 
distinctions, without the capacity for internal move- 
ment, so to speak, is for man a mere figment of 
logic; it cannot stand for a living GoD such as the 
hearts of men desire and seek. 

We now see that the notion of Absolute Unity to 
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which reason forces us is not so simple that it does 
not need analysis. And there is a further thought 
with which we must reckon. The highest, the 
greatest, thing that we know is Personality, self- 
conscious life. And to say that GOD is personal 
is to say that He must be that which is best in our 
experience, without any of the limitations which are 
present to us. We are forced to think of the highest 
we know as the feeble reflex of something in Him. 
And we are so far justified in ascribing to the 
Supreme self-conscious, personal life. Our personality 
consists in this, that the I, the self, is a centre to 
the universe of being ; and when we say that Gop 
is personal, we only dare to say that He is a centre 
for which everything exists as well as a centre from 
which all flows. We are quite conscious, as we 
speak, that we can get no further ; nay, we are forced 
to add in the same breath that the Divine Person- 
ality must differ widely from ours. We are not to 
measure GOD by ourselves, We cannot presume to 
place the fetters of space and time on the life of 
Him “whose Kingdom is where space and time are 
not.” And perhaps we can see one direction in 
which the differences between the Divine Personality 
and our own may be expected to appear. For 
us personality is the same thing as individuality ; it 
cannot be shared. It is a sole possession. This is 
the fundamental condition of human personality, that 
it is exclusive, and remains to the end the secret 
of the individual. And person cannot communicate 
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with person, save indirectly through the mediation 
of the body. There are, indeed (it is perhaps not 
altogether fanciful to think), hints and suggestions 
in our experience that personality is not thus eternally 
to be confined. The best blessings of friendship are 
summed up in the phrase that a friend is alter ego, 
our “other self” ; such friendship is the enrichment 
of personal dignity. And in the most sacred regions 
of human affection, the sense of individuality, of 
separateness of interest, seems to become less intense 
while the sense of personal life becomes more keen 
and full, as it is shared with one whose life is 
linked with ours by a thousand bonds. But, how- 
ever that may be, what is within our present purpose 
to observe is, that while personality for us involves 
separateness, such separateness is impossible to pre- 
dicate of Him whose Life is the Life of the world. 
Poor and slight hints are these, in truth. For 
to what do they amount when all is said? That 
the Being who alone can satisfy the cravings of the 
soul must be One who is at once All in All, and 
yet One who exercises a merciful compassion over 
all, who in the majesty of His glory is still touched 
with the passion of human life, who is at once 
Personal and yet free from whatever of limitation 
the possession of personality imposes on man. 
Vain and fantastic might such strivings of reason 
seem, had we received no revelation to assure us 
that they are not altogether misguided and mis- 
taken, but that they are the cry of the soul for Gop. 
15 
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But the doctrine which we celebrate to-day has 
exactly this message for us. The GOD of Christian 
faith and hope is not an Absolute Being wrapped 
in immovable repose, but One whom the eternal 
distinctions of His life bring very near to man. 
We have seen that we cannot conceive of the Unity 
of the Supreme without presupposing some capacity 
for internal life and movement. And the doctrine 
of a Trinity in Unity seems to corroborate these 
guesses after truth. We have seen that, if we be 
modest, we shall not identify personality with 
separateness of being when we speak of GOD as 
personal; and again the doctrine of Three Persons, 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, in the Eternal Union 
of the Godhead, seems to reward us. And so we 
slowly find at last, not intellectual perplexity, but 
intellectual satisfaction in the revelation of GOD as 
presented in and by Jesus Christ. It is no burden 
to faith ; it is rather the answer to questions which 
reason unceasingly asks. The answer is, indeed, 
not complete. Could we understand perfectly the 
nature of Him whom we had reached, we should 
begin to think that He was not the Supreme Him- 
self; for One whose being we could fathom to 
the depths could be no proper object of worship. 
And we confess that, while reason suggests a 
Personality freer and fuller than ours, it cannot 
reconcile all at once the difficulties attendant on 
an idea so foreign to our experience as that of the 
Holy Trinity. We are content to rest in what has 
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been revealed, thankful that it falls in with the hints 
of reason, though much is still dark. One Gop— 
that is our starting-point. And yet three Persons— 
not only three phases of the Divine character ; for 
it is only in the intercourse of persons that we 
find the eternal relationships which eternal Love 
demands ;? and the heart of the Christian revelation 
is this, that GoD zs Love? 


1 St. Augustine’s development of this line of thought is well 
known (De 77zn., VIII. 10). 
2 1 St. John iv. 8. 
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ESAU AND JACOB! 


Was not Esau Jacob’s brother? saith the Lord: yet I loved Jacob, 
and I hated Esau.—Mat. i. 2, 3. 


O more striking or suggestive contrast is ap- 
parent in the pages of the Old Testament 

than the contrast between the two sons of Isaac 
presented to us in the Book of Genesis. The diversity 
which sometimes displays itself between the characters 
of twin children is a subject that has received a good 
deal of attention of recent years in the laborious 
research of anthropologists; but however it may 
ultimately be explained, or whether it can be ex- 
plained at all, that twin brothers are often unlike 
in outward appearance as in inward disposition is 
a fact that is familiar to the curious student of 
human history. Here are two boys, born of the 
same parents, at the same time, subject to the 
same influences of education and circumstance, and 
yet utterly unlike each other in every quality that 
can be observed as they are in their fortunes and in 
their posterity. Esau was a cunning hunter, a man 


1 Chapel of Trinity College, Dublin, 1896. 
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of the field; and Jacob was a plain man dwelling 
on tents. 

I All through the Old Testament and through the 
teaching of St. Paul a prominent idea is that the 
selection of the descendants of Jacob and the rejection 
of the descendants of Foie degte is the ez.to, the history 
ofthe world, ferod- Rabel deredeisee mae caeatnd, 
are the words in which the Pooihet Malachi finds 
a sufficient explanation of the mission of Israel to 
the nations. And the words are taken up by St. 
Paul,’ who is careful to remind his countrymen that 
this mysterious favour was not shewn to them by 
way of partiality or that they might have a monopoly 
of grace, but rather because they were to be the 
instruments used by GOD in the recovery of mankind 
from sin. 

We do not vex ourselves now with abstruse specu- 
lations as to the methods of such election; as the 
Church is growing wiser, she is beginning to learn 
that there are many questions as to GOD’S dealing 
with men for which an answer neither has been 
provided in revelation, nor is to be gained by any 
effort of reason; and among these the puzzles as 
to predestination and free will must be placed. But 
the story of Edom and Israel does not need for its 
interpretation any resort to theological metaphysics. 
The difference in the fortunes of these two closely 
allied peoples springs out of the difference between 
the two founders of their race. Jacos-have-F-loved (iat) 


1 Gen. xxv. 27. 2>Rom, ix, 13 ff. 
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LEsau-havet.mated, And if we ask why, do we need 
any other answer than this, that the characters of 
the two men were so strangely diverse? Inheritance 
and environment are responsible for much in men’s 
lives; but beyond and above these influences there 
remains the inscrutable element of personality, which 
we cannot grasp or explain, but which is a factor 
that can never be left out of account. In the diver- 
gence between the two sons of Isaac we have come 
upon the fundamental difference between man and 
man, the difference of character, displaying itself even 
in the details of a common life. For their fortunes 
the men themselves were responsible, not their sur- 
roundings. And it is here we find the clue to the 
meaning of their story. | 

Jacob have I loved, Esau have I hated, said the 
Prophet.}| And yet few can read the story of the two 
brothers without being drawn to Esau rather than to 

Sandee 
Jacob. yee hag further, and say that there is much 
in Jacob’s character which will inspire every honest 
man with hearty dislike. If our attention were 
confined to one side only of his strangely complex 
personality, a very strong case could be made out 
against him. It could be urged that in his greed, 
his untruthfulness, his cowardice, he presents a most 
unfavourable contrast. to the brave, careless, high- 
spirited son of the desert whom he supplanted. To 
take advantage of a. brother’s weakness was bad 
indeed ;* to deprive him of his father’s blessing by an 
1 Gen. xxv. 29-34. 
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act of deliberate treachery was worse. 
keep his avarice out of his prayers: Jf Gop. qwill 
be with me, and will keep me tn this way. that I go, 
and will give me bread to eat, and raiment to put 
on, so that I come agai to my Jather’s house in 
peace; then shall~the ‘Lord be my Gop: .. . and 
of all that°Thou shalt give me I will surely give the 
sentth.unto--Ehee? We was the true father of his 
race in his desire to make the best of both worlds. 
It is not for nothing that the Jew claims Jacob as 
his progenitor. Laban, indeed, overreached him in 
the matter of his marriage;* but it was not easy 
to supplant the supplanter. Before his service with 
_ Laban was at an end, Laban’s sons had to confess : , 
“Jacob hath taken_away all that was our father's! 
His trickery being discovered, the face of Laban 
: was not toward him as.before. He fled the country ; 
but he did not forget to take with him all the 
possessions that he had gathered in the service of 
his father-in-law.2 And his fear when confronted 
with Esau after twenty years’ estrangement only 
shews how little he understood the generous heart 
that he had wounded.} Men, it has been said, 
judge of what others will do by what they are 
capable of doing themselves; and in a crisis they 
naturally assume that the motives of other people 


1 Gen. xxvil. 

2 Gen, xxviii. 20-22. At the same time it must not be for- 
gotten that the words of this prayer of Jacob follow closely the 
terms of the Divine Blessing just promised to him (vv. 13-15). 

3 Gen. xxix. 23 ff. ASGenascckiet. 5 Gen, xxxi. 18, 
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are no higher than their own. And so Jacob tried 
to buy off the enmity of Esau. For he said, I will 
appease him with the present that goeth before me.' 

~“ And yet it was this man that received the Divine 
benediction. This was the man who saw the vision 
of angels at Bethel, and the ladder that stretched 
from earth to heaven. This was the man con- 
soled by GOD’s messengers in his dangerous journey.’ 
This was the man whose spiritual agony gained 
for him the title /svae/, “he strove with GoD.”* This 
was the man who after a long life could appeal in 
his dying hour with confidence to the GOD who had 
fed him all his life long. This was the man of 
whom a prophet dared to say in the name of the 
Most Holy, (/acoe” lease i some _{t-is-not;-perhaps, 
very surprising that there should d be no hint~in the 
Bible narrative of blame attaching to Jacob for any 
of the discreditable transactions in which he was 
engaged. The story is told’ with the utmost frank- 
ness and simplicity ;.and the writer does not seem 
to have perceived that the conduct of his hero was 
blameworthy at all. We are never permitted to 
forget that the story of Jacob’s fortunes is an 
Eastern story, told without any reference to Western 
ideas of honour or of fair dealing. This, I say, is 
not very surprising; for no one who remembers 
_ that the.education of the world has been a slow 


1 Gen. xxxii. 20. * Gen. xxxii. 28. 
2 Gen, xxviii. 12. 5 Gen. xviii. 15. 
3 Gen. xxxil. I. 6 Mal. i, 2. 
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and..painful process” will’ expect» to. find. the moral 
conceptions of early ages as elaborate or as com- 
pletely evolved as those of modern Christendom. 
What does surprise us at first sight is that a man 
so weak and so inconsistent as Jacob should be 
the divinely appointed instrument for the regenera- 
tion of the world. That is the express teaching of 
the Old Testament, and it is a fact of history that 
Israel fulfilled its high mission. The character of 
Jacob was one-which, despite his miserable faults, 
rendered him capable of great spiritual achievements 
in his own person and in that of the race to 
whonr he transmitted the impress of his masterful 
personality. 

It is worth our while to discover, if we may, 
wherein lay his superiority, moral and spiritual, to 
his more generous and large-hearted brother. For 
we have types of both among us, and Esau is as 
ready to despise Jacob as ever he was in the tents 
of the patriarch, Men are ready enough to con- 
done the sins of Esau, while they will shrink with 
instinctive dislike from a man who professes to be 
religious but yet seems in common life to be little 
better than a liar and a knave. When we meet 
such a man, we are tempted to dismiss him with 
the curt judgement that he is a hypocrite. In nine 
cases out of ten we should probably be wrong. 
The motives which direct human conduct are so 
complex that it is not possible to classify men 
with this easy precision. And if we think about 
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it, we shall find that history presents us with many 
examples of sincerely religious men, such as Jacob 
undoubtedly was, endowed with but an imperfect 
sense of honour or of fair dealing. 

( Take an instance from English history. Charles I. 
was a religious king, if England ever had one. GOD 
and the unseen world were realities to him; and 
in other circumstances he might have passed for 
a saint. And yet he was unscrupulous in his 
political relations and reckless of his plighted word 
to an extent that is almost incredible. But he was 
no hypocrite. And observe that such an instance 
is not like that of a religious man falling, under 
the pressure of sudden temptation, into one great 
sin, as David did. Every one would allow that to 
suspect the sincerity of David’s religious professions 
would be unjust. But in the case of Charles L., 
as in the case of Jacob, we have a man who for 
long years was untrustworthy in his dealings with 
his fellows, who was a past master in the arts of 
deceit and treachery, while he continued to look for 
the favour of the Most High. 

The pitiful truth is, as the whole history of mysticism 
shews, that the spirit which seeks communion with the 
Unseen is not inconsistent with a deplorable dulness 
of moral perception. The excesses of mystics in all 
ages have furnished material for unfavourable and 
scornful comment. And Jacob is the father of mystics, 
and illustrates well at once their strength and their 
weakness. The sense that man is not sufficient 
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for himself, and that Gop is very near to guide 
and to console, which is at the heart of all true 
religion, is conspicuous in Jacob’s character. He 
endured (as was said of another), as seeing Him who 
2s tnvisible.’ Here is the secret of his spiritual great- 
ness; for he realised that it is on Gop that the 
issues of life depend, and that for man there is no 
fellowship more real or more intimate than the 
communion with Him in whose image man is made. 
And the vision of angels in Bethel, in Gop’s house, 
is given not only to Jacob but to many a poor 
weak soul who feels that his life is encompassed 
with unseen powers. But the Vision may fail to 
transform the character and the life; for the abiding 
Vision of GoD, the Awful and All Holy Judge of 
man, is promised only to the pure in heart. 

Or-.once again. The history of theological con- 
troversy, no less than the history of mysticism, sadly 
shews that the presence of a deep sense of religion 
does not always guarantee honesty and truth. The 
odium theologicum has passed into a proverb. Where 
cherished beliefs seem to be endangered, men often 
lose all sense of honour and of shame in the methods 
which they adopt to discredit the character of one 
whose opinions they disapprove. That “the end 
justifies the means” is a maxim by no means con- 
fined in practice to the particular school of theo- 
logians among whom it is usually held to have been 
discovered. 

Bere brext.27; 
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In short, the inconsistency of human nature is one 
of the first principles to be recognised by him who 
would rightly judge of men. To make little of 
religion, or to suggest that it is not a real influence 
in the life of man, because men do not always live 
up to the standards which it supplies, is a far reach- 
ing and grievous mistake. Do I, then, speak lightly 
of honour or of fair dealing ? God forbid. They are 
indispensable conditions of the life of a Christian 
gentleman. But such conceptions are part of Zour 
moral inheritance ; they are now part of man’s birth- 
right, as they certainly were not in the early ages 
of the world. They are among the most precious 
results that the discipline of the ages has gained 
for mankind. For their absence we may excuse 
Jacob, though with some natural reluctance; we 
could not excuse ourselves, were they lacking. This 
it is hardly necessary to say. But I will ask you 
to observe how the faults of Esau really lay far 
deeper, although he may seem at first sight the 
more amiable personality. 

An Apostolic writer sums up the character of Esau 
in a brief and pregnant phrase: He was a profane 
person. That is, he was a man who left religion 
altogether out of account in his preparations for life. 
And such a mistake is, alas! far more common as 
it is far harder to remedy than the inconsistency 
of Jacob. For it is a fundamental mistake, arising 
out of a misunderstanding of man’s true destiny, 

! Hebr, xii. 16. 
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of the Divine intention for him. And one of the 
commonest ways in which it displays itself is the 
refusal to recognise that there is such a thing as 
sin. The sad experience of the world teaches most 
men at length, as doubtless it taught Esau, that he 
who will gratify present desire at all hazards shall 
lose in, the end those things which make life best 
worth living. But Esau sacrificed more than mere 
worldly advantage. or one morsel of meat he sold 
his birthright, the promises and the privileges of the 
firstborn. Men may, indeed, for so the world is 
ordered, at times escape the temporal punishment 
of early sin. Prosperity may follow ; and when they 
come to die, the world may speak of them with 
applause, and with something of envy for the good 
things of this life which they have succeeded in 
grasping. A blessing has come upon them, in the 
all merciful ordering of Providence, as it came even 
upon Esau: Thy dwelling shall be the fatness of the 
earth, and of the dew of heaven from above* But 
in the blessing of Esau (and in this it is in sharp 
contrast to Jacob’s blessing) there is no mention of 
the name of GOD. Even his temporal prosperity he 
dare not count as a Divine gift. Still less is there 
any regaining of the birthright possible; the birth- 
right lost, there is no place for repentance, no 
blessing which stretches out into the world to come. 

Whence this awful blunder? What is it which 
makes Esau’s case so hopeless? It is—once again 


1 Hebr. xii 16. 2 Gen. xxvii. 39. 
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—he was a profane person. He is the man described 
by Aristotle! in his inimitable study of human char- 
acter as dxéXaoros, “undisciplined ” ; not merely weak 
and unable to overcome temptation, but one who 
counts it unnatural to resist every passing desire. 
Professedly religious men are none too consistent, 
he observes ; and what they choose to call sin is not 
by any means as degrading as much of their own 
practice. For sin, the sin of the flesh, is natural, 
he says. Natural! Aye, truly it would be so, if 
man were as the beasts that perish, with no birth- 
right, no inherited image of Gop. Natural, yes, if 
men had no power to moderate every sudden impulse, 
if they were without conscience, without a sense of 
shame, without the capacity for self-discipline. But 
unnatural surely, if it be recognised that man only 
realises his true self in so far as he is able to control 
appetite by principle, in so far as he appropriates 
his birthright and his heritage as a son of GOD. 
The heritage of the sons of GOD. It is within your 
grasp to-day; to you it is pledged in even larger 
measure than it was pledged to Esau. For the 
Gospel of the Incarnation discloses to us something 
more of the Divine intention for man than was 
revealed to the sinners or the saints of the world’s 
youth. We have learnt that there are greater capa- 
cities in man than they suspected ; for it was possible 
that GOD should become man. And the history of 
Christendom speaks with no uncertain voice as to 
1 Nic. Eth, VU. 7. 
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the reality of the powers with which human nature 
was then enriched, when the Eternal Wisdom of 
the Father became flesh. The graces which flow 
from Christ Incarnate, Crucified, Risen, are sealed 
to all mankind. 

The birthright is yours. Not something that you 
can gain by discipline, but something that you will 
surely lose without it. Not a gift of which you may 
be counted worthy after long years of struggle, but 
a gift which is yours, even as it was Esau’s—yours 
and mine, through the unfaltering love of GoD. 
And of such gifts is it said, He therefore that 
despiseth, despiseth not man, but GOD, who hath also 
given unto us His Holy Spirit. 


1 { Thess. iv. 8. 
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HUMAN WISDOM AND DIVINE! 


Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the 
heart of man, the things which Gov hath prepared for them that love 
Him, But Gov hath revealed them unto us by His Spirit.— 
I Cor, ii, 9, 10. 


HERE are few verses in the New Testament 
more frequently misapplied than this. It is 
probable that nine out of ten persons, if asked the 
meaning of the words, would reply without hesitation 
that they have reference to the joys which await 
the blessed in heaven. And such an application 
of the words can hardly be called misleading. They 
express truly enough our ignorance of the conditions 
of the life beyond the grave and the judgement. 
In one of the most beautiful of our Collects (the 
Collect for All Saints’ Day’) we are taught to pray 
(in the language of the text) that we may come 
to those unspeakable joys which GOD has prepared 
for them that unfeignedly love Him. And yet 
nothing is more plainly shewn by the context in 
which the words are used by St. Paul than that 
! St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, 1898. 
? Compare also the Collect for the Sixth Sunday after 
Trinity. 
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we applies them not to the future, but to the 
present. He has been drawing out the contrast 
between what he calls “the wisdom of men” and 
“the wisdom of Gop.” He declares that there 
is a kind of wisdom—and that the highest—which 
does not depend upon education or culture or genius 
or industry, for it is a direct gift of grace. Pilate 
and the priests, he points out, had none of it eit 
they had, they would not have crucified the Lord 
of glory. And then he illustrates his teaching by 
quoting the words of the text: As it zs written, 
“ Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered 
tuto the heart of man, the things which GOD hath 
prepared for them that love Him” ; but, he adds, GoD 
hath revealed them unto us by His Spirit. 

I do not stop to inquire where the quotation 
comes from, where (as St. Paul says) z¢ zs written. 
It is not exactly identical with any passage in the 
Old Testament, though there are phrases in the 
Prophets which may have suggested it. From of old 
men have not heard, nor perceived by the ear, neither 
hath the eye seen a God bestde Thee, which worketh 
Jor him that waiteth for Him,' are the words in 
which a prophet confessed, in the name of a re- 
pentant people, the majesty of Jehovah. But whether 
St. Paul was quoting from the Prophets, or from 
some pious book. now lost to us,” he has given to the 


1 Isa. Ixiv. 4 (R.V.). 
2 Origen states that the quotation came from a book called 
The Apocalypse of Elijah. Jerome mentions the same opinion. 
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words of the text the seal of his own authority, 
and he has stamped them with his own interpreta- 
tion. They sum up the argument by which he has 
been trying to convince his Corinthian converts 
that Divine wisdom is something different from 
human wisdom, that the best knowledge which man 
can gain is not derived from the eye or the ear, but 
is conveyed to him, he knows not how, by God. 

You remember the tenor of St. Paul’s first Corin- 
thian letter, and the circumstances which drew it 
forth. The message of the Gospel had been received 
with much favour at Corinth; and when St. Paul left 
the city, a Christian community had been established, 
which continues to this day. It was not as at 
Athens, where the preaching of Christ met with no 
response at all. The Athenians rejected with scorn 
the tidings of Jesus and the Resurrection ; but many 
of the Corinthtans—so says the writer of the Acts— 
hearing believed, and were baptised They welcomed 
the new philosophy which St. Paul brought. It 
seemed to provide a better answer to the difficulties 
of life than anything which their great national 
teachers had been able to tell. The Life of Christ 
attracted them, as it must attract every one who 
thinks about it. And as with His Life, so with His 
Death; being “fted up, as He said Himself, He 
drew all men unto Him2 That Life and Death 
challenge explanation; and St. Paul was ready to 
give one. The Perfect Life was the Life of Gop on 


' Acts xviii. 8. =? St, John xii. 32. 
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earth; the Perfect Death was not only the world’s 
tragedy—it was the world’s salvation. This was the 
burden of St. Paul’s preaching at Corinth: Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified And to all appearance 
it had been gladly and sincerely accepted by many 
among his hearers. 

But the soil into which the good seed had been 
cast was a bad soil. Corinth in the days of the 
Apostles was one of the worst cities of the civilised 
world. It combined the open wickedness of a seaport 
‘town with the luxurious abandonment of a city of 
pleasure. Corinthian refinement and Corinthian art 
were no longer the world’s wonder. The Corinthians 
had little to boast of save the glory of their past, 
and that is a topic which is quite as often a source of 
weakness as of strength. It was to be expected that 
old vices should linger in such an atmosphere. It 
was hard to break all at once with the past, and to 
realise that the New Birth of which the Apostles 
spoke signified a present possibility. And probably 
the new converts did not perceive at first how incon- 
sistent with the religion of Christ were the loose and 
profligate habits of heathen society. They did not 
perceive that Christianity is not only a philosophy, 
that it is a life which must be lived if it is to be 
understood. 

From another side, too, this same mistake of theirs 
bred disorder. Philosophy is the appropriate arena 
of controversy; religion is not. And these clever 


E-Cor. is 2: 
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Greeks, who had grasped at the new teaching without 
clearly understanding it, were only too ready to make 
it a subject of debate and dispute, as if its most 
sacred truths were a mere matter of logic. It is not 
surprising that they were attracted by the eloquence 
of Apollos, the brilliant Alexandrian who had come 
to them in St. Paul's room. There is a kind of 
religious curiosity, common in a half-educated and 
shallow society, which is always attracted by the 
smartest and most novel preacher. And _ such 
religious dissipation too often ends in hatred and 
strife. So it came about at Corinth. J am of Paul, 
LI of Apollos, I of Peteyr—these were the cries of party, 
not of affection. And the miserable misunderstand- 
ing that underlay it all is indicated by that other 
party cry, which yet pretended to be the cry of no 
party, [ of Christ? 

St. Paul declares that the root of all this disorder 
was the failure of the Corinthians to distinguish be- 
tween ¢he wisdom of men and the wisdom of GoD?*; 
and it is worth our while to see what he means, and 
to translate it into our modern ways of speech. 
Philosophy—the product of man’s wisdom—is not 
the same thing as religion, which is concerned with 
the Divine wisdom. For philosophy only appeals to 
one side of man’s complex nature; it only appeals 
to his intellect, which, though a great gift, a great 
responsibility, is not the only talent with which we 

1 See Acts xviii. 24—xix, 1. 
$1) Gorii.ts, 7. 
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are entrusted, the only organ which needs discipline 
and improvement. It is sometimes said that the 
highest aim of man in this world is the pursuit 
of truth. Nothing could be more mistaken than 
such a conception of our duty. Truth is only 
valuable in so far as it ministers to life. To know 
the truth is, indeed, part of our struggle; but that 
is because the truth alone can at last make us free 
Christ did not reveal the Father to us merely to feed 
our intellectual curiosity; in the New Testament 
doctrine is never set before practice ; He who is ¢he 
Way and the Truth is also the Life? and He came 
among us, not alone that we might know the truth, 
but that we might have life, and that abundantly? 
And thus we make a serious mistake if we fancy 
that the intellectual grasp of doctrine is the centre 
of religion. It is important in its place, but it is 
quite subordinate to the Christian life. The Religion 
of the Incarnation has wider relations than those 
which the puzzles of logic suggest. 

To forget this is to give the rein to all the passions 
of theological controversy, as the Greeks did at 
Corinth. Gop forbid that we should ever make 
the same mistake. In matters, indeed, upon which 
there has been no revelation, it is entirely natural 
that there should be disagreement among thinking 
men when they allow their thoughts to travel beyond 
the region of conscious experience. That is, the 
wisdom of men is not infallible; and party spirit 

1 St. John viii. 32. 2 St. Johnixiv: 6,  * St.; John’x.\ to. 
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in politics or in social questions is not always an 
unworthy spur to action. It is only by such clashing 
of honest individual opinion that the truth can 
be reached. 

But it is quite different with a revelation from 
Gop. We do not always realise, in the heat of 
religious controversy, how little we know or can 
know—apart from direct revelation—of the things 
that are really important, of the origin and the 
destiny of man, of GOD’s ways of dealing with him, 
of the gifts and graces which are offered to him 
on his journey through life. Do we not often hear 
of vehement disputes about some point of doctrine 
on which we have really no exact information what- 
ever? Inferences from this scripture seem to lead 
in one direction ; inferences from that scripture seem 
to lead in another. But Scripture itself has been 
silent. And so the war of words is unending. 
St. Paul would teach us a better way. There never 
has been a profounder or a more subtle theologian 
than he; and yet he turns away from all nice 
points of doctrine, and bids the Corinthians remem- 
ber that, though the problems of theology be the 
deepest on which the mind of man can be engaged, 
yet the heart of religion is not here. To waste time 
in religious controversy when men and women are 
living and dying all around us in degradation and 
sin—this is to shew a very imperfect sense of the 
meaning of the Gospel. It is a vevelation, not 
something which we can argue out for ourselves ; 
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and it must be received in that spirit which our 
Lord described when He said: Except ye become as 
little children, ye shall not enter into the Kingdom of 
heaven. Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have 
entered into the heart of man, the things which GOD 
hath prepared for them that love Him. But Gop 
hath revealed them unto us by His Spirit. The 
supreme truths of Christianity, those truths which 
save and guard from sin, cannot be reasoned out 
by us in the first instance: they have been re- 
vealed by the Divine Spirit, which worketh how 
and where it listeth,? whose workings we cannot 
reduce to law. Religious controversy among Chris- 
tians is unprofitable, indeed, if we permit ourselves 
to forget that of the things in dispute we should for 
the most part be entirely ignorant were it not for 
the direct revelation we have received. . 
That is the immediate application of the text; 
but its words go far deeper. They moderate the 
strife of opinion by recalling to us the poverty of 
our knowledge ; but they do more—they suggest to 
us that reason, argument, discourse is no true way 
to reach the knowledge of Gop. We find it hard 
to believe that our reasoning faculties are only 
limited and imperfect ; and it is displeasing to our 
pride to be reminded of it. But when all is said that 
can be said about the arguments by which we justify 
our faith to ourselves, is it not more apparent than 
ever that such arguments will not give us faith? 
1 St. Matt. xviil. 3. 2 Compare St. John iii. 8. 
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If they did, there would be no merit in faith ; and 
the blessing which the New Testament ascribes 
to it would be quite unintelligible. There is no 
merit in assenting to something which we can 
prove from first to last without a check. A religion 
which could be thus proved would not be a religion 
in which faith had any place; and so it would not 
be the religion of the New Testament. This cannot 
be the appointed way of learning truths which are 
not meant for this or that sage, but are the common 
heritage of all mankind. Christianity is more than 
a philosophy for the elect; it is a Gospel for the 
poor. Its first claim, that feature which seemed 
most strange at first, is that it is Catholic, for all 
sorts and conditions of men. And he who urges 
that its truths are to be gained only by a process 
of hard thinking or by an exhaustive study of 
Christian history, even by a laborious searching of 
Scripture itself, should remember that such a religion 
as he contemplates would be for ever out of the 
reach of the vast majority of his fellow-men. It 
would be within the reach of a few only; it would 
be possible only for an industrious and cultivated 
minority ; it could not be a Catholic Religion. 

It is not an uncommon thing to hear a man say, 
I do not know whether Christianity is true or false ; 
I have no leisure to inquire. My business, my 
daily duties demand all my time. Whatever may 
be uncertain, this at least is certain, that I ought 
to do my work in the world with diligence and 
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faithfulness, and when that is over I have no time 
left for the obscure problems of theology. And 
so he thinks that he may leave out of account GoD 
and the hereafter in his progress through life. If 
Christianity were only a system of philosophy, I 
dare not say that such a man would be wrong. But 
that is not the way in which the Bible speaks of 
religion ; it is not by argument that our Lord drew, 
and draws, men to Himself. The Bible speaks of 
Christianity as a revelation; our Lord bids men, 
Come and see.' The contrast drawn out by St. Paul 
between the wzsdom of men and the wisdom of GOD 
is not introduced merely to give a pious turn to his 
words of counsel. It represents an eternal truth. 
For religion is not mere speculation about the 
Unseen ; it is communion and fellowship with an 
Unseen Person who can and does reveal Himself 
to those who truly seek. Its truths are not argued 
out by reason ; they are revealed by grace. 

Do I say, then, that the Christianity which St. Paul 
preached cannot be justified to the intellect of a 
reasonable man or woman? Nay; it may be amply 
justified. And the faith which has approved itself 
to the whole nature is a stronger thing than the 
unreasoned venture which only trusts without know- 
ing why. Blessed are the eyes which see the things 
that ye see,’ said our Lord. But that is not the first 
step in the Christian life. Faith must make its 
venture. Sight does not come before faith ; it is the 

1 St. John i. 39. ie Sta luke x. 23. 
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reward of faith, that which faith reaches here in part 
and completely at last. For eye hath not seen the 
things that GOD prepared for them that love Him ; 
but—yet— He hath revealed them unto us. 

Mysticism, do you say? No, it is not mysticism. 
But one of the most certain facts of life is this, 
that the truths we live by are rarely those which 
we have consciously reasoned out. Their justifica- 
tion comes after their acceptance. So is it also 
with religion. The revelation is not commended 
to us by miracle or sign; it is in the common 
paths of daily duty that we may most truly meet 
with GOD; it is by human affections and trials 
that Gop draws us to Himself. To neglect such 
opportunities, such calls, to refuse the continual 
consecration of self which each day demands—this 
is to shut out GOD from our lives, no matter how 
we may cheat ourselves with words. But to accept 
the call, to make the venture, in patience and faith, 
is to prepare ourselves for that only explanation 
of all riddles and puzzles, which is itself the Vision 
of GOD ; for it is zz His Light alone that we shall, 
that we do, see Leht. 


1 Ps, xxxvi. 9. 
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THE LAW OF THE LIFE OF GRACE! 


Unto every one that hath shall be given, and he shall have abundance : 
but from him that hath not shall be taken away even that which he hath. 
—Sr. Mart. xxv. 29. 


HE words of the text, if we did not know by 

whom they were spoken, would perhaps suggest 
to us rather a sad and half-cynical maxim of the world’s 
philosophy than the law by which grace is bestowed 
by Gop for man’s discipline and recovery from sin. 
They are plainly true, indeed, as far as this world 
and its interests are concerned. “ Nothing succeeds 
like success” is a familiar saying. To him that has, 
to him does the world give. Many of the things 
which men prize most, as money, honour, power, are 
heaped upon those who already have them in large 
measure. So the Psalmist sang of old: So long as 
thou doest well unto thyself, men will speak good of 
thee And when we look a little closely, we see 
that there is a sturdy common sense behind this 
habit of mankind to encourage the successful and to 
discountenance those who have failed. For we can 


1 Canterbury Cathedral, Eleventh Sunday after Trinity, 1896. 
? Ps. xlix. 18 (Prayer-Book Version). 
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only judge of what men will do by what they have 
done; and the use of faculty and opportunity in 
the past affords a rough but useful forecast of the 
way in which they will use the like in the future. 
There are, it needs not be said, cases where such a 
rule of judging would be harsh, even unreasonable ; 
but as a general principle it has high authority. 

First, it has, as we have seen, the authority which 
comes from the deliberate approval of mankind. 
It is the sanction placed by the conscience of 
humanity on that law of nature which we have 
been taught to call “the survival of the fittest.” 
It is only those races and individuals which have 
adapted themselves to their surroundings, which 
have made good use of opportunity, that survive 
in the struggle of life: those that neglect or violate 
the laws of their condition sink by degrees lower 
and lower until finally they become extinct. From 
him that hath not is taken away even that which 
he hath. And man’s conscience, far from viewing 
such an issue with repugnance, assents to the justice 
of the doom; men are even ready to help to carry 
it. into effect. A pitiless law, you say. Perhaps 
so; and yet there may be some reason behind it 
worthy our attention. If it be a law of nature, 
there is no use in fighting against it, whether men 
approve it or not; but what if we find it also to be 
a law of Christ? 

For it has higher authority than the sanction of 
human society. The law that only those prosper 
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and survive who use to the best of their ability 
the powers that Gop has given them, the oppor- 
tunities that GoD has put within their reach, is a 
law of the physical world, a law of nature. It is 
also a law of the spiritual world, a law of grace. 
And it was specially emphasised by our Lord on 
at least two occasions of which we read in the 
Gosples, in reference, first, to the gaining a know- 
ledge of His will, to the reception of revealed truth, 
and in reference, secondly, to the use made of 
opportunity in daily life as the index to our con- 
dition in the world beyond the grave and the 
judgement. Let us take them separately, although 
the thought is really the same in both cases. Unto 
him that hath, to him shall be given, faith to the 
faithful, strength to the strong. 

1. When the parable of the Sower had been sak 
it seemed that the listening multitude had not quite 
understood it. And the Apostles were somewhat 
puzzled that the Lord should have adopted such 
a mode of teaching... Why should He not have 
told the people plainly what He meant, in terms 
that they could not mistake? The parable of the 
Sower was beyond the capacity.of simple folk to 
appreciate. It would require pains and: thought 
to grasp its message; and such pains people will 
not give as a rule to any discourse on religious 
topics. If it is not quite plain and easy, they 
refuse to listen to it. So it was in the days of 


1 St, Matt. xiii. 10. 
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Ezekiel, when a prophet was impelled to cry out, 
Ah Lord God! they say of me, Doth he not speak 
parables?! And so it was said to a greater than 
Ezekiel. Why speakest Thou unto them in parables ? 
said the disciples, who possibly felt disturbed because 
they were half conscious that they themselves did 
not fully understand what He meant. And then 
came the Lord’s answer: Because wt is given unto 
you to know the mysteries of the Kingdom of heaven, 
but to them it 7s not given. For whosoever hath, to 
him shall be given, and he shall have move abundance: 
but whosoever hath not, from him shall be taken 
away even that he hath. Therefore speak I to them 
in parables: because they seeing see not; and hear- 
ing they hear not, neither do they understand? To 
the multitude no explanation was given; but why? 
Because they had not the seeing eye or the hearing 
ear. As it is written in an old book: For the empty 
are empty things, and for the full are the full things. 
Their spiritual faculties were not developed as they 
might have been, had they been duly exercised on 
the revelation that had already been given. And so, 
although the Kingdom of GOD was among them, 
they saw it not. Nor were they forced to see it. 
There is no casting of pearls before swine in the 
economy of Heaven. For GoD reveals Himself to 
men by degrees only as they are able to respond 


1 Ezek. xx. 49. 
2 St. Matt. xiii. 11-13. Cf St. Mark iv. 25; St. Luke viii. 18. 
3 2 Esdras vii. 25. 
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to His grace. The higher gift is only given to those 
by whom the lower gift has been used. The higher 
teaching is not given until the lower is understood, 
until it has been put to the test and trial of life, 
until it has been found to gladden and illumine 
life. But if the revelation which Gop has given 
us of Himself be treated as if it were a dead system 
of doctrine, a dry code of rules, with little direct 
application to our lives, then that always happens 
which Isaiah told the Hebrews would happen to 
them: Hearing ye shall hear, but not understand ; 
seeing ye shall see, but not perceive." The ears become 
dull of hearing, the eyes of the soul become closed. 
From him that hath not is taken away even that 
which he thinketh he hath. The power of under- 
standing even that which has been already revealed 
is enfeebled. The faculty which is not used is lost. 
Take a case—alas! a not uncommon case. A man 
has lived for years in practical disregard of the calls 
of religion upon him. I do not mean that he has 
‘lived a vicious life, or that there is anything in his 
daily habits which he would conceal from his friends, 
or even that he is outwardly disdainful of those 
religious observances which society, happily for 
itself, still counts as part of the ordinary routine of 
the week. But he lives without prayer in any real 
sense ; he lives with as little thought of GoD as is 
possible for a man who is every hour surrounded 
by signs of the love of GoD and of the answering 
1 Cf Isa, vi. 9. 2 St. Luke viii. 18 (R.V.). 
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love of pious souls. And he goes one day to church, 
and hears a simple sermon, let us say, on the need 
of prayer or on the grace of sacraments, and he 
comes away somewhat supercilious as to the language 
that has been used. It is child’s talk, he thinks, 
soothing to the ear, but with no practical meaning 
for practical people. Prayer! He does not see the 
need of any such intercourse with the unseen world. 
Sacraments! They are pious forms, helpful probably 
to those who like them, but mere relics of medizval- 
ism, quite unsuited to the independent spirit of 
modern days. What has happened in such a case 
is plain enough. The man has used his spiritual 
faculties so sparingly that they have become 
paralysed ; there is no response to the calls of GOD ; 
there can be no response, for they are not heard. 
And the judgement of such an one upon religious 
topics has no more value than that of a deaf man 
who should say there were no meaning or message 
in music. His ear has become dull of hearing, for 
it has not been used. And so he loses his true 
place in the Kingdom of GOD, he misses the gifts 
that GOD has put within his reach, he fails to under- 
stand that Christ has any message for him, he begins 
to despise it even for others. In the animal world 
those species which do not respond to the calls of 
their surroundings, which do not make the best 
of their condition, gradually sink in the scale of 
being, until at last they lose the faculties which they 
formerly possessed. So it has been with the soul 
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of this man. From him that hath not ts taken away 
even that which he hath. 

Do we ask, What could he have done? What is 
the other and the better way? Do we say to our- 
selves that there is no infallible interpreter with us 
now as there was in Galilee in days of old to expound 
the parables of revelation and apply them to life? 
Is it, indeed, so? Is it not still true that it is to 
disciples, to willing learners, and to them alone—not 
to a gaping and careless multitude—that the vision 
of the Kingdom of Gop is brought near? Slowly 
must the secret be learnt, but it can be learnt still. 
To hin that hath, to himzs given. Those who survive 
and profit by discipline are those by whom the 
discipline is gladly embraced. It is not only in the 
kingdom of nature, not only in the course of human 
society, that the adaptation of self to surroundings, the 
quick seizing of opportunity, the tenacious grasp of 
each new faculty as it is gained, are necessary con- 
ditions of growth, progress, survival; this is also true 
of the kingdom of grace. If in the natural order 
~ what we call creation is a gradual process in which 
one gift after another is added to the organism that 
has proved itself capable of benefiting thereby, so is 
it in the spiritual order. It is through the use of 
the lower gifts, the lesser opportunities, that we are 
called to the joy and the blessedness of the higher. 

Let us use plain words. To hold fast the truth 
that GoD our Father is near us in the details of 
common life; to recognise His voice in the calls of 

17 
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duty, in the laughter of children, in the love which 
is greater than the love of children, even in the 
discipline of sorrow and of pain,—this we must try 
to do, if we are to share in the graces which are 
offered to us in the awful bounty of the Incarnation. 
If we find within ourselves no response to the higher 
truths of the Christian Creeds, it may well be because 
we have not appropriated or lived by the plain words 
of Jesus Christ. We must understand who He was, 
we must know what He said, before we dare to 
pronounce judgement upon the teaching of the 
Church which bears His Name. Many things He 
had to say to His faithful ones before His Passion, 
but not even then were they able to bear them. 
They must wait until a longer, a more painful, expe- 
rience had taught what were the real needs of the 
soul. And we, too, must wait. You. must learn to 
understand your question before you are ready to 
receive the answer. Unto him that hath, to him 
shall be given. 

Do we not often begin at the wrong end in our 
attempts to master the revelation of the Christ? 
What is it but beginning at the wrong end to vex 
ourselves with hard questions as to difficult points 
of doctrine, when perhaps we have not made our 
own the simplest teaching of the Gospel of the love 
of Gop? Is there not such a thing, for instance, 
as disputing about the value in theory of prayer for 
the faithful dead, when we have little accustomed 
ourselves to prayer for the living? Is there not 
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such a thing as over confident speculation, on the 
one side or the other, about the destiny of those 
who have died in sin, as far as man may judge, when 
all the time we have not realised for ourselves the 
meaning of sin, and the consequent need and purpose 
of Redemption? Is there not sucha thing as faith- 
lessness in Sacramental grace which has its roots in 
the feebleness of our belief in GOD’s power and 
willingness to help us at all? Nay, let us begin as 
learners in His company, and we shall in time be 
taught the meaning of His parables. But they can 
only be explained to those whose spiritual faculties are 
already quick to discern the presence and the power 
of grace. To him that hath, to him shall be given. 
The soul that is content to rise from faith to faith* 
shall, indeed, be guided from strength to strength? 

2. From strength to strength. That is in our text 
too. For the Lord applied the words of the text, 
not only to the reception of spiritual truth, but to 
the use of opportunity in all the details of life. 
They concern practice as well as theory. They 
give us the law of revelation; they give us also the 
principle of the Divine rewards. The words follow 
the parable of the Sower; they also sum up the 
lesson of the parable of the Talents.’ There is such 
a thing as over-confidence in the spiritual life, as we 
are sadly taught in the parable of the Foolish Virgins, 
which precedes that of the Talents. But diffidence, 
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too, may be a sin, if it be the source of neglect 
of duty. It was a saying of Archbishop Whately 
that the two things often go together. Most men 
are inclined to over-estimate their own natural gifts, 
their talents, but at the same time to under-estimate 
their opportunities, their influence for good or for 
evil. The man who has but one talent does not 
as a rule despise it. Not at all. He thinks it a 
very valuable and precious possession ; very likely 
he thinks it better worth having than the ten talents 
that have been entrusted to his neighbour. But 
then he says, It is not easy to use it in common 
life. The gifts of his friends are of a lower order, 
indeed, but they are more popular, and so of course 
they can achieve more. He does not like to debase 
the talent which is his by putting it to vulgar uses. 
And so at last—oh! bitter irony—it is taken from 
him, even that which he thinks he has. It is again 
the old law that a faculty which will increase and 
grow strong by exercise will perish through disuse. 
Refusal to use opportunity results in loss of power. 
And so the stern sentence of the Master to the 
unprofitable servant is pronounced, not for abuse 
of talent or of opportunity, but for bare neglect 
of it. Take therefore the talent from him: ... from 
him that hath not shall be taken away even that 
which he hath, We have seen how true that is in 
reference to the special gift of spiritual insight. 
Take heed how ye hear is the warning of the parable 
of the Sower. But the law of growth and recom- 
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pense is a wider and more general law. Unto him 
that hath shall be given: but from him that hath not 
shall be taken away even that which he hath. 

Use of opportunity brings increased power ; its 
neglect ends in loss of power. That is the law 
of the spiritual as of the physical world ; and the 
parable of the Talents seems to warn us that the 
consequences of such use or neglect are not confined 
to this side of the grave. There is an awful sense 
in which the gifts of GOD are zot without repent- 
ance, in which it is true that he who neglects the 
opportunities of service here shall by no possibility 
recover them hereafter. 

We best know, each for himself, what are the 
gifts and opportunities which the Fatherly Love 
of GoD has put within our reach. Time, money, 
influence—in our day and measure each of these 
is ours to use. But, beyond and above all these, 
is that spiritual gift of grace pledged to every man 
and woman who has been baptised into the Name 
of Jesus Christ. Here is your talent, the greatest 
talent of all, yours and mine, given to us, not as 
a reward for our deservings, but that it may quicken 
our dull vision and our fainting courage. Let us 
pray with hope, and yet with trembling, that we 
may so use it in this life that it may still be left 
to us in the life to come. 


1 Compare Rom. xi. 29, 
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THE HABIT OF PRAYER! 


When Daniel knew that the writing was signed, he went into his 
house; and his windows being open in his chamber towards Jerusalem, 
he kneeled upon his knees three times a day, and prayed, and gave 
thanks before his Gon, as he did aforetime,—Dan, Vi. 10. 


|b the First Lesson for last Sunday we had brought 

before us the story of the trial by fire of three 
young captives at the court of King Nebuchadnezzar, 
of their steadfastness, their sentence, and their deliver- 
ance. To-day we are reminded of a like trial imposed 
in after-years at the court of Darius upon their more 
eminent and remarkable companion. The cases are 
different in several respects. Shadrach, Meshach, 
and Abed-nego were still in the vigour of youth when 
the peremptory order was issued by the king which 
they found it impossible to obey. A public act of 
what they must needs regard as idolatry was required 
of them ; and to such open renunciation of the Gop 
of their fathers they could not consent. And the 
jealousy of their Chaldzan conquerors, excited no 
doubt by the favour that had been lavished upon 


1 Chapel of Trinity College, Dublin, Twenty-Second Sunday 
after Trinity, 1895. 
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the young Jews, brought them speedily before the 
king, accused, as many a Christian was in after- 
times accused by the officials of the Roman Empire, 
of treason because they would not worship the royal 
image. But the circumstances of Daniel’s case are 
not quite similar. He was not a young man when 
the trial came upon him; he had lived—lI follow the 
plain story, without entering into any controversy as 
to its precise historical accuracy—he had lived under 
at least three of the Babylonian kings. And toso high 
a position had he attained in the affairs of State, that 
the menarch, of whom we read in Scripture under 
the name of Darius the Mede, appointed him one 
of the three principal officers of the Crown. Even 
among these his supremacy asserted itself; he was 
distinguished, we read, above the presidents and the 
satraps, because an excellent spirit was in him; and 
the king thought to set him over the whole realm. 
His great position, his venerable age, the signal 
honour which was shewn to him at court, all con- 
spired to make him a person peculiarly difficult to 
attack. He was the trusted minister of the great 
king who had just conquered Babylon, and, well 
versed in all the affairs of State, had no doubt avoided 
the giving any just cause of offence to the adherents 
of the heathen religions among whom his life had 
been passed. But by a trick which imposed on the 
weak vanity of Darius, and apparently by the appeal 
to an imperfectly understood statute of the realm 


1 Dan. vi. 3 (R.V.). 
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which regarded as irrevocable the decrees of the 
king in council, Daniel was placed face to face with 
degradation and death. 

The longer we contemplate the position of affairs, 
the more we admire the stout-heartedness of the 
man who would not flinch. \Daniel had arrived at 

“an age when rash enthusiasm does not as a rule 
commend itself. And it would have been the easiest 
thing in the world to have refrained from making 
any open parade of his devotions. Who was to 
know, if he did not choose to tell, how Daniel passed 
his hours of seclusion? He was not now a poor 
young captive, but a great noble whose bidding 
multitudes obeyed, second only to the king himself; 
none dare intrude on his privacy. And it would not 
only have been the part of prudence to have kept 
his religious observances to himself; he may well 
have felt that it would be for the best interests of 
his adopted country that he and no other should 
steer the ship of State through the troubled waters 
of foreign policy. Men’s prayers can be said in 
private as well as in public; and GOD would hear 
him no less in his secret chamber than if he were 
in the Temple at Jerusalem. If ever a man had 
good excuse for not making any open and public 
profession of unpopular beliefs, that man was Daniel. 
But yet he disobeyed the order of the king, and that 
with defiance. When he knew that the writing was 
signed—there was no delay until he might first gain 
the ear of the king and entreat his clemency—when 
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he knew that the writing was signed, he went into his 
house ; and his windows being open towards Jerusalem, 
he kneeled upon his knees three times a day, and prayed, 


and gave thanks before his GOD, as he did aforetime.' . 
~The story of his trial is a parable of what happens ~T 


every day, with young as with old. Things seem 
to be going well with us. Our lot is cast in a fair 
ground. We have a goodly heritage. Our religious 
life is easy, and requires no sacrifice, as it seems, 
either of comfort or fame or power. And then we 
suddenly discover that it would be for our advantage 
to conform more closely to the laws, social, moral, 
or religious, which the society around us prescribes. 
And self-interest urges that it is but a small matter, 
after all, that is at stake, and that it is not seemly 
to put ourselves in opposition to the opinions of the 
majority. Who are we that we should lay down 
rules for the conduct of life? Power and fame, these 
may be used for great and worthy ends; is it not 
the foolish part to sacrifice them for some fantastic 
scruple which even our best friends cannot under- 
stand? And so in our miserable self-deceit we 
silence the voice of conscience, and go on our 


way with one more link broken between ourselves | 


and GOD. 


5 


And if it be true quite generally—as indeed it is, ~\ 


and without qualification—that if we disobey any 
slightest hint of conscience, no matter whether other 
people understand it or not, we do so at our peril, 
it is even more plainly and emphatically true that 
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we dare not tamper with conscience in the special 
matter of prayer. It was in this particular that 
Daniel felt, and rightly felt, that he dare make no 
change in his daily habits. Prayer is so intimately 
associated with all that is best and strongest in the 
religious life, that anything which tends to lessen 
the sense of its importance or its solemnity is in- 
jurious to the health of the soul. Prayer: it is the 
very heart and centre of religion; and therefore 
it is that the habit of persistence in prayer under 
difficulty is one of the most important habits which 
Vive can acquire. 

ro 1. Many causes draw men away from prayer. ) fw e 
may cease to persist in it for no more serious reason 
than that provided by the natural indolence of 
human nature which shrinks from all mental exertion 
that can be avoided. Many persons who would be 
shocked in early youth at the idea of beginning 
and ending the day without prayer find it all too 
easy as life advances and as life’s pressure becomes 
more incessant. The work—or the enjoyment—of 
the day can hardly be fitted into the hours that 
are at our disposal; and we grudge the additional 
strain that is demanded by rising a little earlier 
and retiring a little later for the purpose of keeping 
unabridged the time set apart for private devotion. 
For prayer—we may be ashamed to admit it, but 
so it is—is one of the most arduous of all mental 
exercises. It is hard to realise the unseen, hard to 
concentrate thought and expend time on a practice 
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which seems to produce no visible and direct results. 
And so it comes to pass that from sheer dislike 
of effort we disregard the warning voice of con- 
science. We say to ourselves that it does not greatly 
matter after all, that GOD knows what we need 
better than we know it ourselves, and that the 
omission of set forms of devotion is of little moment, 
provided that the intention and purpose of our lives 
be honest. But all the time we are steadily receding 
in our religious life, each day growing farther from 
Gop. And though retribution may not come all 
at once, though indeed we may say to ourselves 
that by the neglect of private prayer we have got 
rid of an embarrassing and tedious demand on our 
time, yet we know in our heart of hearts that we are 
going backward, not forward, in the road that pag 
to life. 

2. We may justify our neglect of prayer in other 
fashions. It may not be so much indolence as | 
carelessness that is our temptation ; and when con- 
science stings us now and again into self-examina- 
tion, we have no better excuse to render than the 
poor excuse that in this we are only like the majority 
of our acquaintance. Look at this man, who never 
prays, who rather prides himself on his independence 
and self-sufficiency in the hour of trial. Why should 
not I be like him? There cannot be anything really 
so efficacious in prayer when the lives of men who 
never pray so often put to shame those who most 
loudly profess that it is their habitual practice. 
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Ah! it is the frequent reproach of Christianity that 
men do not always act up to the standard which 
Christ places within their reach. Supernatural 
graces do not always cloak natural defects. But 
the grace may be a real gift for all that. A man 
of naturally weak and yielding disposition may 
find in prayer his one strength and stay. And which 
of us will dare to say that he is strong enough to 
dispense with any grace which may be offered 
him for his help along the thorny road of life? 
We dare not forego prayer, because here and there 
its habitual neglect does not altogether impair in our 
eyes the beauty or the strength of a great character. 
Whatever the character of other men may be, ours 
is not great; that we know and are content to 
confess. 

3. Not only from indolence, not only from care- 
lessness which pleads the natural independence of 
manhood, do men give up private devotion. The 
root of the evil lies deeper at times. Voices make 
themselves heard, when we begin to think over the 
puzzles of the world and of our life in it, which 
whisper to us that this intercourse with the unseen 
is but a dream that cheats us with the semblance of 
reality. And then, in a state of intellectual uncer- 
tainty as to the Providence of GOD, prayer seems to 
be an impossible mockery. How can we pray (we 
cry to ourselves) without assurance that the Being 
whom we address can both hear and answer? Is 
it not, indeed, irreverent to pray, when we are not 
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sure that prayer is of any use? And would it not 
be more truly religious to discontinue the practice 
until we had satisfied ourselves that it was agree- 
able to the reason as well as soothing to the heart 
and invigorating to the will? Nay, we dare not so 
act. Lord, I believe: help Thou mine unbelief may 
be a very illogical and self-contradictory petition ; 
but it expresses a very common state of mind. It 
is psychologically possible, whatever the logicians 
may tell us. And we neglect the voice of conscience 
which bids us pray it, at our peril. ; 

Prayer such as this, indeed, will not find its 
reward all at once‘or in haste. It may, when per- 
sisted in, rather promote mental distress. For it 
keeps conscience alive, it enkindles longings after 
GoD which otherwise would die away of themselves. 
It intensifies the sense of want. And so such prayer 
is painful. Entirely natural that it should be so, 
is it not? We cannot be continually bringing our- 
selves into the presence of the Christ without being 
conscious at times of His piercing gaze. If we shrink 
away from such holy influences, we may indeed 
lull conscience to sleep; the sense of want from 
being never excited but rather repressed will cease 
to be felt; but still the voice of conscience was 
the voice of GOD, the sense of want was the instinct 
of the soul made in GOD’s image which can find 
perfect satisfaction in Him alone. To give up prayer 
because of intellectual perplexity is to give up, it 
may be, the only hold that we have got on the 
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unseen world. If we consider how very weak is 
the intellectual grasp that most men have got of 
their religion, how little they have thought about its 
reasonableness or its inner consistency, we shall not 
be surprised at the paralysing effect which the first 
suggestion of intellectual difficulty has on the mind. 
To be sure the theory of religion is beset with 
speculative difficulty ; so is all theory. But religion 
has to do with life as well as with logic, and our 
practical hold on it is far surer than our theoretical, 
for the most part. Far surer and far more important, 
for the centre of Personality is resident in the Will 
rather than in the Intellect. And so it is in worship 
that the soul regains the sense of worship ; and we 
learn at last how impossible it is that He in whom 
we put our trust should leave us in permanent 
intellectual confusion. 

The prayer of Daniel was not only persisted in 
under circumstances of great hazard and perplexity ; 
it was continued in public. So much additional 
burden was laid upon him by conscience; it was 
indeed, as we saw, in the public profession of his 
belief in prayer that his trial lay. No such difficulties 
beset us. In truth, the very frequency of public 
worship, and the fact that attendance upon it (as 
the phrase goes, as if in Gop’s house we were only 
curious spectators of a religious ceremony)—the fact 
that attendance upon it is regarded as a mark of 
respectability, provided always that the attendance 
be not too frequent when it at once becomes an 
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eccentricity, this very fact keeps us from valuing at 
their proper price the ordinances of common prayer 
and common sacrament. Custom has deprived them 
of some of their dignity, and familiarity has bred 
indifference ; and so it comes to pass that the common 
worship of the Christian Society is lightly esteemed. 
There is, indeed, a sentiment which keeps many 
men—against their better judgement—from the 
regular and frequent use of such worship, especially 
in a small society. There is the dread of eccentricity. 
A man does not like to take a line in which he 
has few associates, and he dislikes (and rightly dis- 
likes) the idea of putting himself forward as better 
or more religious than he really is. And, to speak 
plainly, he fears that if he comes to Chapel more 
frequently than is prescribed by College discipline, 
he will be regarded with something of suspicion. 
Well, my brethren, none of us need be afraid, I 
think, that in a society like this we shall be taken 
in the long run for better or worse than we really are. 
Our companions will: not be deceived about us; we 
need not think it. But if a man really desires to 
live a true and clean and manly life, there are few 
habits he will guard with more jealousy than the 
habit of beginning the day with the common prayer 
of the society of which he isa member. It will set 
the tone of the day, as the weekly Eucharist will, 
if rightly used, set the tone of the week. From 
these a man can hardly go straight to open sin. 
And on other grounds than those which are 
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concerned with our own personal needs is this a matter 

‘to be honestly considered. We dare not forget that 
we are living here in a society in which everything 
we say or do affects others deeply. We are not 
living to ourselves. And the common duties and 
common hopes of our common life need to be trans- 
figured and consecrated by a common worship ; thus 
they gain a new and a higher significance. We 
sometimes hear preference expressed for esoteric 
forms of prayer, in which a few kindred spirits alone 
are invited to join. I say no single word against 
any form of Christian earnestness ; but this I do say, 
that such a preference is not only disloyal to the 
College—for the Chapel ought to be the centre of its 
spiritual life—but it is inconsistent with the very 
idea of a religion in which no one dare say to another, 
I am holier than thou. Nay! common worship is 
the seal upon the bonds of comradeship and affection 
and loyalty which necessarily link together those 
so united as we. In common worship we shall 
strengthen our faith in GoD, our hope for ourselves, 
our charity to our fellows. So may it be. So may 
we daily, as we begin the duty of the day, “/¢ up our 
eyes to the hills from whence cometh our help) 


1Ps; Cxx.. 1. 
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THE OMISSIONS OF THE GOSPEL! 


And there are also many other things which Jesus did, the which, if 
they should be written every one, I suppose that even the world itself 
could not contain the books that should be written, —St, Joun xxi, 25. 


O-DAY we have reached the last Sunday in 

the ecclesiastical year; we have gone through 
the cycle of teaching provided by the Church. From 
Advent to Advent the main facts of the Lord’s 
life are brought before us. His Birth, Temptation, 
Passion, Resurrection, and Ascension, His words of 
wisdom and His deeds of power, are year after year 
recalled in the time-honoured order which the Church 
observes. We have come to the end of the series ; 
and as we are about to begin again, the words of 
the text bid us remember that there are also many 
other things which Jesus did, without record in the 
Gospels, without commemoration in the Church. It 
is a significant statement. Writing at a period in 
the Church’s growth when the story of the Lord’s 
life was already familiar to Christians, so familiar 
that it was not necessary to repeat the tradition of 


1 Chapel of Trinity College, Dublin, Sunday next before 


Advent, 1897. 
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the earlier Evangelists, St. John set himself, as it 
would seem, to supplement their account. They 
had written of the ministry in Galilee; he would 
write of the ministry in Jerusalem. They had pre- 
served the teaching to the multitude, the proverbs 
and parables by which the great Prophet taught the 
people; he would preserve the discourses, mystic 
and profound, in which the Lord spoke to His chosen 
friends and companions, in which He had unveiled 
to them the mystery of His inner life. But all the 
while the Evangelist is careful to guard against a 
false impression. His Gospel is a supplement; but 
it does not pretend to be complete. J/any other 
signs did Jesus .. . which are not written in this 
book The purpose of the book is not to give a full 
account of that majestic life, but to reveal its secret. 
These are written, that ye might believe that Jesus ts 
the Christ, the Son of God. And at the close of the 
Gospel the writer repeats, with a touch of Oriental 
hyperbole: Zhere are also many other things which 
Jesus did, the which, of they should be written every 
_ one, I suppose that even the world ttself could not contain 
the books which should be written. This reserve, this 
background of unrevealed facts, is most impressive. 

1. Probably the first thing that the words of St. John 
suggest to us is the unlikeness of their spirit to the 
spirit of modern biography. In our day, a biography 
is not considered final or satisfactory, unless it gives 
us every known fact ‘in the life of its hero, large 


1 St. John xx. 30. 
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or trivial, significant or unmeaning. Nothing is too 
sacred, nothing too commonplace, for: the professional 
biographer. From the record of a man’s tastes in 
food to the record of his most private letters, his most 
impassioned prayers, everything is exposed to the 
curious public. And it not infrequently happens 
that this emphasis laid on detail, this greed for facts, 
entirely defeats the purpose for which biography 
is intended ; that is to say, the presentation of a true 
portrait of the man. Ifa biography could ever give 
an entire and faithful personal history, could record 
in exact order and true sequence all the thoughts, 
the aspirations, the motives, the acts, of its hero, then 
indeed there might be justification for the insertion 
of every minute detail. If all were known, all might 
be told. But materials are never available for the 
production of such a book; the world itself would 
not contain it ; certainly no one would have time to 
read, much less to write it. And thus a biography 
must of necessity give only a portion of the truth; 
the skill of the writer is best shewn by his command 
of his materials, by his omissions no less than by 
his comments, by his grouping of representative 
incidents and his selection of representative sayings. 
That was a wise proverb of the Greeks which said 
that “the half is more than the whole.” An outline 
sketch often conveys a truer idea than a finished 
picture. The artist selects those characteristics 
which seem to him to be typical of the man, and 
he portrays these alone. For the rest, his picture 
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may not reproduce this or that feature, this or that 
trick of gesture, with exact precision; but it does 
reproduce what we wish to remember, what we desire 
to know. 

This is what St. John has done in his Gospel. 
There is no attempt to tell the story of the earthly 
ministry of Jesus in its integrity ; more than half 
the book is taken up with the record of the last 
few weeks in that most eventful and blessed life. 
And yet how striking is the picture! how deep the 
impression which the Fourth Gospel has made on 
the Christian consciousness! Never did a book 
more fully answer its purpose. The Evangelist does 
not propose to tell the whole story. He knows 
that he could never tell it all. But he is content 
with those representative incidents which fall in with 
his design. These are written, that ye may believe 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of GOD, 

2. A vivid picture! And yet we can hardly fail to 
be conscious at times of a desire for more know- 
ledge of this Master of men of whom St. John 
wrote. Quite true is it that this brief story has 
affected human life as no other story has affected 
it Quite true is it that the Personality of Jesus as 
Son of GOD and Son of Man is portrayed in the 
Fourth Gospel as nowhere else. And yet how much 
is there which has been left untold! Many other 
signs did Jesus. So it must have been; and we 
are content without any further information about 
them. The miracles which ave recorded are the signs 
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of One who displayed His Almighty Power most 
chiefly in shewing mercy and pity ; and that is what 
we most need to know. But in other particulars 
the meagreness of the record is truly surprising. 
What like was the boyhood of Jesus? We do not 
know. Only one little incident breaks the silence 
of the thirty years’ preparation for the work of His 
Ministry." And as the Child among the doctors 
passes from our view, we too would fain follow 
with questions. What fashion of man was He, 
this Strong Son of GoD who took our nature upon 
Him? Was He, as the painters have portrayed Him, 
perfect in the radiant beauty of unsullied manhood? 
Or is it true, as an early tradition of the Church 
had it, that there was zo deauty in Him that men 
should desire Him?* What were the tones of that 
Voice which drew men to follow without questioning, 
without delay? Did the Christ ever smile? Or was 
He a Man of Sorrows from His youth? 

And—to go to graver inquiries—men have often 
asked, How far did the light of His superhuman 
origin illuminate His natural faculties of knowledge? 
Did He know all that man may know? Was the 
book of nature open to Him without reservation ? 
Or did the great condescension of His Incarnate 
Life involve a submission to limitations of know- 
ledge and of power? We do not know; we cannot 
know. 

Again, the deeds of Christ are not all recorded. 


St. Luke ii. 41 ff. 2 Isa. liii. 2. 
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Nor are all His words. These at least, we may 
well believe, must all have been significant. In 
the words of Jesus preserved in the Gospels 
the world has found its truest wisdom. And yet 
how few they are! In how little a book could 
they be printed! How many must remain un- 
known! We are reminded how extraordinary has 
been the interest aroused by that little scrap of 
papyrus found last winter in Egypt, which professes 
to contain hitherto unrecorded sayings of Jesus 
Christ Yes; men desire to know more than the 
Gospels have told of His words and works. It was 
this natural desire which led to the compilation in 
the early centuries of many strange legends about 
His Childhood and Youth, His Ministry and Re- 
surrection—legends which have affected in no in- 
considerable degree our conceptions of Christian 
doctrine. We remember that such apocrypha were 
always rejected by the Church, whose judgement 
is, at the least, the only impartial expression of the 
Christian consciousness. But we note, as much more 
remarkable, the fact that St. John, writing at the 
close of the Apostolic age, deliberately refuses even 
to tell all that he knew. 

3. We have seen that reserve may be a necessary 
condition of faithful portraiture. We have tried at 
the same time to recognise the craving of Christian 
hearts for some fuller information about the Christ 


'See Two Lectures on the “Sayings of Jesus,” by Dr. 
Sanday and Dr. Lock (Oxford: 1897). 
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than that which has been given. The craving is 
natural; but it is deliberately disappointed by the 
Evangelists, it was always checked by the Church. 
There may be a deeper reason for this reserve, this 
reticence, in the story of the greatest of all masters 
—a deeper reason than anything we have thought 
of yet. For St. John’s aim was not to draw a 
picture which men might admire and criticise, but 
to present to the world the figure of One who was 
to be the object of worship. The omissions of the 
Evangelist remind us of the omissions of the Creeds. 
In these wonderful confessions of faith, there is no 
mention of any of the episodes in the earthly 
ministry of Christ. His Incarnation, Nativity, Cruci- 
fixion, Resurrection, Ascension are all set forth as 
the object of Christian faith, the stay of Christian 
hope; but nothing is said of the miracles of the 
great Healer, the magic of the Divine words. 
Once more, this instinct of the Church to lay stress 
on the supernatural Personality of Him who became 
man for us rather than on the details of His life when 
He walked among men finds expression, not only 
in the Creeds, but in the Christian art of the Middle 
Ages.!. The subjects chosen for illustration by the 
best medizval artists are generally the great central 
Facts of the Creeds, not the episodes (if we may 


1 “In medizeval art proper, scenes illustrating the ministry 
of Christ are comparatively rare. In the window of King’s 
College Chapel nothing is represented between the Temptation, 
which closes our Lord’s Infancy, and the Raising of Lazarus, 
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call them so) in the Divine life on earth on which 
modern painters are accustomed to let their fancy 
play. And it may well be that there is a grave 
danger of missing the greatest message of the 
Gospels by a too exclusive attention to that earthly 
ministry, to which the title Ze Life of Christ is 
sometimes too exclusively appropriated. There may 
be a warning of this danger in the reserves of St. 
John. For He of whom the Evangelist wrote was 
not only the Son of Man. To have told of other 
deeds of perfect human sympathy or of other words 
of prophetic wisdom might have only weakened the 
impression which he desired to leave. Jesus was 
all that St. John believed and taught. This witness 
is true. But He was more than lay within the power 
of His biographer to fathom. For He was GoD 
as well as man; and so many things are left un- 
said, though what is told is sure. 

So does the Church herself teach us about GoD 
and His relations to man, here and hereafter. One 
of whom we knew all could not be the Supreme 
Himself; He could be no fit object of adoration or 
worship, if His thoughts were to be measured by 
our thoughts. A true knowledge of GoD is, indeed, 
within our reach, enough for life, if not for theory ; 
which inaugurates His Passion. The Speculum Humanae 
Salvationis omits all the events between the Temptation and 
the Supper at Bethany. The Ba Pauperum goes straight 
from the Temptation to the Raising of Lazarus, but after that 


inserts the Transfiguration” (M. R. James, Cambr. Ant. Soc. 
Proc, Nise p46); 
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enough for faith and hope, if not for complete 
intellectual satisfaction here. But as we think of the 
teachings of Nature, of Scripture, of the Creeds, we 
can hardly refrain from asking at times, Is this indeed 
all? How many questions are suggested by every 
clause in the Creed which must remain unanswered 
in this present life! How many large gaps are there 
in our knowledge! How fragmentary it is at best! 
This is the truth at the heart of what is called 
Agnosticism, a truth which no serious person can 
overlook. What we know is but a fragment of a 
larger whole. Every student of science is conscious 
how little -that is which he can be said to know, 
in comparison with the great unknown on which 
his gaze is fixed. And if this be true of Nature, 
it is much more true of GoD. What we know is 
not, indeed, doubtful; it does not perplex, if we 
recognise its partial character. But what we do 
not know far transcends that of which we have 
experience. Such a sense of the unmeasured great- 
ness of GOD has deeply affected all modern thought ; 
it inspires much that is best in modern literature. 
Can we doubt that it is this conviction which has 
brought about the remarkable Renaissance of Idealism 
that the last ten years have witnessed in these 
countries? A quarter of a century ago there was 
an eager desire for positive formule ; the philosophy 
of empiricism seemed likely to carry away the best 
intellect of the time. No one will say that such a 
spirit is dominant now. Many men call themselves 
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Agnostics; but if we press them, we find that 
they mean nothing more than this, that GoD and 
the world are too great problems for man, that the 
mysteries of life and thought and sin cannot be 
reduced to any cheap and easy formula. 

We seriously mistake, if we think that there is no 
place for such thoughts within the bosom of the 
Christian Church. The Athanasian Creed itself bids 
us remember that the Father of all is “incomprehen- 
sible,” not to be measured by man’s feeble mind. 
A GoD whom we perfectly understood would not 
satisfy the craving of the human soul for a Supreme 
in whom it may place its trust and find its rest. 
The peace of God of which the Apostle speaks is a 
peace which passeth understanding." \t was not the 
saying of an Agnostic, but of that sober Churchman 
Richard Hooker, that “our safest eloquence concern- 
ing Him is our silence.” No; the Church knows 
as well as those who refuse her guidance, that she 
is not possessed of the sum of knowledge. But she 
would teach us at the same time that the partial 
and imperfect knowledge of Him zz whom we live and 
move and are, which is attainable by man, is not illu- 
sory, but true ; and she proclaims with an increasing 
confidence and an increasing awe that such knowledge 
is best revealed in the Person of Him who is the 
centre of her worship, who gave us our best thoughts 
about GOD and man, for He was Himself Gop and 
Man in one adorable Person. The Church does 
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not profess complete knowledge. She leaves finished 
and final theories to the metaphysicians who have, 
each of them, a complete theory which satisfies no 
one but its discoverer. Nor does she profess to give 
us a detailed and exact theory of life. Many pro- 
blems still torment and vex the curious soul. Still 
is the question asked by many an ardent spirit, 
anxious to reduce the world to its own narrow rules, 
Lord, are there few that be saved? But the answer 
is still the same, stern in its refusal to supply theory, 
unfailing in power and wisdom as a guide to life: 
Strive to enter in at the strait gate. 

4. This-is not, to be sure, the thought prominent in 
St. John’s words at the close of the Gospel. He does 
not speak of impassable barriers to knowledge, of 
mysteries not yet disclosed because of the incapacity 
of our minds to receive them. For what St. John 
seems to say is that he knew of much which he did 
not think it fitting to record. Much that we might 
have understood of the Gospel history is not told 
us. Yes, but that is also true of the knowledge of 
Gop. It may be that there is* much within our 
powers which we have not yet been found worthy 
to receive. So it is indeed, and it is part of the 
discipline by which we are guided as it opens out 
the promise of the inheritance to which we are to 
succeed. It may be part of our discipline that we 
are kept in intellectual unrest; part of our discipline 
lest in unruly pride we come to think that GoD is 
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a mere creature of our imagination, a conception of 
which we have entire mastery. But it is also part 
of our inheritance ; for thus is there ever more and 
more which we may learn. As the centuries have 
passed, much insight into the Gospel narrative has 
been gained. The brief incidents have each sup- 
plied a precious fragment of biography, which it 
has been the unceasing endeavour of the Christian 
Church to place in its right relation to the Central 
Figure. Much has been learnt. It is not too much 
to say that we know more of the Gospel history, that 
we understand better its significance, its proportions, 
its reserves, than did the Christians of early ages. 
Above all, we are learning, though slowly, to apply 
it to the details of our manifold life. And so it is 
with that deeper knowledge of GOD, not the know- 
ledge of the historical Christ, but the knowledge of 
a living Master, knowledge not for theory but for 
practice, which we desire for ourselves and for those 
who shall come after us. Something we have learnt, 
through His grace; and it is the promise and the 
pledge of the larger inheritance which is to come. 
And so we repeat once more the closing words of the 
Gospel, there are also many other things which Jesus 
did, with reverence and with hope: with reverence, as 
we perceive that our knowledge is but zz part; with 
eager hope, as we look for the day when we shall 
know even as also we aré known. 


Yr Cor. xiii. 12. 


XXVII 


THE CHRISTIAN SOCIETY! 


Compassed about with so great a cloud of witnesses—HEpr, xii, 1. 


HEN St. Paul spoke of Christians as being 

all members one of another, and as therefore 

bound to the duties of brotherly help and con- 
solation, he was expressing a thought which lies 
at the very centre of Christianity. Long before 
St. Paul, indeed, serious-minded men had been 
struggling to reach some such conception of the 
unity of mankind, of the universal obligation which 
rests upon each to protect the interests of all; but 
it cannot be said that any very complete or satisfy- 
ing account was given of the bond which links 
together the members of the human family until 
the Advent of Him who summed up all humanity 
in Himself. It is not too much to say that the 
conception of the Church as a Universal Society 
has been at the root of whatever is most noble and 
most enduring in the many schemes for the better- 
ing of the human race that the centuries have pro- 
duced. And I desire to say a few simple words 
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as to this side of the revelation which we have 
received in Christ, as to the conception of Chris- 
tianity as a social system, in which no man dare 
live to himself, in which no man can live to himself 
even if he would.’ 

1. This conception of a mysterious bond uniting 
all men in one great fellowship is itself contained 
in the Fact of the Incarnation. If Christ were, in- 
deed, what He claimed to be, Son of Gop and Son 
of Man, then did He, in taking upon Him human 
flesh and human spirit, regenerate and bless and 
unify human nature for ever The brotherhood 
of all men is revealed in the Person of Him who 
calls all men His brethren. It may perhaps seem 
a trite thing to say, an obvious inference, hardly 
necessary to indicate to intelligent or Christian 
people. Nay, have we really learned the lesson 
yet? has the world, has the Church, really accepted 
this inference, and given it practical expression ? 
Why, it is not many years since Christian men 
saw nothing inconsistent with the religion of the 
Incarnation in slavery, in the buying and selling of 
men and women like sheep. It is not very long 
since we have heard Christian voices deprecating 
the support of foreign missions, inasmuch, forsooth, 
as Christianity is not suitable for all the races of 
the world. One has heard people speak slightingly 


! Rom. xiv. 7. 
7 See St. John i. 9, 16; x 16; 1 Cor. i. 30; vil. 6; xi 13: 
2 Cor. v.17; Eph. i. 10; ii. 14; Hebr. ii. 11; vii. 24, ete. 
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of coloured races, as if they thought that the Founder 
of Christendom was born of a European mother. 
It is not uncommon, I think, to hear doctrines laid 
down as to capital and labour which really imply 
a denial of any common brotherhood between the 
rich and the poor. No; we have not learnt yet 
the significance of the teaching of the Incarnation 
in relation to human society. 

2. And so it appears that the lesson is not altogether 
easy to apply. And Gop, who is always better 
to us than we are to ourselves, has not left us to 
work it out for ourselves. For when Christ revealed 
His Truth to men, He did not leave it there for 
them to appropriate, here a fragment, there a 
fragment, as they best could; but He left behind 
a Society which was to be at once its keeper and 
its symbol. The Church was to teach the truth ; 
more than that, it was itself the expression of the 
great fundamental truth of the Incarnation, that 
all men are brethren in the sight of GOD, for they 
all have but one Redeemer who is the Brother of 
each. That the Christian Society is One, Holy, and 
Catholic follows at once from this, that it derives 
its life from the Incarnation of the Son of GoD. 
And it is when men have realised most deeply that 
its Catholicity is not a mere side issue as it were, 
but is that which gives Christianity its distinctive 
place among the religions of the world, that they 
have gone nearest to expressing in practice the idea 
of the brotherhood of man. ) 
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3. The Church is, then, the Society through whose 
life we best realise at once our own relation to GOD 
and our own duties to our fellows. But the Church 
has a wider outlook than the hopes and the obliga- 
tions of earthly citizenship. It looks to the past and 
to the future as well as to the present. It embraces 
not only the living and struggling men whom we see 
and know in the world around us; it takes in those 
who have gone before, and those who shall follow 
after, those who have departed this life in their Lord’s 
faith and fear, those unknown multitudes who shall 
yet in the far future accept with gladness that faith, 
with holy reverence that fear. For it looks to the 
day when it shall embrace “all sorts and conditions 
of men.” This is the teaching of the Feast of All 
Saints, the great and blessed company of the 
redeemed; and it is, if we may reverently say so, 
but the necessary consequence of the Fact from which 
we started, to which we must ever return, the Fact 
that GOD has become man. It is the order of the 
Creed: I believe in one Lord Jesus Christ ; I believe 
in one Holy Catholic Church ; I believe in the Com- 
munion of Saints. The religion of the Incarnation 
links earth to heaven; it takes in all men, past, 
present, and to come; it takes in, as the opening 
phrases of the Ze Deum remind us, all created life. 
The songs of the Cherubim and Seraphim are echoed 
by Apostles, Prophets, Martyrs, nay, even by our- 
selves, the Holy Church throughout all the world. 

Here is our heritage ; here, too, is our responsibility. 
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Let me suggest three lines of responsibility which we 
must face, if we be true to our inheritance. 

(1) We must face the soccal message of the Incar- 
nation, which it is the Church’s duty, our duty as 
members of the Church, to interpret to the world. 
The old barriers between class and class are being 
swept away, often by torrents of public opinion which 
express no religious or moral idea at all. It is ours 
to direct these wild torrents of speculation into 
Christian channels. It is ours to ponder the new 
and altered features of society in the light of the 
Incarnation. It is ours, above all, to pray that we 
may realise with more intensity that the miseries 
and sorrows of our brethren in Christ Jesus are our 
legitimate and natural business. 

(2) We must face the doctrinal message of the 
Incarnation in reference to our own intellectual atti- 
tude to our religion. We need to remind ourselves 
from time to time that, whatever side issues may be 
raised, the fact that GOD became man is the really 
important matter, the one answer to the puzzles of 
life here, the one hope for a future of holiness and 
service hereafter. Our attitude to the Christian 
Society depends altogether upon whether we put 
this truth in the background of our minds or keep 
it conspicuously before us. For the Christian Church 
is not only a highly respectable and venerable and 
useful Society for promoting Christian knowledge ; 
it is the Body of Christ, the home of grace, no less 
than the custodian of truth, And if it be thus the 
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home of grace, it is plain that we try to live outside 
its discipline and its restraints and its blessings at 
our peril. We cannot live to ourselves ; we all know 
that. We need to have regard to our comrades in 
life’s journey. So much we have learnt, the world 
has learnt. But perhaps we have not fully under- 
stood that neither they nor we can live our fullest 
and truest lives save in the Society which Christ 
established to be our protection and the dispenser 
of His gifts to us. Just as human affections and 
talents are purified and enriched in the atmosphere 
of a happy home, so men’s best gifts and graces are 
most truly developed and sanctified in the bosom 
of the Christian family, which is the Church. 

(3) We need to face the message of the Incarnation 
in relation to our own sfzrztual life in a more 
personal fashion still. Called to be saints ;* all of us 
are so called. We hear the call to-day. But in this 
great fellowship of the saints each member is in 
fellowship with Gop. Ah! we may easily mistake 
the idea of the Christian Society. It is not like a 
prosperous corporation administered by others, in 
whose life work we take no part, but only come 
now and again to secure our profits. Nay; we 
cannot so gain the privileges which Christ would 
have us gain. No one can come between us and 
GoD, when all is said that can be said about the 
blessed offices of the Christian Church. Religion in 
which there is not personal prayer, in which there 
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is not a sense of the need of a Divine remedy for 
sin, a sense of the Divine blessing of pardon, is no 
religion worth having, either for this world or for 
that which is to come. Our spiritual life can only be 
developed to its fullest measure, as we have seen, in 
the society of Christ’s Church ; but the source of that 
life is not the Church, but Christ. To Him we must 
look. And, looking unto Him, we may run with 
patience the race that ts set before us; for He is the 
Author and Finisher of our faith? 

Social, intellectual, spiritual responsibilities—with 
what encouragements shall we face them this day? 
Let the Apostle answer. Compassed about with so 
great a cloud of witnesses is our watchword. And 
if ever there was a time when such thoughts were 
needed to recall us to a true sense of our heritage, 
we have come to it now in this our day and 
country. Is there any danger more conspicuous at 
present than the danger of that narrow provincialism, 
which seems to be eating into the life of much that 
is best in our own dear Church? We are so far 
removed in Ireland from the great centres of the 
world’s life, that we are sometimes in grievous peril 
of forgetting that we are only ome member of the 
Church Universal, which is the Body of Christ. And 
then, from unduly dwelling on our own importance, 
the transition is easy to the loss of any just or 
comprehensive idea of the Catholic Church itself. 
This affects us injuriously in many ways. It narrows 
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the horizon of our sympathies and our prayers ; and 
so we lose the sense of the exceeding greatness of 
Gop’s love in the redemption of the world. It tends 
to make us magnify our own petty and miserable 
differences from one another, as we forget that in 
many large sections of Christendom our differences 
would probably not even be understood. And it 
intensifies religious bitterness in relation to those who 
are not of our communion; want of knowledge of 
what other Christian bodies have done elsewhere 
permits us to suspect that their efforts for Christ are 
always as misguided as they seem to us to be here. 
From such distortions of the true proportions of things 
is there any better preservative than the thought, to 
which we turn to-day, of the Communion of Saints? 
A German poet and thinker has left us a maxim 
to repeat to ourselves for our comfort, when things 
seem to go awry despite our best efforts, when our 
best motives are misrepresented, our sincerity is 
impeached: Aznter dem Berge sind auch Leute, 
“ Behind the mountain are also men.” We are not 
alone in the world, after all. So we may well say ; for 
we believe in the Communion of Saints. Not lonely, 
nor isolated—nay ; for behind the heavens are Christ 
and the saints. Compassed about with so great a 
cloud of witnesses, we may well run with patience the 
race that zs set before us. And in the presence of 
such witnesses, faith is confident, hope becomes alive 
again, and charity is inspired to fresh undertakings 
The sense of fellowship ; it is the very mission of 
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Christians in our day and country to bear witness 
to the world that we feel it. And if we are not only 
content to speak about it to each other, but ask 
Almighty Gop in our prayers to quicken it in our 
hearts and the hearts of our neighbours, then shall 
future generations rise up and call us _ blessed. 
Christian men and Christian women; clergy and 
laity ; Churchmen of every school of thought; nay, 
every section of the Church Universal, broken, alas ! 
by division for a time, but to be one in fact here- 
after, as it is even now one in the Eternal Purpose 
of Christ,—all and every have their office and 
ministry in the work of the Gospel. To each his 
work here ; to each his reward hereafter. Diversities 
of gifts, diversities of opportunity—these things only 
bring to us a clearer vision of the One Spirit who 
still, as of old, works zz many parts and in many 
Jashions.. May He teach us all of His grace that 
Gop’s chosen, in very deed and not in word only, 
are “knit together in One Communion and Fellow- 
ship in the mystical Body of His Son, Jesus Christ 
our Lord”! 


1 Hebr. i. 1. 
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MUSIC AND RELIGION! 


Let everything that hath breath praise the Lord.—Ps. cl. 6. 


HE order in which the Psalms are arranged 

in that great Hymn Book of the Jewish Temple 
which we call the Psalter is full of interest and 
significance. If we wish to grasp the meaning of 
a psalm and profit by its “message, we must not 
fail to observe the position which it occupies in 
this collection of the sacred songs of the chosen 
people. In our modern hymn books we do not 
put hymns of praise side by side with hymns of 
penitence, hymns for Christmas along with those 
for Easter or for Trinity ; the contents are grouped 
according to well understood principles. And in 
even a higher degree is this true of the Hebrew 
Psalm Book. The arrangement not only indicates 
successive stages in a great national life, not only 
points to the familiar use of the book in the service 
of the sanctuary ; but it was to some extent, we 
cannot doubt, overruled by that directing Providence? 


! Downpatrick Cathedral (Choir Festival), June, 1895. 


2 “Ordo Psalmorum mihi magni sacramenti videtur continere 
secretum” (St. Aug. in Ps. cl.). 
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under whose guidance all Holy Scriptures were 
written for our learning, 

Thus, to take only one example, we find in this 
national Book of Praises a group of fifteen psalms 
described as Songs of Degrees or Up-goings, in 
which we have the songs of the faithful as they 
go up to the Holy City, in which we hear the voices 
of the pilgrim tribes as they return from the 
Captivity in Babylon with full hearts to rebuild the 
Temple of the Lord. And then, separated by a 
short interval from these, at the end of the Psalter 
we find five stately songs of thanksgiving, all 
beginning and ending with the shout of praise, 
Hallelujah, Praise ye the Lord. When the Lord 
turned again the captivity of Sion, at first, they say, 
we were like unto them that dream. But as national 
hopes rise and the national heart again begins to 
throb with aspirations of liberty and patriotism, 
then, they add, was our mouth filled with laughter 
and our tongue with singing, then, said they among 
the heathen, the Lord hath done great things for 
us.... They that sow in tears shali reap in joy. 
And as the Psalms of Degrees are the Songs of the 
Return, so the Hallelujah Psalms are the National 
Anthems of the Restoration. They tell us their 
own history in passing phrases of hope and thank- 
fulness: Zhe Lord preserveth the strangers: ... but 
the way of the wicked He turneth upside down.’ The 
Lord doth build up Jerusalem: He gathereth together 
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the outcasts of Israel» Praise ye the Lord. And at 
the close of the Psalter is the solemn and magnificent 
doxology from which the text is taken, in which the 
call to praise is not only addressed to the holy 
nation, but to all created life, to all mankind. This 
is in truth a Missionary Psalm. The outlook is 
wider than the borders of Israel. The gladness of 
the Hebrews is to be shared in by a peoples and 
tribes and tongues; they join hands with ourselves 
across the ages. Let everything that hath breath 
. praise the Lord—praise Him who is not only the 
national Gop of Israel, but the GoD of all the 
kingdoms of the earth. 

It is worth our while to look into the structure 
of this last psalm in the Jewish Hymn Book, which 
may thus be regarded as especially addressed to 
ourselves. It is, as we have seen, the Hallelujah 
Chorus of the Psalter. And as we review it, we 
perceive that it seems to have been written for a 
great company of singers with a full band of instru- 
ments: Praise Him with the sound of the trumpet: 
pratse Him with the psaltery and harp. Praise Him 
with the timbrel and dance: praise Him with 
stringed instruments and the pipe. Praise Him upon 
the loud cymbals: praise Him upon the high sounding 
cymbals.” We cannot doubt that these verses were 
meant to be severally accompanied by the instru- 
ments named in each, the national instruments of 
Israel, and that thus it was intended to bring out 

1 Ps, exlvii. 2. 2 Ps. cl. 3-5 (R.V.). 
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into fuller prominence the crash of the full chorus 
at the end: Let everything that hath breath praise 
he Lord. Hallelujah. ‘The arrangement is precisely 
that with which we are familiar in our modern 
anthems, in which verses for separate instruments 
and voices are followed by the great chorus. We 
find, then, in this, as in many other instances, that 
the music of the Psalter was what we call concerted 
music. There is order, there is subordination of 
parts, such as many of those to whom I now speak 
have no doubt observed in their own musical train- 
ing. And I do not think that we shall be discussing 
a topic unfruitful in itself or inappropriate to this 
service and this Holy Place, if we consider for a 
few moments the bearing upon life and religion of 
_ music like the music of the Psalter. 

1. All concerted music has an educational value 
far higher than that of music written for a single 
performer. It is the work of people associated to- 
gether as they are in society, and thus it teaches 
the lessons of life to those who are willing to learn. 

For, first, it demands preparation, careful and con- 
tinuous. The harmonies of the composer can only 
be suitably rendered, can only be understood in 
their full beauty, when labour has been bestowed 
upon them; they cannot be expressed without fore- 
thought and toil. And that—be sure of it—is one 
of the most valuable lessons that we can learn: we 
can compass nothing great, we cannot even under- 
stand anything great, without patience and pains. 
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And, again, the perfect result is only reached 
through unwearying attention to things which in 
themselves seem insignificant. ‘“ Attention to trifles,” . 
they are the words of a great artist, “makes perfection ; 
but perfection is no trifle.” This is true of musical 
training ; it is true in every department of human 
activity. It is attention to the small duties, the small 
drudgeries of daily life in the home, that makes that 
home the abode of harmony and restfulness. It is 
attention to trifles that marks the great scholar. It 
is attention to trifles that marks the really upright 
and honest man. Let none of us ever think that 
trifles are not worth attending to. 

Once more. In life, as in music, we cannot all 
take leading parts. Most of us are but members 
of the great chorus; our voices serve to swell and 
deepen the harmonies of human life. But we shall 
not contribute, as GOD would have us contribute, 
to those subtle harmonies of which He alone fully 
grasps the meaning, if we assert ourselves unduly 
and seek too prominent a place. In an age of 
self-advertisement like this, the lesson of music 
is worth remembering. In a musical performance 
where the members of the choir have not learnt to 
accommodate their voices to each other, the effect 
of a piece is sometimes completely spoilt by the 
obtrusive efforts of well meaning persons who are 
above all things desirous to make their own voices 
heard. And in life, as in music, perhaps many of 
us shall do our work the better, the less we make 
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a show of doing it publicly. Not, indeed, that we 
must not do our best, as Gop has taught us; but 
let us not forget that we may spoil all if we are 
over-anxious to show our neighbours how zealously 
we work. 

Patience, care, self-restraint—these are valuable 
lessons to learn as we start on life’s journey. 

2. But, again, there are other thoughts which 
naturally suggest themselves when we reflect on the 
educational value of music—thoughts which are con- 
cerned with topics of higher importance than the 
discipline which it enforces. Music has an important 
office to fulfil in religion, in those great duties which 
we call duties to Gop. And it was with a true 
instinct that.some of the profoundest thinkers! of the 
_old world advised that the training of children should 
always begin with music rather than with any severer 
study. For noble music reveals to us that there 
is another world beside that which we can see; it 
gives expression to the inarticulate yearnings of our 
souls after something higher and better than earth 
can give. And the supreme value of music (as of 
all art) consists in this, that it suggests so much 
that cannot be expressed in words. It is the language 
of emotion, as speech is the language of intellect. 
It speaks to us of that which we /ee/, as distinct from 
that which we can be said to kxow. Thus we put 
it to its worthiest and most fitting use when we 


1 For example, Plato in the Refudiic (III., p. 402) has an 
eloquent passage on the value of musical training. 
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employ it to express religious emotion, to be the 
vehicle of prayer and of praise. For so sacred an 
office, indeed, no ordinary music will suffice. We 
dishonour Gop, if we offer Him less than the best 
that we can give. One of the greatest of musicians 
derives his chief fame from this, that, perceiving 
with displeasure the sensuous and theatrical strains 
with which the praises of GOD were accompanied, he 
set himself to compose melodies which might uplift 
the soul while they entranced the ear." And the 
music of Palestrina yet remains to us a model of 
religious music, a prized heritage of every branch 
of the Christian Church. Its perpetual message is, 
Sursum corda, “ Lift up your hearts.” If the music of 
our Churches does not bring us ¢kat message, then. 
it is indeed unworthy of its lofty mission. 
Religious music, then, is the language of religious 
emotion. Through it we express the unspeakable 
desire of our hearts. But religion is not altogether 
made up of emotion. Our feelings are so unstable 
and so changeful that they have to be controlled by 
intellect. We cannot rely upon them alone. And 


1 The story is well known. In 1564, after the Council of Trent 
a Commission was appointed to report on the complaints, which 
were frequent at the time, of the secular and theatrical character 
of much of the Church music then in use. Giovanni Pierluigi 
Palestrina submitted three masses to the judgement of the 
Cardinals, who, while warmly approving all, gave the palm to 
the Missa Papae Marcellz, which has ever since been reckoned 
his masterpiece. It was first performed in public in the Sistine 
Chapel in 1565 in the presence of Pope Pius IV. 
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as the most perfectly developed man is he who has 
developed both his feelings and his reason, who is 
neither the slave of sentiment on the one hand, nor 
the slave of logic on the other, so the worthiest way 
we have of expressing the deliberate and yet passion- 
ate devotion of thankful hearts is neither by words 
alone nor by music alone, but by song, by perfect 
music wedded to noble words. Here we have the 
outpouring of our whole nature, the words express- 
ing our firmest convictions, the thankfulness of our 
reason, and the music acting as the vehicle of those 
feelings which cannot be fully expressed in words. 

And I suppose that is why, in moments of exalta- 
tion when our whole being is possessed by some 
one absorbing idea, we are so ready—whether we 
can sing or not—to break out into song. No one 
who has heard a great assembly suddenly begin 
to chant the National Anthem at a moment when 
hearts are stirred can fail to have observed what 
a sense of relief the mere singing seems to produce. 
It is, as it were, the utterance of our very souls— 
words and music together satisfying both sides of our 
nature, our intellect and our emotions alike. 

If we do not feel something like this in the 
worship of GOD with our lips, it must be because 
in truth we are not seeking Him with our whole 
hearts. If after a service such as that in which we 
have been privileged to take part we have not felt 
uplifted and strengthened, then it is to be feared 
that our religion is a less real thing to us than is 
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our political creed. The fault is not in the music 
or in the words. It'is in ourselves. Sacred song 
is the natural way of pouring out to Almighty GoD 
the gratitude of thankful hearts; for we thus con- 
secrate our whole nature to Him, we use all the 
best gifts which He has given us, in His praise. 
We sing with the spirit, we sing with the under- 
standing also. 

3. And this, perhaps, explains for us in some 
measure those mysterious pictures in the Revelation 
of St. John of the employments of the saints in 
heaven. The blessed company of the redeemed 
who have been counted worthy through Christ Jesus 
to enter into the heavenly city serve GOD with a 
free, glad, and perfect service such as we cannot 
attain to on earth. Their nature is fully developed, 
heart and reason alike. They have come Zo ferfect 
manhood, to the measure of the stature of the fulness 
of Christ? Every faculty, every instinct of their 
glorified humanity they consecrate to GOD’S glory. 
So much, at least, we must believe of the condition 
of the saints. How does St. John describe their 
occupation? He sums it up as eternal praise. The 
imagery by which he illustrates the future life is 
the imagery of the musician: J heard a votce from 
heaven, as the voice of many waters, and as the voice 
of a great thunder: and the voice which I heard was 
as the voice of harpers harping with their harps: and 
they sing as it were a new song before the throne? 


V1 Cor, xiv: 15 2 Eph. iv. 13. 3 Rev. xiv. 2, 3 (R.V.). 
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And the ritual of these great acts of worship is 
accompanied by an endless Hallelujah. The “ Halle- 
lujah Psalms of earth are but the overture to the 
everlasting MHallelujahs of the heavenly host.”? 
Those who have entered into the Communion of 
Saints are depicted as members of a heavenly choir, 
who, having served GOD on earth not only with their 
lips but in their lives, serve Him in heaven with 
that perfect and unceasing service which they longed 
for here. Music is the symbol of perfect con- 
secration, the consecration of body and soul to the 
glory and praise of GoD. And as the best incentive 
to faithful service here is that Love of GOD in 
redemption which was consummated in the Sacrifice 
of the Cross, so the perpetual burden of the Anthem 
of the Saints is, Worthy the Lamb that was slain !* 
The memory of the love that saved us here shall 
remain with us hereafter. 

This Festival in which we have taken part should 
through GOD’s grace do something more than merely 
quicken our interest in Church Music, though that 
is in itself a worthy office. It will fail in its purpose 
as regards our souls, yours and mine, if we do 
not learn some practical lesson from it. And the 
thoughts which it seems to suggest are, as we have 
seen, threefold. 

As we look back on the past, on the training 
and preparation which were needed before we could 


1 Bp. Wordsworth, /xtyvod. to Psalms. 
2 Rev. v. 12, 
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meet here, we feel how imperative is the duty of 
submitting to discipline, irksome and petty though 
it may seem at times. If we are to do our part 
in life faithfully and effectively, we must submit to 
restraint, we must learn to efface ourselves, if need 
be, that the harmony which Gop wills may prevail. 

And then in the present, stirred and uplifted 
as I trust we are by the services of to-day, we 
cannot but feel that the true message which music 
brings to our souls is the tidings that it gives us 
of an unseen world, of unseen spiritual forces ever 
playing upon our lives. If we are, indeed, to fulfil 
our duty, we must not forget our duty to GoD, 
who thus reveals Himself. He demands of us not 
only the words of our lips and the formal service 
of our lives, but the inward devotion of our hearts. 
‘We do not truly live, unless we “2ve unto Him} 

Lastly, it is only when we thus live that we 
dare let our thoughts travel forward to that future 
which awaits us, to which we are hastening, hasten- 
ing, as the days swiftly pass. The life eternal 
for which we pray is a life of perpetual service, a 
service that must begin here if it is to be perfected 
hereafter. Of that blessed service of the saints 
we know, indeed, but little. But this we know, that 
when our discipline here is ended, when faith is 
replaced by sight, our service shall be perpetual, 
glad, all-absorbing, as we stand before the Face and 
the Throne of the Eternal King. 


1 Rom. xiv. 8, 
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THE CITY OF GOD! 


Her foundations are upon the holy hills—Ps. \xxxvii. 1 (Prayer- 
Book Version). 


] “HE heading prefixed in our Authorised Version 
to the 87th Psalm describes it as prophetic 

of “the nature and glory of the Church.” It would 
be unwise to assume the accuracy in, every in- 
stance of the unauthorised comments which have 
found their way into the chapter headings of our 
English Bibles; but in this case the structure of 
the psalm, no less than the consent of Christian 
antiquity, confirms the Christian reference of our 
text. Whether, with the Authorised Version, we 
translate it, “Wzs foundation,” or, with the Prayer 
Book, “ Her foundation, is on the holy hills,” the 
general sense is affected but little. Jehovah has 
set up His sanctuary on Mount Sion; therefore 
is Jerusalem to be called the City of GoD. Glorious 
things shall be spoken of her. After-ages shall recall 
with pride how this and that hero of the nations 
was a son of Jerusalem; for strangers from far 


1 Armagh Cathedral, at the Consecration of the Bishops of 
Meath and Kilmore, Eighteenth Sunday after Trinity, 1897. 
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who have been received into her citizenship shall 
rank in the eyes of men and of GOD as true 
children of Abraham. When the Lord wyriteth up 
the peoples, He shall say of Gentile as of Jew, who 
has embraced the covenant of His protection and the 
privileges of His grace, Tizs man was born there." 

The outlook of the psalm is to the golden future, 
when z¢he mountain of the Lord’s house shall be exalted 
above the hills, and all nations shall flow unto zt. In 
such anticipations the Christian Church has always 
seen a forecast of her own mission, and a promise 
of the Divine presence. To one feature only of the 
Psalmist’s vision I would direct your attention this 
morning. 

1. It is a remarkable circumstance that the splendid 
hopes of the Prophets and Psalmists of the Old Testa- 
ment are always directed to a regenerated society in 
the future as the greatest blessing of the expected 
coming of the Messiah. Their thoughts are always 
for the nation as a whole, rather than for the individual 
souls of whom the nation is composed. Here was 
no lack of religious feeling; that is placed beyond 
question by the spiritual intensity of page after page 
of the Psalter. But the truth is that the sense of 
‘individuality, of the personal dignity of man, was 
far less highly developed among the Hebrews and 
among the other nations of antiquity, than it is 
among the nations of modern Christendom. The 
worth of the individual—his dignity as a human 


1 Ps, Ixxxvii. 4. 2 Isa. ii, 2. 
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being—that he has private rights, irrespective of his 
rank or station, with which no one may justly 
interfere, which he ought to claim,—such concep- 
tions as these lie at the root of modern democracy ; 
but they were quite foreign to those more primitive 
societies in which the family or the tribe and not the 
individual was taken as the unit. The pious Israelite 
looked forward to the future of his people, that seed 
of Abraham which Gop had chosen for Himself ; 
he did not contemplate his own future apart from 
theirs. And at times it almost seemed as if the 
sense of his personal destiny in the world beyond 
the grave were lost in his conviction of the great 
destiny of the nation to which he was so proud to 
belong. 

It is a truism to say that this is but an imperfect 
conception of man. Any theory which treats of him 
only as a member of a society, as a citizen, without 
regard to his personal responsibility to GoD for all 
that he does and might do, without regard to his 
personal heritage of immortality, is insufficient as 
a guide to life. So much we have learnt, the world 
has learnt, through that slow discipline of the ages, 
which we call our education or our evolution, accord- 
ing as we recognise, or fail to recognise, the fatherly 
Providence of Gop. But it may well be questioned 
whether we may not pay too dearly for that sturdy 
conviction of private right and private responsibility, 
which is at once the strength and the weakness of 
Protestantism. It is, indeed, entirely a good thing 
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that we should have learnt the worth and the dignity 
of each individual soul, that we should be jealous 
of the liberty of conscience, which is GOD’s precious 
gift to each man that is born into the world. But 
if in reliance on our own strength and manhood we 
forget the need of GOD’s grace; if we fail to respect 
the liberty of our brother’s conscience while we claim 
that liberty for our own; if in the assertion of our 
independence we forget that we are all members of 
one body, partakers of one great citizenship,—then 
have we missed the greatest lesson of history. one 
of us liveth to himself* is an Apostolic maxim very 
needful to be pondered in a generation which is apt- 
to regard as the whole duty of man the minding 
of his own business in the things both of time and 
of eternity. 

You may begin in religion at either end. You 
may begin with yourself and what you conceive to 
be your own personal needs. Or you may begin, 
as the Hebrews did, with GOD and His Will for you 
and for your fellows. And here is no mere difference 
of theory ; it must affect conduct, it must affect the 
life of prayer. For in the one case we pray first— 
as our untutored and self-willed hearts always suggest 
—for ourselves and the satisfaction of our desires ; 
in the other case, divinely taught, we say, Our 
Father, Hallowed be Thy Name, Thy Kingdom come, 
before we venture to place our simplest petitions at 
our Father’s feet. And thus, when we think about 


! Rom. xiv. 7. 
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it, we may, perhaps, see that it was a deep and true 
spiritual instinct which led the pious Hebrew prophet 
and singer to fix his hopes on the destinies of 
Jerusalem rather than on the private blessings which 
the Advent of the promised Messiah would bring. 
Personal blessing would come, indeed, but it would 
come in and through the blessings poured out upon 
the Holy City. 

So is it with that Kingdom of Gop which was to 
realise the brightest dreams of the Psalmist. Its 
blessings are for individual men and women; but 
they are given to them in virtue of their citizenship 
in the heavenly Kingdom of Jesus Christ our Lord. 
That is the perpetual teaching of the Gospels—that 
our Lord founded a Kingdom in which all who come 
in faith and obedience are welcomed and blessed 
by the heavenly King. So St. Paul described the 
Christian life: our citizenship is in heaven, he said. 
So the Apocalypse, as it reveals the state of the 
blessed here and hereafter, speaks of them as the 
inhabitants of a City, the Jerusalem which is above? 
Little do we know of the conditions of that life which 
awaits us all; but this we know, that it is a life 
where GOD’s presence will be revealed in its fulness 
of joy to those who are living in mystic communion 
and fellowship with one another and with Him. 
The New Jerusalem, like the Jerusalem of which 
the Psalmist wrote, is the City of God. 

2. And therefore, surely, is it a Holy City. 

1 Phil. iii. 20 (R.V.). ee Neva Xier1 0, EtG: 
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That is easy to believe of the Church in heaven ; 
it is not so easy to believe of the Church on earth. 
For it is the perpetual reproach of Christians that 
the citizenship which they have inherited is too 
often despised and abused. How different is the 
Church as we know it from the Church depicted 
in the splendid Vision of the Apocalypse! Alas, 
that we cannot see the realisation of the Vision! 
So faintly does her present condition of strife and 
division and sin recall that City of Holiness and 
Peace, that we are tempted at times to despair of 
the future that lies beyond. But we remember for 
our comfort that even so was it with Jerusalem of 
old. The ideal Jerusalem of the Psalms, how 
different it was from the Jerusalem of which we 
read in history! The scoffer might point with 
scorn to the defilements of the Temple courts, to the 
intrigues of worldly priests, to the impiety of the 
worshippers ; and yet Jehovah was ‘in her midst 
as Protector and Guide. So is it still with the 
Church of Jesus Christ. Mer foundations, unseen 
but deep, ave upon the holy hills. We dare not 
measure the greatness of GOD’s gifts to us His 
children by the eagerness and loyalty of our re- 
sponse. It is not our feeble faith, but GoD’s strong 
love that has laid the foundations on which this 
City is built. 

3. The Church of Christ is a City; it is a City 
founded on the holy hills. Where is it to be found 
to-day? The Church of the Apostles is, indeed, the 
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New Jerusalem ; but who inherits her privileges and 
graces here and now? I doubt not that many of 
us have asked ourselves such questions as_ these. 
For throughout Christendom the sad spectacle is pre- 
sented of bodies of Christian men, not only claiming 
to succeed the Apostles, but claiming, too, that none 
are true citizens of Sion save those who walk with 
them. God forbid that we of the Church of Ireland 
should so speak! It is not our part to be eager 
to mark where this and that society may have erred ; 
it is our part to make sure of our own citizenship. 
May we never forget that, when the Lord writeth 
up the peoples, He may say, This man and that man 
was born in her} although to our dull eyes he may 
have seemed an intruder or a foe. But have we, 
then, no grounds for our confident belief that we 
ourselves inherit the evangelical promises of the 
City of God, for nothing short of that is our claim? 
Nothing short of that can justify for a moment our 
separate existence as a National Church. Do we 
in truth represent the Church of the Apostles, One, 
Holy, and Catholic? And we humbly answer that 
by Gop’s abounding grace we do. By descent and 
by our full reliance on the Apostolic Faith—without 
addition, without diminution, and without perversion 
in the course of the changing years—by these two 
tests we abide. We rejoice that other Christian 
bodies in this country present many examples of 
holiness and devotion which arouse our respectful 


1 Ps, Ixxxvii. 5, 6. 
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admiration and hope; we rejoice that the funda- 
mental truths of the Gospel are elsewhere pro- 
claimed to sick and weary souls; we cannot forget 
the services which the great Latin Church on the 
one side, and the non-Episcopal Christian bodies on 
the other, have rendered to the cause of true religion. 
But we also say that, whether we appeal directly 
to the New Testament as the source of doctrine, 
or look back to the history of our own Church as 
linked with that of the earliest Christian ages, we 
may, with more confidence than any other, claim 
to be the Catholic Church in Ireland, may claim for 
our bishops that they are the legitimate guardians 
of the Apostolic tradition. 

Let me recall to you the steps of your descent. 

(1) The succession of our bishops goes back to pre- 
Reformation times. That is a matter which any one 
who takes the needful pains may verify for himself. 
It is a simple fact of history that in the majority of 
cases the Irish bishops who held office under Mary 
continued under Elizabeth ;1 and a like readiness 
to conform (however discreditable to the persons 
concerned it may be reckoned) is apparent in the 
scanty records of the action of the bishops under 
Henry VIII’ There was no breach of continuity. 
The Church of Christ which worships at the old 
shrines in Ireland to-day is the same Church that 


' See Ball’s Reformed Church of Ireland, pp. 70 ff., 324, for 
an impartial statement. 
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was here before the Reformation. The Church of the 
sixteenth century was reformed, not destroyed. 

(2) We go back farther. There is unbroken con- 
tinuity with the Celtic Church of the Middle Ages. 
Differences in discipline and ritual there were, no 
doubt. The system of diocesan bishops, for instance, 
was not in harmony with the genius of Celtic Chris- 
tianity. But if any supposes that therefore the Celtic 
form of Church order was presbyterian, he must be 
curiously ill informed as to the status of the Celtic 
bishops and as to the essentia of the function which 
a bishop discharges in the Universal Church. The 
singularity of his office consists in the fact that he 
alone is entrusted with the duty of ordaining the 
ministers, deacons and priests, by whom the faithful 
people are to be served, and of continuing the 
Episcopal succession. Bishops have, indeed, been 
given in most systems of Church government (though 
not in all) a large share of ruling power. Like 
Eleazar, they have the oversight of them that keep the 
charge of the sanctuary” And most necessary is it 
that they should be given such power. We sorely 
need men who will lead, and not be led; who will 
rule, and not suffer themselves to be overruled ; 

1 The Bishops assembled at the Synod of Cashel in 1172 
accepted the new order of things which came in with the Anglo- 
Norman domination, and continued to exercise their spiritual 
functions; ¢hey, at least, never dreamed that a new Church was 
being set up in their midst. 


2 Numb. iii. 32. The LXX. has: xareorapévos puddooew ras 
gvudakas rv dyiov. Cf. Numb, iv. 16: émickomos ’Edeafdp. 
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fearless, because the fear of Gop drives out the 
fear of man. Such qualities in her bishops the 
Church has always needed, and will always honour. 
But their spiritual functions constitute their true 
prerogative ; and this principle was recognised at 
the very dawn of Celtic Christianity, and continued 
to be observed throughout its splendid history. 

(3) We go back one step farther. The Episcopal 
office is no invention of the Middle Ages; it may 
be traced up to Apostolic days. “It is evident,” so 
says the Preface to our Ordinal, “unto all men 
diligently reading the Holy Scripture and ancient 
Authors, that from the Apostles’ time there have 
been these Orders of Ministers in Christ’s Church ; 
Bishops, Priests, and Deacons.’ So it is. We read 
of bishops discharging their office in the age imme- 
diately succeeding that of the Apostles; and we 
find it impossible to believe that this office, the 
name of which appears prominently in the New 
Testament itself, was not instituted by Apostolic 
direction. “Short of an express statement,” said 
Bishop Lightfoot, “we can possess no better assur- 
ance of a Divine appointment or at least a Divine 
sanction.” Whatever forms of Church order other 


' Lightfoot, Phzlippzans, p. 267. As Bishop Lightfoot’s opinions 
on this point have been often misrepresented, his exact words 
should be noted. Cp. Address on the Re-opening of the Chapel, 
Auckland Castle, August 1st, 1888: ‘‘We cannot surrender for 
any immediate advantages the threefold ministry which we have 
inherited from Apostolic times, and which is the historic back- 
bone of the Church.” 
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Christian bodies may choose, we cling fast to that 
which we have received from the Apostles. 

And so it appears that we are making no un- 
reasoned or unthinking boast when we claim as our 
own the promises of the City of Gop. The citizenship 
is ours. In this ancient sanctuary, hallowed by the 
memories of fifty generations of Christian prayer and 
Christian Eucharist, which have passed away since 
St. Patrick came to Armagh, may we not say with 
full and thankful hearts of our dear Mother Church, 
Her foundations are upon the holy hills? And as we 
look back on the long line of her faithful servants 
we rejoice that we may take the old words to our- 
selves. Zhzs man and that man, Patrick and Columba, 
missionary heroes of the Cross; or, a thousand years 
later, Ussher of Meath and Bedell of Kilmore, the 
great scholar and the saintly philanthropist,—such 
names shall not be forgotten in our gates. Thzs 
man and that man was born in her; and the Most 
High hath stablished her. 

4. To what purpose do we say all this? To 
gratify antiquarian curiosity or to minister to spiritual 
pride? We Irish Churchmen have sometimes, per- 
haps, thought to cloak the shortcomings of the 
present by an appeal to the glories of the past. It 
is in no such spirit that we look back upon our 
inheritance to-day. Nodzlity obliges, says the proverb. 
And to what does it oblige us? To fulfil the duties 
of our citizenship. 

Her foundations are upon the holy hills, My 
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brethren of the laity, the citizenship is yours. If the 
clergy of the Church claim their place in the system 
to which by Christ’s appointment they have been 
called, it is not that they may deprive you of that 
citizenship. It is that they may guard it for you 
and for your children as faithful stewards. The 
Church of Christ, as we have seen, is like a City 
in which each man has his own personal duty to 
discharge, but in which, too, he cannot discharge it 
aright without recognising the difference of function 
between him and his neighbour, springing out of 
variety of gifts and divergence of opportunity. It 
is a far easier thing to criticise each other than to 
fulfil our own proper tasks; but criticism is not 
the first duty of a citizen. And what we all need 
most deeply, clergy and laity alike, is that sense of 
brotherhood without which neither city nor nation 
nor Church can survive; it is the very bond of 
unity and of peace. We covet earnestly the greater 
gifts, but we know that the greatest of them all 
is love.’ 

And if I may speak to you, my brothers, upon 
whom venerable hands are presently to be laid, as 
the grace of the Holy Ghost for your office and 
ministry is to be asked of Him who is the only Giver 
of grace, be sure that the prayers of this great 
congregation are with you in this solemn hour. It 
is no light burden which is laid upon you—the over- 
sight of the City of God. That which will come 


Vt. Cor, xii, 313 xiii-23. 
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upon you daily, the unceasing care of souls, the 
stewardship to be resigned to God at last—that is 
no easy service. Little wonder that the last prayer 
of the greatest prelate who ever ruled the See of 
Meath should recall his many opportunities. “O 
Lord, forgive me,” said Ussher, “especially my 
sins of omzssion.”* And for the fulfilment of your 
high and manifold duties all place, dignity, and 
honour that may be yours are but instruments of 
service. 

There is an ancient legend that to St. Finnian of 
Clonard, from whom the Bishops of Meath derive 
their lineage, was once offered a ring of gold. He 
was for refusing the gift; such toys, he thought, 
were not for him. But he was bidden to remember 
that all things, great and small, might be used in 
Christ’s service. And, lo! a captive came and begged 
treasure for his ransom. And then the saint remem- 
bered the rich jewel, and the prisoner was released.’ 
It is an allegory, is it not? Place, dignity, riches, 
honour—they may be consecrated to the very service 
of the Gospel, to the deliverance of the captives from 
the slavery of sin. 

And so we pray for these our brothers, henceforth 
to be our fathers in GOD, that all gifts may be theirs 
for service, that the sevenfold gift of the Spirit, 
wisdom and understanding, counsel and strength, 


1 Elrington, Le of Ussher, p. 277. 
2 Lives of the Saints from the Book of Lismore (ed. W. Stokes), 
p. 225. 
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knowledge and godliness and holy fear,! may be theirs 
in the service of our only Lord and Saviour. And 
may we ourselves, ere we go hence to the lesser 
duties of our citizenship, forget not to “ft up our 
eyes to the hills, from whence cometh our help \? 


1 Isa, xi, 2 (LXX.). 4) PS7cxxis 1, 
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